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HOW COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 


No one can look carefully into 
the present state of Europe with- 
out feeling firmly convinced that 
it cannot continue long in its pres- 
ent condition. Every country is 
maintaining an armed force out of 
all proportion to its resources and 
population, and the consequent 
strain upon its monetary system 
and its industrial population is 
ever increasing, and must sooner 
or later become unbearable. 

The nations of Europe are, in 
fact, all living in a state of con- 
stant preparation for instant war. 
Some day the strain will become 
unendurable, and this, if from no 
other cause, will lead to war as 
the only way of putting an end 
to it, and so enabling a general 
disarmament to take place. 

It thus becomes both interesting 
and important to consider when 
the limit will be reached by some 
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of the Great Powers in the two 
Alliances into which Europe is 
now divided, at which they can 
go on competing with one another 
in the race for military superiority. 

This will be most readily ascer- 
tained in the case of France and 
Germany. France is already close 
on this limit, for the number of 
men she has in all respects fit for 
military service in each year is now 
annually incorporated in the ranks. 
Germany has not yet reached it. 
With her larger population she is 
able to have a surplus of about 
90,000 men, after taking in all the 
recruits she wants in each year. 
On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that France has 
been drawing more heavily on her 
military population than Germany. 
The general result is, that while 
France has been increasing her 
army more rapidly than Germany, 
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she has now about come to the 
end of her tether, whilst Germany, 
who has been going on more slow- 
ly, is able to continue her present 
rate of progress for a good many 
years to come. 

This, however, shows that the 
Great Powers in each Alliance are 
slowly but steadily and surely ap- 
proaching the period when they 
can no longer keep abreast in the 
military race, and when the power 
of the sword must be thrown in to 
right the balance. 

That is the period when the 
peace of Europe will be in danger 
indeed.! 

The present localisation of the 
hostile forces clearly indicates the 
points where, and the intention 
with which, they will be thrown 
sooner or later into the fight. 

This war of giants will have 
Russia and France on the one 
side; Germany, Austria, and 
Italy on the other. 

To make this evident, we have 
only to look at the actual position 
of the troops during peace in each 
of these countries. 

As an indication of where the 
danger lies, and the direction 
which the contest will ultimately 
take, the disposition of the Russian 
army is by far the most important 
factor. 

Russia, owing to the immense 
extent of her empire and the com- 
paratively small number of her 
railways in proportion to those of 
any other European State, is quite 
unable to concentrate powerful 
armies for offensive purposes on 
any point of her dominions with 
any approach to the rapidity with 
which this can be done in France, 
Germany, Italy, or even Austria. 
She is consequently obliged to 
mass upon her frontier during 
peace those forces which she in- 
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tends at once to throw into action 
during war. The sure sign, there- 
fore, of where she intends to strike 
her blow when the inevitable con- 
test ensues, is to be looked for in 
the present actual distribution of 
her army. 

This is by no means to the same 
extent the case with the other great 
Powers. France and Germany, 
especially, have a perfect system 
of railways laid out with a distinct 
strategic purpose. Every prepara- 
tion for a speedy concentration of 
their whole forces, by these means, 
on any point of their frontiers ever 
likely to be threatened, either for 
offensive or defensive reasons, has 
been so thoroughly made that their 
troops can be left during peace in 
a far more dispersed state, and 
much farther back, than is pos- 
sible with Russia. 

If we wish, then, to look for- 
ward to what looms upon us in 
the future, it is to Russia we 
must turn for the surest indica- 
tion of the great contest to come, 
and there it is found standing out 
in letters of fire—like the hand- 
writing on the wall to the gaze of 
the Assyrian king. 

About five years ago a great 
movement began in the Russian 
army—both in increase of numbers 
and the massing of troops west- 
wards. This has gone on with 
constantly increasing activity up 
to the present time. It was 
marked during 1892 by the crea- 
tion of a new Army Corps, 
the pushing forward from the 
Moscow districts westward, along 
the main railway lines leading to 
the German frontier, of two Army 
Corps, and the formation of a 
cavalry screen on the frontier 
itself. To such an extent has 
this westward movement now been 
carried, that it has been well said 





1 This subject is well brought out by Colonel Adye in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Blood-Tax” in the November number of the ‘ United Service Magazine.’ 
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that ‘east of a line roughly drawn 
from Archangel to Toganrog there 
are now literally no troops in 
European Russia of the active 
regular army.” 

The Russian army, on the peace 
footing, consists of about 977,500 
men, divided into twenty - one 
Army Corps, with four indepen- 
dent cavalry divisions and thirteen 
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brigades of Rifles. The Army 
Corps itself usually consists of 
two infantry and one cavalry 
division, with corresponding artil- 
lery—and numbers about 23,000 
men in peace and 40,000 on the 
war establishment. 

Of this immense force the dis- 
tribution, in peace, by arms, is 
nearly as follows :— 








Officers and Men. Guns. Horses. 
Infantry 623,873 me 
Cavalry 123,111 a 
Field-artillery . 95,607 21745 146,261 
Fortress 28,934 eta 
All others 105, 975 5 
Total 977 is 500 2,174 148,261 





That by localities, which is by far the most important, is, roughly 


speaking, nearly as under :— 


. In the Warsaw, Wilna, and Kiew districts,! = to 


Germany 


500,000 


2. In the Moscow and St Petersburg districts, i in reserve to 


the above 


Total opposed to Germany . é 
3. In the Odessa district, holding the Crimea and watching 


Turkey . 


4. In the Caucasus district, opposed to Turkey in n Asia 


284,500 


784,500 





80,000 
50,000 


5. In the whole of Transcaspia, re to inate and 


China 


51,000 


6. In the fortress of Vv ladiv ostok, on ‘the § sea of Japan and 


on the adjacent Chinese frontier 


Total, . ° 


Thus, out of a total force of 
nearly a million, about 784,000 
are massed on the German fron- 
tier and in reserve behind it; 
whilst Odessa and the Crimea are 
held, and Constantinople watched, 
by only 80,000 ; the Caucasus oc- 
cupied, and the Turkish frontier 
in Asia Minor observed, by 
50,000; in the whole of Trans- 
caspia, along the huge expanse of 


12,000 
977,500 








the Afghan and Chinese frontier, 
only 51,000 ; and in the fortress of 
Vladivostok, on the sea of Japan 
and the coterminous portion of the 
Chinese frontier, some 12,000. 

Whilst such is the disposition 
and amount of the Russian forces 
on a peace footing, their numbers, 
when mobilised for war and all the 
reserves called out, reach about the 
following amount :— 





1The troops in the Warsaw district are pushed forward as a wedge between 
Austria and Germany. Those in the Wilna district form a right rear, and those 
in the Kiew district a left rear support to those in the Warsaw district. 
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Officers and Men. ! Horses. Guns. 
Field troops ‘ 1,454,044 457,000 4210 
Field Reserve troops 755,853 181,000 988 
Fortress " 160,656 1,400 
Local " 33,685 2,600 nics 
Depot " 318,157 38,000 222 
Total 2,722,395 680,000 5420 


From a consideration of the 
above, three points of vital import- 
ance are clear.! 

The first of these is, that Russia 
is straining every nerve to mass 
every disposable man of her huge 
army on her Polish frontier, so as 
to be able, in conjunction with 
France, to crush Germany, even 
though aided by flanking Austria 
and distant Italy. 

The second is, that to do this 
she has determined, until this con- 
test is over, to give up the idea of 
seizing Constantinople. 

The third, that she has no pres- 
ent intention of making any move 
upon Afghanistan or India. 

In regard to the second point, 
we fully believe that Constan- 
tinople is, and always will be, her 
ultimate aim, but the time and 
the mode by which this is to be 
carried out have both been altered. 
She now sees that her time to 
effect this great object is when 
(and not until) the Triple Alliance 
has been either defeated by the 
united power of France and her- 
self, or has, from internal jeal- 
ousies, broken up. Then, and not 





till then, the great blow will be 
struck. 

And this will not be, as before, 
by an invasion through Bulgaria 
and over the Balkans, but by 
throwing, from Sebastopol and 
Odessa, a powerful army across the 
Black Sea—now become her inland 
lake—on the Bosphorus, where the 
fortifications are quite unfit, and 
too unprepared, to offer any effec- 
tive resistance. Curiously enough, 
Turkey has taken great pains with 
the fortifications of the Dardan- 
elles—opposed to an enemy com- 
ing up from the Mediterranean— 
but has done nothing to keep in 
repair even her much weaker works 
on the Bosphorus.” 

It was a grave mistake, when 
the Treaty of 1856 was torn up 
at the London Conference of 1871, 
that the European Powers did not 
insist upon opening both the 
Straits to the ships of war of all 
nations during peace, instead of 
carefully closing them, and thus 
shutting up the lion and the lamb 
together in the dark waters of the 
Black Sea.° 

In regard to the third point, the 








' It is a significant fact, as showing how Russia is prepared for every contin- 
gency, that—taking advantage of the large balance of trade in her favour and 
consequent receipt of specie—she has accumulated a gold reserve of over 
£4,000,000, so as to be always ready for the necessary payments in gold re- 
quired by an army operating beyond its own frontiers where its own paper 
currency is no longer available. 

* This singular fact was attributed by a good Turkish authority, who frankly 
admitted the danger, and said it was perfectly well known, to the fear that any 
attempt to put the defences of the Bosphorus in a really powerful state of 
defence would lead to complications of a serious nature with Russia. A very 
competent officer, who lately visited both Sebastopol and Constantinople, said : 
‘*The impression I formed of the Bosphorus was that, unless the entire chan- 
nel was closed by torpedoes, the Russians can walk into Constantinople with 
the greatest ease.” 

* In the Black Sea, Russia now has six sea-going ironclads‘and two more in 
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numbers and disposition of her 
troops in Transcaspia prove that 
so long as the present concentra- 
tion on the German frontier con- 
tinues, Russia has neither the 
intention nor the power of mak- 
ing any move on India or even Af- 
ghanistan. With only 51,000 in 
the whole of her Transcaspian 
dominions (except far distant 
Vladivostok), such a thing could 
not for a moment be thought of 
in the face (putting Afghanistan 
altogether aside) of our 73,400 
sritish and 218,000 native troops 
in India. 

But, moreover, to any one who 
has carefully considered her objects 
and mode of action, it may be 
looked upon as certain that she 
never really intended to undertake 
such a distant and difficult enter- 
prise as to move a force sufficient 
to seize our Indian empire to such 
a distance from her base, and 
through so inhospitable and hostile 
a country as Afghanistan. 

What she probably will do be- 
fore making her great move on 
Constantinople is to endeavour to 
induce us to believe that she is 
really about to invade India, by 
pushing forward troops on Herat 
and towards the Pamirs, so as to 
chain our large European force 
there to that country. She is well 
aware that all our best and most 
seasoned troops are there; and 
there she, above all things, wishes 
to keep them, so that they may 
not be in her way nearer home. 

But Russia will not move with- 


out the aid of France ; and of her ° 


assistance she is evidently quite 
assured when the proper season 
comes. If any one doubts this, 
let him think well over the wildly 
enthusiastic way in which the 
officers of the Russian Mediter- 
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ranean squadron have lately been 
received in that country, and the 
cause to which that is to be attrib- 
uted. That was no mere passing 
ebullition—it represented a deep- 
seated and lasting sentiment, 
founded on a real community of 
interests. 

France has never forgiven the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine and 
her fortresses on the Rhineland. 
Strasbourg and Metz in German 
hands are as gall and wormwood 
to her. These she can never re- 
cover without the defeat of Ger- 
many, and that cannot be effected 
without the aid of Russia. The 
Russian Alliance is therefore a 
matter of absolute necessity to her. 

No nation has probably ever 
made such strenuous preparations 
for war — both defensive and of- 
fensive—as France. 

The system of fortifications she 
has constructed to protect her 
capital, and to cover every ap- 
proach to it, is unequalled. Paris 
itself is surrounded by a new series 
of powerful detached forts, so far 
thrown out in advance of the old 
ones which covered it in 1870-71, 
that, until they are broken through, 
even modern rifled ordnance can- 
not touch the town. Moreover, 
every line of rail converging on 
the capital from the eastern fron- 
tier is blocked by powerful for- 
tresses and new works, or forts 
darrét, so as to be useless to the 
enemy until these have been suc- 
cessively reduced. It is thus im- 
possible—even after other great 
defeats, like those in front of Metz, 
or at Sedan—to rush the capital 
before the whole military power 
of the empire has had time to be 
massed for its defence. 

Her system of railways and her 
arrangements for rapid mobilis- 


course of construction, two circular ironclads, useful for defensive purposes, and 


seven cruisers. 


In the Baltic she has nine ironclad battleships, nine cruisers 


(with two more in course of construction), and two rams—all ironclads. 
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ation are now nearly as perfect 
as anything can be, and are fully 
equal to those of Germany. 

For offensive war she is just as 
well prepared. Taking deeply to 
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learned in the terrible war of 
1870-71, she has strained every 
nerve to be at all times ready, 
either for an offensive or defensive 
struggle. Her army now on the 








heart the lessons so fearfully peace footing is as follows :— 
Men. Field-guns. Horses. 
Infantry . 338,188 waa ote 
( avalry ai »856 eee 121 ,924 
Artillery 71 >/ 33 2,808 5 
All others 35,978 au 
Total 523,755 2,808 121,924 
In war, with all reserves called in, it becomes :— 
Officers and Men. _‘ Field-guns. Horses, 
Infantry . 1,783,391 - — 
Cavalry 317,245 a , 
Artillery 429,584 4,500 § amas 
All others 185,356 coe 
Total 2,715,576 4,500 800,000 








The total force of the Franco-Russian Ailiance may thus be taken 


somewhat as follows :— 





Peace. 
Officers and Men. Field-guns. Horses. 
Russia 977,500 2,174 148,261 
France §23,755 2,808 121,924 
Total ,001,255 4,982 270,185 
War 
Russia . 722,395 5,420 680,000 
France 715,576 4,500 800,000 
Total 437,971 9,920 1,480,000 


Let us now turn to the Triple 


Alliance, with which it must 
necessarily some day come in 
contact. — 

To begin with Germany. She 


stands in the very forefront of the 
battle, for, from her situation lying 
between Russia and France, the 
instant the contest 
she will have Russia invading her 
from the east and France from the 
west, while the succour of Italy 





breaks out: 





must be distant; and Austria will 
have a difficult task to mass 
a large force in Galicia ready to 
move quickly against the flank 
and communications of the in- 
vading force—though, as the con- 
test goes on, she can collect easily 
a large army in Bohemia where- 
with to reinforce Germany. 

To meet these, Germany has on 
her present peace footing a force 
amounting to about — 
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Officers and Men. Field-guns. Horses. 
Infantry . 401,250 eee oe 
Cavalry . 75,100 ous 
Artillery 76,100 2,622 n10,088 
All others 40,419 
Total 592,869 2,622 119,944 








The above expand in war, with the reserves called out, to about— 


Officersand Men. Field-guns. Horses. 
Infantry . 1,797,832 
Cavalry . 142,802 oe \ 522.196 
Artillery 294,047 4,428 iil 
All others 206,755 io 
Total 2,441,436 4,428 §22,126 




















This is a large force, especially 
when the high training of the 
men — both in the active army 
and the reserve—is borne in mind. 
But great as it is, it is not now 
considered sufficient ; and she has 
been driven this year, evidently 
with reluctance, and only under the 
pressure of absolute necessity, to 
reduce the service with the colours 
in her infantry from three years 
to two—a step which will probably 
cause a certain diminution in 
that training which has hitherto 
been unequalled in Europe. 

But the increase which it will 
ultimately give to her force is 
very great. When the system 
has attained its full development, 
the augmentation to her peace 
establishment will be 70,110 non- 
commissioned officers and men; 
and it will raise her available 
trained force for war to the enor- 
mous number of 4,300,000. 

The next member in importance 
in the Triple Alliance, both from 
the strength of her army and her 
strategical position, is Austria. 

Lying south of Germany along 
the large zone of country stretch- 


ing from the western extremity of 
the Bohemian Mountains to where 
Poland unites with Russia proper, 
she flanks the whole line of a 
Russian advance on the Elbe, and 
can come to the aid of Germany 
either directly, by reinforcing her 
main army on the Polish frontier 
from Bohemia, or indirectly, by 
descending on the left flank and 
rear of the invading host from 
Galicia or through Silesia. 

Her railway system, especially 
in Hungary and Galicia, is, how- 
ever, not nearly so perfect as that 
of Germany, and consequently she 
cannot be expected to mobilise 
and concentrate on the most im- 
portant strategical points — such 
as in Galicia and Moravia—with 
anything like the rapidity which 
Germany or France could do on 
similar points in their own country. 
But in Bohemia her railway system 
is better; and from it and her 
territory of Austria proper she 
could reinforce Bavaria and Nor- 
thern Germany quickly. 

The forces which she can dis- 
pose of in peace and war are 
about as follows :— 


Peace. 
Officers and Men. Field-guns. Horses. 
Infantry . 199,871 . st 
Cavalry . 45,450 mo - 
Artillery 35,816 996 58,556 
All others 18,009 oes 
Total 299,146 996 53,356 
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War. 
Officers and Men. Field-guns. Horses. 
Infantry . 1,294,605 Per: ron 
Cavalry . 97,306 san 9 = 
Artillery 104,849 2,136 } steaunts 
All others 94,059 ies 
Total 1,590,819 2,136 291,870 


We now come to consider, in 
the last place, what the position 
and power of Jtaly in the Triple 
Alliance is. 

She is essentially its great re- 
serve, and it would take a con- 
siderable time before her forces 
could be brought up to reinforce 
the first line of the Alliance in 
the field. 

Probably the first duty which 
would be expected from her would 
be to throw a considerable force 
into Southern France along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, 
threatening Marseilles, or turn- 
ing inwards on Lyons, so as to re- 
tain a considerable portion of the 
French troops from taking an ac- 
tive share in the strife of giants 
going on to the north of the Alps. 

Her next duty would naturally 
be to reinforce the German and 














Austrian field armies by sending 
the bulk of her active troops 
through the Tyrol to their aid ; 
but this would at best be a slow 
process, owing to the scarcity of 
railway communication through 
the only portion of the Alps avail- 
able to her. She would be prac- 
tically confined to the direct rail- 
way line from Verona through 
TInnspruck on Munich, and the cir- 
cuitous one from the same place 
by Klugenfurth to Vienna. The 
line through the St Gothard could 
of course not be used, as passing 
through the neutral territory of 
Switzerland. 

Her part, therefore, must be 
that of a distant reserve, which 
can only be slowly brought up 
into the fighting line. 

Her forces available in peace 
and war are about as under :!— 





Peace. 
Officers and Men. Field-guns. Horses, 
Infantry . 169,229 a 
Cavalry . 28,692 coe . 
Artillery 32,292 858 { sees 
All others 17,015 _ 
Total 247,228 858 51,894 
War. 
Infantry . 1,487,899 one ove 
Cavalry . 85,685 eee soe 
Artillery 216,760 1,620 
All others 118,677 sae 
Total 1,909,021 1,620 








1 The writer has been unable to procure any reliable account of the number of 


horses employed by Italy in war. . 
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We are now in a position to peace and war, is, and to com- 
see what the total military force pare it with that. of the Dual 
of the Triple Alliance, both in Alliance :— 


PEACE, 


Triple Alliance. 















































Officers and Men. Ficld-guns. Horses. 
Germany 592,869 2,622 119,944 
Austria . 299,146 996 53,356 
Italy 247,228 858 51,894 
Total 1,139,243 4,476 225,194 
Dual Alliance. 
Russia 977,500 2,174 148,261 
France §23,755 2,808 121,924 
Total 1,501,255 4,982 270,185 
WAR. 
Triple Alliance. 
Officersand Men.  Field-guns. Horses 
Germany 2,441,436 4,428 522,126 
Austria . 1,590,819 2,136 291,870 
Italy 1,909,021 1,620 lee 
Total 5,941,276 8,184 $13,996 
Dual Alliance. 
Russia 2,722,395 5,420 680,000 
France . 2,715,576 4,500 800,000 
Total 5,437,971 9,920 1,480,000 


Thus the Dual Alliance has in 
peace 362,000 men under arms 
more than the Triple Alliance, but 
the Triple Alliance has in war the 
superiority by 503,000. On the 
whole, however, they are very 
evenly matched, though the cen- 
tral position of the Triple Alliance, 
the members of which are all in 
touch with one another, ought to 
give it a certain advantage over the 
Dual Alliance, who are separated 
from each other by the whole 
breadth of Germany, and are no- 
where in touch. 

We have made no allusion to 
the naval results which this great 
contest will involve, but we can- 
not conclude without a word on 
the subject. 








It may be assumed that England 
will remain neutral so long as her 
interests are not directly threat- 
ened, The presence of a Russian 
squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and the placing of the French 
naval ports at its disposition, as 
stations and for repairs, clearly 
point to this as being not merely 
a new, but a permanent arrange- 
ment. Now—England remaining 
neutral—the Franco-Russian squa- 
dron in that sea could be opposed 
only by the combined fleets of 
Italy and Austria; and there can 
be little doubt that, in this event, 
the powerful Mediterranean fleet 
of France, reinforced by the Rus- 
sian squadron, would have a de- 
cided preponderance over those of 
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Italy and Austria; while in the 
North Sea and the Baltic the 
naval power of France and Russia 
combined would dominate that of 
Germany. But we have neither 
space, nor detailed information 
sufficient, to enter fully on this 
very interesting subject, and mere- 
ly indicate what we think would 
be the general result. 

Such would seem to be a fair 
estimate of the relative forces 
and probable mode of action of 
the Great Powers forming the two 
Alliances, who, in all human prob- 
ability, must eventually be matched 
against one another in the greatest 
strife the world has ever seen. 

It is interesting to turn for a 
moment from the great warlike 
Powers of Europe — racing with 
each other in their preparations 
for the fight to come—to the 
small, neutral, well-to-do, and 
happy Powers of Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Holland, perilously 
near their warlike neighbours, and 
above all things anxious to live in 
peace and quiet. 

These small neutral States are 
very pleasant to look upon. They 
are all eminently prosperous, well 
governed, and enjoying perfect 
freedom under free and _ stable 
institutions. Probably nowhere, 
out of our own country, is there 
so much political freedom and in- 
dividual happiness as there is in 
them ; and every well-wisher of the 
human race must hope that they 
may long continue in undisturbed 
possession of the blessings which 
they enjoy. 

But can we venture to antici- 
pate this with any certainty ? 

Will it not prove an almost 


irresistible temptation to France 
some day to console herself for 
losses on her eastern frontier by 
annexing the French - speaking, 
rich, and industrious Belgians, 
and securing the great fortresses 
of Antwerp, Maestrich, and Liege? 

Will Germany not feel that her 
possession of the valley of the 
Rhine can never be complete, 
and her hopes of one day becom- 
ing a great naval Power realised, 
until she has put her iron hand 
on the wealthy, commercial, and 
naval State of Holland, which will 
bring her “ships, colonies, and 
commerce ” 

Of the three there remains only 
Switzerland to consider, and she 
perhaps, of the whole, has the 
best chance of maintaining her 
independence. Her neutrality is, 
in one way or another, an advan- 
tage to all her neighbours. To 
Italy she is the bulwark which 
shields her from the great mili- 
tary Powers of the north. To 
Germany and to France—in the 
case of a war between themselves 
—it is a great advantage to be 
able mutually to invade each 
other along their southern fron- 
tiers, with one flank always rest- 
ing on a neutral and friendly 
State. It has been remarked by 
a historian of Europe, that during 
the early wars flowing from the 
French Revolution, both parties in 
turn sighed over the violated 
neutrality of Switzerland. 

The writer fears that these pages 
may have little interest to the great 
majority of readers ; but if they in- 
duce a few thoughtful men to con- 
sider the subject seriously, his ob- 
ject will have been attained. 

A. ALISON, 
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THE 


BEING A FIRESIDE 

My family and the Oliphants 
were sib. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the blood-ties would 
have been very binding, had not 
my father sailed one of Wull Oli- 
phant’s ships and had the mis- 
fortune to be drowned in the 
business. After that Mr Oli- 
phant kept stepping in upon us 
on his way to and from the har- 
bour. I do not think that he 
missed a week, or fourteen days 
at the most, except on those occa- 
sions when, as all the town knew, 
he disappeared for a fortnight at 
a time. This would happen once 
in a twelvemonth, I believe ; and 
he never made any one the wiser 
as to where he had been. Twice 
a-year, too, Meg Orrick, the post- 
runner, delivered a letter from 
him at our house. Had my 
mother eagerly looked forward to 
its coming (which she did not), I 
daresay I should have known 
what was in it, for we had no 
secrets after my father’s death. 
As it was, years passed before I 
knew that Wull Oliphant paid 
the rent and other things besides. 
I can truly say that my mother 
was happier on seeing him than 
on seeing his letter, and that says 
much for both of them, for she 
was only a poor widow woman, 
and he was the most well-to-do 
man along the coast. Besides, he 
was a big man to come up so 
many stairs. I think I hear him 
in the lobby now (for if by chance 
the door was not back to the wall 
he would lift the latch himself), 
drawing long breaths before he 
could cry— 

** Are ye in, Mrs Anne?” 

He always added to himself, 
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“Man, I’m pechin’;” yet he sel- 
dom sat down in the parlour, but 
asked, “Are ye a’ weel? I just 
cried in to see;” and said his 
short say standing in ‘the lobby 
with my mother. It did not 
matter who was with her, or what 
she was doing, she always ran out 
to Wull Oliphant when she heard 
his voice on the top of the stairs. 
I used to think that she looked 
very well as she stood beside him, 
with the little black cap on her 
head which the neighbours said 
she was setting at him. They 
need not have wasted their words. 
He told her more of his affairs 
than he told anybody living, and 
was very kind to her, as he was 
to everybody who deserved it, and 
to many who did not. She, in 
turn, was very grateful to him, 
without ever forgetting her dead 
husband. It could never have 
slipped my memory that it was 
on the 19th of October that my 
father was washed overboard, for 
the house was always very quiet 
on that day,—my mother, who was 
the life of it at other times, being 
silent, and much taken up, as it 
seemed to me, with looking out to 
sea, 

Once a-year we took dinner 
with Mr Oliphant. It was al- 
ways somewhere about Hansel 
Monday that we went, for I re- 
member that dining at the Oli- 
phants’ crowned the joys of sing- 
ing-cakes and other delights. I 
daresay, however, that we were 
asked just when Thrift Hether- 
wick, the housekeeper, wished us. 
It was well known that Wull was 
under Thrift’s thumb. I tell you 
all this because it was when we 
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went home from one of these 
dinners that I asked my mother 
about the Oliphants, and that she 
told me about Wull and his brother 
Douglas, and the boy and the girl 
who were buried at Kemback. 
But she could not tell me any- 
thing about Margrédel—or said 
that she could not—and wondered 
that I should ask about her. Then 
I told her what had happened 
after the ladies had left the table 
that night. 

It chanced that there was a 
little girl in the company, and 
she and I, being children, and, as 
it were, there on sufferance only, 
were not given a place with the 
others, but were set down at a 
little table by the fire, which we 
enjoyed greatly. Our glasses were 
filled with some wine and water, 
and every now and then, as the 
habit was, we looked towards our 
elders and said, “Your health, 
Bailie Malcolm,” or, “ Your health, 
Miss Pratt,” and sipped our claret. 
Then I heard my mother say to 
Mr Oliphant— 

“ The laddie’s fourteen thi’ day.” 

Wull said to me— 

*Here’s your health, my boy, 
an’ mony happy returns ;” and all 
the company looked at me and 
drank my health, and turning to 
my mother said— 

“ He’s a well-grown lad. He 
maun be a great comfort to you.” 
And I felt very proud. 

Because it was my birthday, I 
was allowed to sit with the gentle- 
men after the ladies had gone. So 
I sat on, never opening my lips, 
but listening to the gentlemen 
talking and laughing; and all 
went well until, because of the 
claret in my head most likely, I 
began to yawn. 

‘Run away to the drawing- 
room,” said Wull. ** ‘You’re 
wearying to get to that girlie.” 


Then what does young Landale, 
the lawyer, but say— 

“Some folks have to go farther 
to see their lady friends.” 

Now Wull Oliphant was a mild 
man—none milder ; but he was 
very quick as well, as big flat- 
shouldered men often are. So he 
says very sharp— 

“What may you mean, Mr 
Landale ?” 

To this the young man replies 
very quietly, as if there had been 
a quarrel between them before,— 

“T’ve heard o’ folks going all 
the way to France to see them, 
and never say that they had been, 
for all that it takes a fortnight to 
go and come.” 

I think the gentlemen all opened 
their eyes on one another at this 
speech ; but Wull did not reply to 
it, nor was any more said on the 
matter. But afterwards, when 
the company was rising, Wull 
came round the backs of the 
chairs till he stood, near where 
I was, at Mr Landale’s elbow. 

* You’re a puppy, sir, a puppy,” 
he said into his ear, though I 
could hear him, being young and 
sharp at sounds. Then he walked 
back and opened the door for his 
company. 

That was the story that I told 
my mother; and although she 
could not throw light on it—or 
did not choose to do so—I never 
forgot it. It led me to make in- 
quiries into the following affairs, 
concerning the truth of which my 
cousinliness with Wull Oliphant 
gave me, at his death, unusual 
means of learning. Not that I 
know much more than my fellow- 
townsmen, among whom the facts 
have been well sifted, so that few 
errors have not fallen to the 
ground. For them this story, one 
of many such, did not need to be 
written down ; but there may be 
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some abroad who wish to hear 


the truth of a history which often town. 


whiles away a winter night in our 


CHAPTER I. 


In his young days,—that was in 
the young days of the century,— 
Douglas Oliphant had the reputa- 
tion of being the handsomest youth 
in the streets of Kirkcaldy. “ He 
has a leg,” might have said the 
clever lady in the novel, and sum- 
med up in the saying his graces of 
person and position ; only, did you 
know the town as I have known 
it, you would not look in its so- 
ciety to find a Mrs Mountstuart. 
It was a royal progress he made 
eastwards against the sun, from 
the porch of his father’s house 
to the harbour where his father’s 
ships lay. The faces of the damsels 
looked fascinating behind the small 
window-panes in the High Street, 
nor was he slow to give them re- 
cognition, as their eyes grew round 
at the sight of the graceful figure 
that swaggered below. 

Even so had swaggered, in his 
heyday, his grandfather before 
him, on these same streets, beneath 
these very windows. For the 
Oliphants had aye been handsome, 
men and women of them (and that 
was their curse), from the barber 
founder of the house, whose face 
was his fortune, down to this 
young Douglas; and the list was 
long of maids who had to rue 
their knowledge of this burgher 
family of merchant shipowners. 

In Kirkcaldy (whether you take 
it now or a century ago—time has 
not changed it much) is but one 
street, creeping along the foot of 
the hill which slopes down almost 
to where the waters of the Firth 
break, and leaves little flat footing 
for a town. The houses have crept 
close together, as if to escape, as 


far as possible, the east wind, 
which for many months of the 
year blows on them from the 
North Sea. At times it sweeps 
through the mouth of the Firth, a 
perfect hurricane: up the narrow 
wynds, and cutting the corner 
gables with its bitter tooth, clears 
the street of passengers and bangs 
the close-doors rudely. In earlier 
days it even brought with it the 
sea, forcing it up every wynd and 
lane till it met on the street and 
splashed with spray the wheels of 
the mail-coach on its way to the 
National. There were sensible 
reasons for imagining that these 
visitations were specially designed 
by Providence for cleansing. At 
any rate, the back-going tide left 
the town and its inhabitants look- 
ing all the fresher for their battle 
with the wind and the spray. 

All good people who reach a 
mature age—that is, who have 
ceased to feed on hope in this 
world, and live in the lessons of 
their past—have one spot or scene 
or figure, often it is only the 
memory of one, round which their 
affections gather. So it is with 
good old towns. Sometimes it is 
a cathedral, sometimes a market- 
cross, or a well, or a bridge, or 
even a tap-room. It matters not 
what it is, or how it has become 
the rallying- point of the town’s 
forces. It is identified with the 
town itself. Here is to be found 
the concentrated essence of its life. 
Here all its interests are focussed, 
even as all the events of the good 
man’s life, all the tides of his feel- 
ings, ebb and flow around his 
hallowed spot. The very exile 
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pictures it when his heart goes 
back to his native town. Synec- 
doche is the heart’s figure of 
speech. 

The centre of Kirkcaldy’s life 
in the days of Douglas Oliphant 
was the harbour. A fleet of 
vessels lay outside in the bay. 
Ships were ever crossing the bar, 
making their way among the timber- 
lighters, from which the yo ho! 
yo ho! of the bargemen resounded 
all day long among the pierhead 
houses. Merchants, sailors, cus- 
tom-house officers thronged the 
quay. A strip of uncausewayed 
footpath, opposite the custom- 
house, through whose open windows 
telescopes stood ready pointed, 
was known as the Sailors’ Walk, 
and here ship-captains paced out 
hours together, talking yarns and 
looking seawards through the masts 
when their eyes were not cocked 
on the weather, after the fashion 
of old salts. From Adam Ben- 
dalow’s tavern on the west side 
of the old East Port there was 
not a house that did not contain 
Dutch cabinets, Chinese orna- 
ments, trophies from every land, 
and all that marks the seafaring 
life. 

At every second door almost of 
this bit of street was a tavern. 
The well-sanded floors were two 
or three steps below the level of 
the causeway. Their windows 
being small, they were dark by 
day, and they reeked of sperm-oil 
all night. Beyond the front room, 
in which the drink was sold, there 
was a second with a window in 
the back wall, on the sea, which 
led naturally to the one topic of 
conversation that held with the 
customers. The atmosphere, moral 
as well as physical, of the East 
End, smelled of whisky and tar. 

There was a West End, of 
course. In a sense this had to 
be, for this single old-fashioned 
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street, with its crow-stepped gables 
and outside stairs, lay east and 
west, so far as a direction could 
be given to anything so tortuous 
and winding. Thus it happens 
that to this day men speak of go- 
ing east and west, not up and 
down, the street; and citizens who, 
in the less virtuous age of toddy 
suppers, took a wrong direction in 
issuing from up-stairs doors and 
fell over the low parapet to the 
causeway, have been known to 
exercise their philosophy by de- 
claring, as they picked themselves 
up, that they were “ goin’ wast 
hooever.” Ina social sense, also, 
there was a West End, rearing it- 
self on the decline of the shipping 
trade, and sheltering a new com- 
munity of shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, and bankers. But for long 
after our story even the National 
Hotel, standing in its midst with 
a welcome door, held second place 
only in its heart. Irresistibly it 
was drawn eastwards by the har- 
bour; and there were days, such 
as that on which the whaling fleet 
sailed away, when the new town 
was silent as Herculaneum. 

Just at the junction of the east 
and west stood the Flemish-look- 
ing house of the Oliphants. A 
pillared porch led off the street 
into a flag-paved lobby which ran, 
with the help of a few steps, to a 
similar porch on the garden side. 
For the garden lay up the rising 
ground to the back, a strangely 
fresh, quiet spot, to be so near the 
bustle of the grey street. From 
this lowest floor a fine oak staircase 
mounted up three storeys to the 
dome at the top. On each storey 
was a landing which gave entrance 
to the different rooms. 

It was a century old, this house, 
and tenanted by none but Oli- 
phants, for it was built by the 
barber afore-mentioned, with the 
money brought him by his wife, 
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Janet Hope, the dowered daughter 
of a long line of landed lawyers. 
It was a strange old story, how, 
high-born as she was, the handsome 
youth aroused her passion, and he 
married her, old and ill-favoured 
and all, with the curse of the young 
girl, young mother, whom he had 
deceived, ringing in his ears. Chil- 
dren came of the marriage,—hand- 
some sons, beautiful daughters ; 
but the daughters died, and the 
curse descended, and the old house 
was the home, through generations, 
of ill-living men who mourned 
wives and mothers and sisters, 
while the iron of the curse ate into 
their souls. 

There came a morning when 
Douglas Oliphant made his last 
journey from the old house to the 
harbour for many days to come. 
Few were to be seen at mid-day on 
the quay who could afford their 
“meridian.” Douglas and that 
young spark, Captain Banbury of 
the Ayrshire Fencibles, who spent 
his short forenoons with him on 
the pier, followed, only too readily, 
the customs of the day. Lucky 
Mitchelston’s tavern was crowded 
when they reached it. The Royal 
mail-coach stood empty at the door, 
blocking the narrow way ; within, 
postboys and passengers shouted 
for drinks, and the two bloods 
stood back in the booth and dis- 
cussed wine and women. What 
exactly they talked of so loudly I 
never knew,—of some midnight de- 
bauch undoubtedly. 

“ And what about the old cock?” 
said Banbury. 

“My father? What of him?” 
Douglas replied. ‘ He'll be play- 
ing ‘ penny brag’ in here or at Ben- 
dalow’s till he sits in the sawdust. 
If he get home to bed, the hin’- 
most trump wouldn’t wake him !” 

“You see what you are coming 
to,” the other said. ‘ The old cock 
crows.” 


“And the young ane learns. 
Oh ! we’re game stock.” 

There was commotion in the 
room beyond, the door of which 
stood always wide. A tall, straight 
old man, the picture of Douglas, 
as I recollect him, rushed out. 
Banbury’s pull at his friend’s sleeye 
and his whispered warning were 
too late. Old Oliphant had been 
within earshot, and now he seized 
the jehu’s whip. 

“Tl learn you to crow, my 
cockerel! There, and there, and 
there,” he said, raining down blows 
on his son’s shoulders. 

A ship sailed that night for the 
Baltic. In the afternoon Douglas 
stepped on board and bade the 
captain count him a_ passenger. 
The master knew the reason. It 
had flown over the town in a 
twinkling that old Oliphant had 
beat young Douglas out of Lucky 
Mitchelston’s. He knew well that 
counsel was of no avail; but at 
least, he said, he might make 
arrangements—wine, clean linen 
—for the passenger’s comfort. 
Douglas had no objections. The 
messenger despatched for these 
carried a letter from the captain 
to Douglas’s father, asking for in- 
structions. The tide was flowing, 
and the ship must be clear of the 
harbour in an hour. The old man 
was dining, and Marjory took him 
the master’s letter. He tore it in 
pieces, and flung them in her face. 

* Tt'll tame the whalp,” he cried, 
and went on drinking. 

When the mate returned he had 
to make his way through a crowd 
which his news, breathlessly im- 
parted on his road westwards, 
had brought to the pier. He de- 
livered his message verbatim, and 
Douglas, standing within earshot, 
but keeping a cheek, with a great 
wale on it, towards the sea, laughed 
back to the captain. 

“The whalp’s going to his couch,” 
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he cried, as he went below; and 
soon the Arctic was tacking down 
by the Bass. 

Of the events of the next years— 
the capture of the ship, Douglas’s 
exile in the enemy’s prisons, and 
all his adventures on French soil 
—my story cannot tell here, al- 
though of the sad fruits of some 
of them it will have to make a 
record, But at last, one early 
dawn, he crossed the Firth at 
Pettycur, and the coach delivered 
him at the National. He walked 
the short distance to his father’s 
house, and mounted the stair. 

His father was coming down, 
and they met. The old man star- 
ted and flushed. Then he held 
out his hand. 

“Dug! How are ye? It’s an 
ill aff-come ye’ve had,” he said. 

“By Gad! sir, and this recep- 
tion’s the illest part of it,” was the 
reply. 

“ Laddie, laddie,” the old man 
said, laying his hand on his son’s 
shoulder. ‘ Dinna ye think I’m 
glad to ha’e ye back?” Then he 


went on: “Wull’s at his break- 
fast. See if Marjory has none for 
ou.” 


His father turned down-stairs 
as Douglas sprang up to the first 
landing, and opened the dining- 
room door. When he entered a 
fair-haired boy ran to meet him. 
He had heard the step and risen, 
as he thought he recognised it, his 
love and hope racing in his veins 
so that he trembled, and his usu- 
ally pale face was crimson. He 
threw himself into his brother’s 
arms. 

“OQ Dug! Dug! and you’re back 
again. Where have you been a’ 
this time ?” 

‘First let’s have 
Wull,” Douglas said. 


breakfast, 
“T’ve been 


half the night on the Firth since I 
tasted. 
and-by.” 


Ye'll hear the rest by- 
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He sat down to breakfast and 
ate heartily, while his brother 
waited on him, and ever and again 
looked excitedly from the bull’s- 
eye windows and told who passed 
on the street beneath. 

** Now, lad,” said Douglas, when 
he had finished, ‘‘let’s to the 
harbour.” 

“ And see father,” said Willy. 

*“T’ve seen him already,” said 
Douglas, gloomily. “I met him 
on the stair.” 

** And what said he, Dug? He’s 
been dying with the thought o’ 
your being drowned. Did ye 
notice him older?” 

“Tt was a cool greeting he gave 
me, anyway.” 

“OQ Dug!” 
reply. 

Willy took his brother’s arm as 
they went out, looking proudly up 
at the bronzed face. 

* Man, Wull,” Douglas said, 
halting a minute and gazing round, 
‘this place smells of home.” 

When they reached the bottom 
of the stair, in the dark recess 
where. it turned on the lobby, 
their way was blocked. 

“Father! father !” 

Willy’s cry sounded up the stair- 
case to the very dome where the 
morning rays struggled with the 
cobwebs. Old Oliphant had turned 
to descend when Douglas and he 
parted, but the shock had been too 
much for him. He had fallen to 
the foot, and lay there a lifeless 
heap while his boys breakfasted 
above. 

Already Willy was on his knees 
beside his father, and his brother 
bent over him. 

“Stay. We'll carry him to his 
room,” commanded Douglas. 

Willy sprang to his feet, his 
golden hair hanging over his neck, 
and his eyes flashing. 

“You've killed 
you've killed him!” 


was all Willy's 


Dug! 


him, 
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“Hush, lad,” said the other, 
attempting to lift the heavy load 
in his arms. But Willy took the 
head when they carried the dead 
man up-stairs. 

So Douglas came home to be 
master. For although by the old 
man’s will the house went to the 
younger son, the heir, if he turned 
up, was to have the use of it, as 
well as his share in the business. 

“T swear, Willy, I said nothing 
to him. I came up the stair, and 
he met me and put out his hand. 
Otherwise it was as if I had left 
yesterday. ‘How are ye, Dug?’ 
he said. ‘It’s an ill aff-come ye’ve 
had.’ And I said his cool recep- 
tion was the worst of it. ‘By 
Gad! sir, this reception’s the worst 
of it. These were my words, 
Willy. And he said, ‘I’m glad 
to see ye, Dug, laddie; Marjory ’ll 
give you your breakfast ;’ and I 
came up to you.” 

And Willy believed him. Still, 
the next months were full of dis- 
illusionment. Deep down in his 
affectionate breast he had treasured 
thé memory of the big brother of 
his boyhood. He had looked for 
his home-coming, and hope deferred 
only made his heart glow with a 
stronger affection, that burst into 
a perfect passion of love during 
that short time between Douglas’s 
entrance to the dining-room and 
the finding of his father’s dead 
body. 

But the heart creates its own 
object of love, and the real brother 
looked poor beside Willy’s creation. 
He believed him. He loved him 
still. Yet all was changed. His 
honest eyes read the selfishness of 
his brother’s nature, day by day, 
and Douglas went about ill at ease 
under the wistful looks which 
Willy bent on him. Others 
shrank from him with an uneasy 
feeling ; and Douglas noticed this, 
and that Willy was the favourite, 
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and that on the quay it was his 
word that was law. His heart 
was embittered at these things. 
He was filled, too, with a repining 
restlessness. A look of gloom 
settled down upon his face, yet 
it seemed only to lend a new 
grace to it. His dark eye burned 
all the brighter upon his swarthy, 
weather-stained cheek. Menturned 
to look upon him in the street, 
and the women in the dark window- 
recesses watched his coming and 
going, and owned him handsomer 
than ever. 

Then there came a day when he 
stood looking, from his windows 
on the lower floor, upon the street 
below, as Jean! Maitland drove 
past with her ponies. There was 
laughter on her face like the play 
of a sunbeam. Farther west, in 
wide moleskins surmounted by a 
red waistcoat that matched his 
honest merry face, stood the Cupar 
carrier, Rab Hetherwick, to-wit, 
whose beams were reflected in 
Jean’s face. 

“ All Eden Braes is here to- 
gether, Rab,” she had said, pull- 
ing up by the carrier’s cart — 
“even the cuddies.” 

“May I no’ drive a pair as 
weel’s yersel’, m’ leddy?” had 
followed Rab’s salute. 

“ But it’s kirk and market with 
you, Rab. Do you go anywhere 
without them?” 

“ Lor’ forbid the kirk, mem 
said Rab, in pretended consterna- 
tion. ‘They micht mak’ them 
elders.” 

And as Jean shook a finger at 
him, with an “T’ll tell Marget,” 
and whipped up her ponies, the 
broad grin spread over his. face 
and refiected itself on her clear- 
cut delicate features, which were 
turned up now, half-expectantly, 
to Willy’s room. Her eyes took 
in Douglas in their sweep. She 
looked again, and Douglas met 
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the look, and her cheek burned as 
she drove on. 
But the eyes are the keys of 
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human hearts, and by the year’s 
end Douglas and she were mar- 
ried. 


CHAPTER II. 


By the banks of the Eden, where 
it flows eastwards from Cupar 
town through green meadows and 
under wide-boled willows, stood the 
house of Jean Maitland and the 
new home of Douglas Oliphant. 
Not a year before her appearance 
below his windows had gone like 
an arrow-shot to Douglas’s heart, 
Jean had been left this house of 
Eden Braes by the death of the 
uncle who had brought her up. .She 
was a bright vivacious girl. Her 
wealth of spirits sustained her in 
the somewhat lonely and sparing 
life she led with her uncle. His 
death gave her more freedom and 
a fortune as well as the little 
estate. The lands on it were 
farmed by a grieve. She had few 
friends. Her household cares were 
light. So she had her heart’s 
content of walking and riding, and 
her ponies carried her everywhere 
in the country-side—and one after- 
noon, as we have seen, to her fate 
at the feet of the man with the 
handsome but somewhat sinister 
face. 

That she should have found it 
where she did surprised many who, 
poor students of woman’s nature, 
had not learned how useless it is to 
study it. But it was no surprise 
to Willy. As far back as he could 
well remember, the handsome looks 
of his brother had been remarked. 
Thus the saying of many an old 
skipper in those years when Doug- 
las was given up as lost, ‘“ He was 
a braw lad, your brother was,” had 
been backed up too authoritative- 
ly by the traditions of the house- 
hold to trouble him, even had he 
been given to jealousy. Now that 


Douglas was back, he had evidence 
before his eyes, although, it is true, 
he had in plenty, also, evidence of 
his brother’s unhandsome doings. 
But love laughs at evidence. Each 
revelation of the dark side of 
Douglas’s nature pained him, but 
he remained loyal to his old ideal. 
And while others wondered, he 
thought it only natural that Jean 
should make a hero of him too. 

As for that other matter of 
which the gossips said so much at 
the time, that Willy himself had 
fallen in love with Jean, the truth 
about it takes longer to tell. 

His father and her uncle were 
friends, and after her adoption 
visits between the two households 
became frequent. By this time 
Douglas had sailed away, and she 
knew nothing of him _ except 
through the stories which reached 
her country home, and the prattle 
of his brother Willy, who talked of 
Douglas, as of all things, with 
an enthusiasm which made good 
grounds with her brightness for 
a common friendship. He was 
then a mere boy in years; and 
although she was his elder by a 
few months only, these counted 
for more in a girl, and he was put 
under her charge. He looked up 
to her with all the pure affection 
of the early teens for the vision. of 
beauty which first casts its spell 
upon them. There was one inci- 
dent which illustrated their rela- 
tionship—very trivial in itself ; but 
had it not clung to Willy’s memory 
long after more serious affairs had 
vanished from it, I should never 
have known of it. On one of the 
early occasions on which she visit- 
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ed the Oliphants in Kirkcaldy, the 
two old gentlemen being engaged 
over their bottle, at which time 
their conversation was not very ele- 
gant, they sent her off to romp with 
Willy. She found him at the top 
of the house busy at his school- 
lessons, and, elder-sisterly-wise, as 
I have explained, she would assist 
him. Would she hear him his 
history, then? The period he was 
reading was that of Monmouth’s 
early successes in the western 
counties, when men flocked to his 
banner and the maidens made pro- 
cessions to his camp, to be rewarded 
by his fine speeches. The elements 
of romance were in the story of 
the young conqueror of hearts and 
kingdoms, and they turned this 
boy’s head as he sat in that dim 
garret at the feet of the dearest 
lady the poets ever sang of, and 
suffered her rebukes. For when 
she asked him how the village 
girls were received by the Duke, he 
had half-anticipated the question, 
and “ With a kiss!” he answered 
vehemently, so that she knew what 
he meant. 

“T don’t like boys who talk so,” 
she said without a blush, and went 
on with the story. And with 
Monmouth’s failure Willy’s heart 
sank too, and lay as prostrate for 
Jean’s forgiveness as the Duke did 
for his sovereign’s mercy. The 
fairness of women and the despair 
of the manly heart are earlier than 
passion. It did not occur to Willy 
until long afterwards that Jean 
was not angry, but only thought 
she ought to be. 

When the susceptible years 
were reached, this relationship 
was well established. But in 
these years it is the something 
new which attracts. If boy and 
girl outlive them without the be- 
witching novelty appearing, then 
nothing is more natural than that 
the early affection should ripen 
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into love. But, as often as not, 
this novelty does appear. It did 
to Jean, we know. Whether it 
did to Willy remains to be told. 
In the meantime, more unusual 
influences were moulding his life. 

When Douglas did not return, 
Willy went into his father’s busi- 
ness. Too early the elder son had 
made his own friends and gone 
his own way, leaving the old man 
to go his. Now it was different. 
Partly under Willy’s influence, 
partly under that wonderful one 
of old age, which is so natural that 
its absence seems monstrous, and 
yet so beautiful that it is a token 
of hope for the race, old Oliphant 
grew more mellow, and Marjory, 
looking from the kitchen windows 
upon the garden in the summer 
evenings, marvelled to see father 
and son walk under the trees in 
such affectionate converse. It 
was at these times, or over the 
fire on winter nights, that Willy 
heard the stories of his family. 
The relation of memories of the 
dead is often our first step in con- 
valescence. By it we test our 
recovery ; often it helps towards 
it. But it sometimes happens 
that the memory of the dead lies 
locked up in the heart long after 
the time when we could not have 
brought it forth without a tremor. 
And then there comes a day when 
a young hand is given the key, 
and is allowed to draw it out 
and spread it before the old dry 
eyes ; and the old dry heart feels 
the better for the airs of a new 
time sweeping through it, as the 
old town was the fresher for the 
winds and the waters rushing 
through its musty streets. So it 
was with this old man. He was 
never happier nor better in his life 
than he was in these last days 
when he had Willy as a companion. 
I have heard it said that some of 
his boyhood’s joys came back to 
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him—his love of the woods, his 
care of the birds’ nests in the gar- 
den, his interest in “the carricks,” 
which led him often on Willy’s 
arm to the sands to see the “ doe” 
hailed, and many another not so 
lovable. It is a kind law that 
makes an object grow beautiful 
by the attrition of things not at 
all lovely in themselves. The 
withered sapless undergrowth looks 
warm and bright if the winter sun 
only shine upon it. 

At this time Willy got the first 
inkling of a curse that lay like a 
blight on the family’s fortunes. 
The story was so well known 
about the harbour that he easily 
learned more of it, and a sad 
story it was for his young heart. 

One evening the two were walk- 
ing on their favourite strip below 
the trees. The sun was low down 
in the west behind the Norman 
tower of the church which stood 
above them on the slope, so near 
at hand that it might be said that 
they walked in its shadow. Willy 
led his father’s thoughts easily in- 
to the old channels. 

“My grandmother died when 
she was quite young. My mother, 
Wull,—that’s her portrait in the 
up-stairs front room—lI wasn’t a 
year old when she died.” 

* And my mother?” said Willy, 
stopping in his walk. 

* Died at your birth, Wull, and 
’s lying up there wi’ yoor sisters. 
All dead. There’s never been a 
woman o’ us lived, Wull, and 
Dug’s gone, and only you and me 
remain.” 

They walked a little farther ; 
then Willy stopped again. 

** Father?” 

“«Wull.” 

** Ts there no end to it?” 

* Pray God, yes, Wull—if Dug’s 
deid.” 

Strange as it may scem, in 
Dug’s death lay the old man’s 
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hope. For a time his heart had 
yearned for Wull, as he thought 
of the blight that was in store for 
his life. And then like a good 
spirit had come the thought that 
the line of the curse was through 
the eldest son, and that his eldest 
son was dead. He was sure (and 
he ransacked the family papers 
till he confirmed it) that there 
had been no break in the succes- 
sion of eldest sons. 

But when he met Douglas on 
the stairs that morning he came 
back, hope, the feeble hope, died 
with the sight of him. A mighty 
sense of justice, even to this ill- 
fated first-born, strung him up to 
the calmness of his greeting, which 
drew forth his son’s anger. When 
Douglas turned up-stairs the re- 
action was too great, and he died 
with his dying hope. 

Something of all this Willy 
guessed, bit by bit, as in the 
months succeeding his father’s 
death, full with the pity of it, he 
pondered on that history. As for 
Douglas, he was as indifferent to 
his own danger as he was to his 
brother’s concern, and returned to 
his old courses, eating his life out 
the while, with a regret that ought 
to have been remorse for the 
adventures that were past. He 
sowed his wild oats in view of the 
town, and the name of Dug Oli- 
phant became a by-word even as far 
away as Cupar, where the troop of 
yeomanry he rode a horse in lay 
for a week each year. 

It was while riding with it to 
one of these annual trainings that 
he looked a second time into the 
eyes which not many days earlier 
had smitten him. They were 
riding at ease by Struthers Wood, 
under the shade of the dykes of 
Lady Mary’s deer-park, with the 
mad young Earl, their colonel, at 
their head. 

* A song!” the Earl cried, turn- 
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ing in his saddle,—“‘a song! Come 
out, Bob Dowie, and give us a 
stave. You're no great sodger, 
but you sing like a lintie.” 

So adjured, Bob Dowie, the 
barber of Kirkcaldy High Street, 
tall and lean, like the Reeve of 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage, rode 
out astride as mangy a piebald as 
ever disgraced a parade-ground, 
and cleared a lusty throat for 
“ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.” The 
strength of forty pairs of lungs 
was put into the chorus, and twice 
as many hoofs rang time upon the 
highroad. The deer within the 
walls scampered off in a fright, 
and Jean Maitland in the hollow 
of the road’s elbow bit her upper 
lip and tightened her ponies’ reins, 
as they reared and plunged till 
the Earl and Douglas had a head 
each, 

“T thank you, my lord,” she 
said to the colonel; and as she 
spoke the blood rushed into her 
lip, so that had Frank Hill seen it 
(who figures later in our history) 
he would have said— 


‘*Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


She turned to smile upon her 
other gallant. Once more their 
eyes met, and once more she 
drove off with hot cheeks. 

“A dark beauty,” said the 
Earl. ‘Smiles like the sun ina 
storm.” 

The troop had passed, and 
3arber Dowie’s voice could be 
heard through the lazy air in the 
tune of “ Moscow Burning.” 

“Who is she, my lord?” Doug- 
las asked, riding forward with his 
companion. 

“Old Jock Maitland’s niece, in 
Eden Braes.” 

“And so that’s Jean,” thought 
Douglas. 

“ A hard old sinner,” the other 
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continued—“ for which he’s roast- 
ing just now, more nor likely. And 
she reaps the reward. The sins of 
the fathers upon the children—eh ? 
We could all do with fathers whose 
sin was guineas. She looks devil- 
ish fit, though. Did you notice her 
set her back when that’ off pony 
plunged ?” 

*‘ And her tooth on her lip, and 
her eyes,” said Douglas, eagerly. 

“Hard hit, is it, Oliphant? 
Faith, and it was a sweet stab 
she ga’e you, and you drew blood 
to her cheek in return. But 
you’ve done the same by bonnier 
women in your travels. There 
be French lasses.” 

“Shall we ride forward, my 
lord?” Dug said, giving his horse 
his heel. The Earl looked at the 
angry youth, and smiled as he gal- 
loped after him to the troop, where 
Moscow was still burning. 

And when by-and-by Douglas 
told his brother that he and Jean 
were engaged, Willy was silent. 
What could he say? The tradi- 
tion of his family represented a 
real danger to him—so real that 
in these recent months he had 
renounced all thought of wedding 
Jean, or any other woman, lest he, 
too, should prove an Orestes before 
the Furies. It was a boyish re- 
solve, too easily made to be a 
self-sacrifice. None the less, it 
appeared to him a self-sacrifice, 
and one that Douglas also should 
make. And so no vulgar jealousy, 
but his own pure love magnified 
into a great devotion, and the 
danger he foresaw for the object 
of it, and pity and sorrow for his 
brother, tied his tongue, and the 
marriage was not touched on by 
the two. Douglas was too proud 
to speak of it again if Willy would 
not; but he hated him for his 
silence. 

And then, by a chance word, 
the common gossip came to his 
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ears of Willy’s love for Jean. He 
remembered how, on the day he 
first saw her, her eyes had gone 
frankly to Willy’s windows, and 
jealousy ran riot in him. He 
gave the rein to all his old 
grudges, and from this time until 
the marriage Willy had to suffer 
his anger silently. And after 
the event Douglas withdrew to 
his wife’s house, and took his 
money out of the business, in the 
cruel hope of crippling his brother’s 
fortune. Thus for many years the 
two households were estranged. 
This quarrel with his brother 
was to Jean the first revelation of 
her husband’s nature. Douglas 
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did not tell her the real reason 
for it. Willy dared not, even had 
opportunity been given him. Nat- 
urally, she believed her husband 
to be in the right. But his vin- 
dictive hate, that led him to do 
material hurt to Willy, her old 
friend, for whom she had still a 
warm corner in her heart—that 
was a revelation. What is the 
woman to do who, on the eve of 
her marriage, finds out ‘the evil in 
her husband? Acquiesce in it? 
God have mercy on the woman’s 
soul who does that. Fight it? 
Jean did neither. She ignored it, 
and acted and spoke as if it were 
not. 


CHAPTER III. 


You might have searched in 
vain through all Fife for a couple 
to match the laird and lady of 
Eden Braes during the three years 
after their marriage. 

When they rode into Cupar 
town the shopkeepers darkened 
their doorways, their wives the 
windows above. There was great 
straining of necks as they went 
down the aisle of Kemback kirk, 
and when the service was over 
the congregation lingered in the 
kirkyard, to see them pass through 
the gate and down the hill-path to 
Eden Braes. 

Douglas was used to this kind 
of flattery—it had been his birth- 
right. But Jean said, hanging 
low upon his arm, a petite figure, 
turning up such a white throat, 
such a sweet round cheek, to her 
lord— — 

“They didn’t pay me _ these 
compliments before you came, 
Dug.” 

This, or something like it, she 
said often. At times, if they were 
among the woods round Eden 
Braes, he stooped in his gait to 


answer her with a kiss, At 
others, being wearied with his 
church-going, and longing for his 
dinner or the morrow’s hunt, his 
answer was— 

“Let the poor devils stare. I 
dinna mind them.” 

“You, sir,” she rallied him 
then. “ You, sir. Ye might walk 
through my people”—she loved, 
with her audacious spirit, to twit 
him thus with living in her home 
instead of remaining among his 
ships, with Willy,—‘“ye might 
walk through my people, from 
Ceres Market to St James’s Fair, 
and none hat ye save as my 
squire.” 

Which was true enough, for he 
was no favourite in the country- 
side. 

“ And why ?” she went on, when 
his face grew black at this. ‘“ Be- 
cause they’re jealous o’ you and 
your handsome face. For it is 
handsome, and ye know it, Dug, 
though ye make it ugly with these 
frowns, and I’m jealous o’ you 
myself when I see the lasses 
glintin’ at ye i’ the kirk.” 
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“T’m such a jealous wee wife, I 
can’t bear them to look i’ your 
way,” she would go on, with mis- 
chief in her eyes, and probing his 
sore. “I’m not like you, who say 
ye dinna mind the men staring at 
me.” 

Then he fumed and fretted in- 
wardly, for he did care, and he 
knew that she laughed at him. 

Whichsoever may have been the 
right way to keep her husband’s 
heart to herself, this was not it. 
What he needed was a love that 
would have grovelled at his feet 
till he despised it; but Jean’s 
burned in a heart whose bulwarks 
a good man might have spent 
noble years in storming, and only 
reached heaven with the last of 
them overcome. 

The best society in the country- 
side found its way to Douglas’s 
table, drawn thither by Jean’s wit. 
There was scarcely a family in 
Stratheden without a son walking 
the Parliament House, and often, 
as they coached it home from 
Pettycur, at the end of sessions, 
these young lawyers arranged to 
meet at Eden Braes for a bout of 
repartee with the bonny Mistress 
Oliphant. The name they gave 
her for beauty and for wit made 
her quite a reputation ; and others 
sought her out to whom her beauty 
was apparent enough, if her wit 
they were content to accept on 
hearsay. Her brilliant following 
flattered her not a little, and turned 
her head just so far that she forgot 
her husband’s temper. Douglas 
at his end of the table sat biting 
his lips at jests whose relish (their 
flavour, indeed, was often flat 
enough) his palate was dull to, 
and uneasily watched the young 
wigs troop to the drawing-room in 
Jean’s train, leaving him with his 
friends to drink too deeply of wine 
soured with jealousy. From his 
boyhood he had loved a soldier, 
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and it usually happened that 
officers lying at Cupar mixed at 
his table with Jean’s admirers and 
the squires and lairds who attend- 
ed there to his liking. These last 
found Douglas’s wine and con- 
versation agreeable. Even the 
best of them knew that amidst 
the finesse and artificiality in the 
drawing-room they would be like 
fish that were waterless, and were 
content to remain in the company 
of the bottle and the not too re- 
fined story, where it was possible 
for them to shine. 

“Now the ladies are gone,” 
Douglas had a habit of saying 
when Jean led off her suite; and 
the remark kept waverers from 
following. Then the host enter- 
tained them with a fund of adven- 
turous anecdote, which he retailed 
best when the wine passed freely. 
The result was that when Douglas 
rose, his head and the heads of his 
guests were not of the clearest, 
and they were less able than ever 
to match the young lawyers, who 
could wag bitter tongues, especi- 
ally as Jean seemed to enjoy the 
sharpest sallies. Angry words 
and unseemly conversations fol- 
lowed more than once, which 
Douglas blamed her friends for, 
while she, with a great deal of 
spirit, retorted on his. And this 
quarrel about their friends they 
had often. 

What happened was what al- 
ways follows—the breaking down 
of self-respect and reserve. The 
better people drew off, or paid 
their visits at times when Jean 
could receive them herself. Doug- 
las’s friends remained to sneer 
at the people they had used to 
meet there, whose presence had 
put a restraint upon them and 
upon Douglas which was removed 
now. Every day, for his part, 
Douglas was getting more wearied 
with his quiet country life, longing 
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restlessly for his old adventurous 
existence, and paying frequent 
visits to Cupar, which did not tend 
to make him more sober. His 
pride winced under the drawing 
off of the better society ; but it 
could not keep his feet out of the 
old fast road he had begun to step 
once more. 

The first child of the marriage 
was 2 girl, and when the question 
arose as to what she should be 
called— , 

“Your mother’s name was Mar- 
garet: call her Margaret,” Jean 
said to her husband. 

Unlike Willy, Douglas remained 
unaffected by the traditions of the 
family, which he had heard more 
than once, and each time, in dare- 
devil fashion, laughed to scorn. He 
had defied the curse ; he had done 
so to Willy. And yet, when his 
wife said, “Call her Margaret—it 
is a family name,” an inexpres- 
sible fear held him. 

“Call her Jean,” he said, “after 
yourself.” And Jean Oliphant she 
was called. 

Two years later a boy was born. 
Since their marriage they had not 
seen Willy. He had sent a chris- 
tening mug to little Jean, and 
that was the only time they had 
heard from him. Still, although 
the farce was becoming very piti- 
able, Mrs Jean continued to ignore 
her husband’s anger, and in a gay 
manner, with an affected uncon- 
sciousness, talked of Willy as her 
friend. 

At the boy’s birth the question 
of names came up again. It was 
the first day that Jean had been 
able to rise from her bed, and she 
stood by her husband’s side at the 


window, watching the river flowing 
under the trees. The monotonous 
quiet of the landscape soothed her 
delicate nerves. To Douglas it 
seemed to echo the dull level of 
his present life. 

“Douglas, do you know what 
Thrift Hetherwick was telling 
me?” she said, in the coaxing 
manner that worries irritable men. 

**T don’t gossip with the maids,” 
he answered roughly. 

She did not study her husband’s 
mood. Still, it is a wife’s busi- 
ness. 

“Will it please you to gossip 
with me, then? They say Wull 
Oliphant is going to marry some 
pretty London girl who is staying 
in the town at present.” 

Douglas drummed on the win- 
dow-panes. I do not know if 
Jean had come to suspect the 
cause of the brothers’ quarrel ; 
but, at any rate, she said— 

“ Couldn’t we call the boy after 
him? Call him Willy, Dug.” 

The man could not curb his 
angry jealous temper, and he lifted 
his hand as if to strike her. In 
her weak state she half - fainted 
and fell. The servants were 
called. Her maid, Thrift Hether- 
wick, came first, and found Douglas 
on his knees beside her in a pas- 
sion of fear and tenderness. 

“IT got up too soon. I fainted 
and fell,” she told them all, when 
they carried her to her bed, a 
cripple for life. 

But even there her spirit refused 
to yield. 

“Call the boy Willy, Dug,” she 
said to her husband again and 
again. 


And Willy he was called. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bright as Jean had been in the 
short, happy, if somewhat giddy 


days when the drawing-room at 
Eden Braes had been a salon where 
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she entertained wise and witty 
men, her spirit did not shine out 
as it shone when she saw her house 
more and more the resort of 
drunken wags, and her husband 
losing caste. She received these 
cronies of his with charming grace, 
as if they had been the retinue of 
a prince instead of drunken civic 
dignitaries from Cupar, or disrep- 
utable farmers and bonnet lairds., 
Nor did she shrink from receiving 
them after her accident, but was 
wheeled to the table and conversed 
gaily, steeling herself against their 
coarse jests and tales, nerving her- 
self against her abhorrence and 
pain, in a mad hope of redeeming 
her table from:the shame of it, 
and of her husband, who got drunk 
before his guests, so skilfully did 
she engage them. And then, when 
she had at last to go, she was 
wheeled back to her room, broken 
down, aged with each night’s en- 
gagement, her hair greying as she 
listened to the carousal across the 
hall. 

Meanwhile her children were 
growing up together. One of 
little Willy’s earliest recollections 
was of being ushered into boy- 
hood and a boy’s suit. Previously 
to this the cribs of the two had 
stood side by side in the night 
nursery. Now Willy was to have 
a room of his own, and these two 
symbols of departed childhood al- 
most turned his head. 

It seemed strange to have to 
kiss each other good night on 
the head of the staircase, instead 
of calling it out sleepily from 
underneath the blankets in the 
nursery. So they made it up to 
keep their doors open, which 
would make the distance between 
them less, they thought. 

Little Jean was just falling off 
to sleep when a noise across the 
lobby aroused her. Rising softly, 
she crept to her brother’s room 
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and peeped in. Evidently the 
putting on of a new suit could 
not be delayed until the morning, 
for there he stood arrayed in his 
velvet trousers, and fighting with 
the buttons of his blouse. 

“‘How nasty of ’oo, Jean,” he 
pouted, as his sister interrupted 
him. “I was coming to give ’oo 
a surprise.” 

But Jean fastened his blouse, 
crying “Shoo! shoo!” making be- 
lieve the time, as she had seen 
her mother do, that she was 
driving the black dog from his 
shoulders. 

Willy paraded up and down in 
his own room, and then the pair 
stole across the lobby to the nurs- 
ery in order that he might see 
himself in the long mirror there. 

It chanced that Douglas Oli- 
phant had left the company he 
was entertaining, and he heard 
the little laugh of his daughter 
Jean as her brother made some 
grotesque attempt to magnify the 
attractiveness of his new dress. 

At the sound of his footsteps 
on the stair the two little heads 
peeped out to see who was coming. 
They were fond and not at all 
afraid of their father, and laughed 
as his tall frame filled the nursery 
doorway. 

His seven years at Eden Braes 
had made a change upon him. 
His handsome figure, trained by 
hard fortune, was bent a little 
now under a load of flesh, and 
his carriage was no longer easy. 
The beauty of his features, which 
for a time a fast life had helped 
to intensify, was now paying the 
penalty of debauch. There was 
still the dark glance on his face, 
and the wily wine sparkled in his 
eye. 

And yet the painter could not 
have wished a lovelier picture than 
that was to be seen in the nursery 
this night. The dark scowl on 
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Douglas’s face changed to a pleased 
smile as Jean in her night-dress, 
her white feet curled against the 
cold floor, and her hair lying along 
her shoulders, turned her brother 
round and round to show off the 
beauties of his velvet blouse. 

What a blessing is man’s incon- 
sistency, as we call it! Would 
his friends below have credited 
Douglas Oliphant with filling up 
the blanks in the carouse with 
caresses from his children? Who 
knows? Who knows how many 
of them, too, were treading «the 
downward steps with their eyes 
on the stars? 

“Off to bed, little ane. Why, 
you're quite cold,” Douglas said to 
Jean, and gave her a kiss. 

“You'll come with me,” he said 
to Willy. Taking the laughing 
boy in his arms, he carried him 
down-stairs, and, entering the din- 
ing-room, set him on the table in 
the midst of his guests. 

“My son and heir, gentlemen,” 
he cried, laughingly. 

Willy’s sister heard the clink of 
the glasses and the sound of voices 
as she lay and listened. What 
strange thoughts come into little 
heads on sleepless pillow! We 
grow away from integrity with our 
clothes. The child thinks and feels 
and acts, all in one ; when he grows 
older, all the parts of him fall to 
pieces and go their own way ; and 
only the grace of God, we are told, 
can make them one, as He made 
them in the beginning. 

That laughter and clink of 
glasses which she heard nightly 
down there meant an unknown 
world to the girl. And now Willy 
had joined it. That was what she 


felt, dimly, just as she felt that 
Willy looked up to her to be in- 
fluenced. She was only a child, 
excited and weary. Perhaps being 
left alone with the gathering shad- 
ows of the nursery for the first 
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time strung her imagination un- 
duly. Soshe did not fall asleep, but 
lay and listened and wondered. 

By-and-by Willy came up-stairs, 
and felt his way to her bedside. 

“ Jean, are ’oo sleeping ?” 

“No, Willy.” 

There was a long pause, during 
which he had crept closer to her. 

“Jean, what makes mamma cry 
so?” 

** Mamma cry ?” 

“ Daddy took me into her room 
to show my new dress, Jean, and” 
—his voice grew awed here—“ she 
had to lay down her work for cry- 
ing. Did you ever hear of another 
Willy, Jean ?” 

*“ Another Willy?” said Jean, 
meditatively. “No,—just you, 
Willy.” 

There was another long pause, 
and Willy said again— 

“Yes; but there must have been 
another, Jean, and mamma said he 
was like me, and kissed me and 
began to cry, and dad sent me to 
bed.” 

A muffled shout of laughter 
sounded up the staircase and reach- 
ed the ears of the two children, 
who were awed at their mother’s 
tears. Willy pressed closer to 
Jean, and she put her little arms 
round him, and, crying at the in- 
congruity of that laughter and that 
sorrow, the two fell asleep together. 

When Willy, arrayed for the 
first time in his new suit, his yel- 
low hair hanging around his boy- 
ish face, entered his mother’s room 
on Douglas’s hand, the image of 
his uncle Wull flashed across her 
mind. And with that image came 
the recollection of her fresh young 
days, when she had known him, 
though not so young, still the 
picture of her own boy here; 
and with that recollection looking 
into the face of her unhappy lot, 
chained to her chair, and her sad, 
sad life, what wonder the tears 
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flooded her eyes, and she had to lay 
down the work which she could no 
longer see for them ? 

But Douglas, with too much 
wine in his head, was furious at 
this reception. 

“ He’s the very picture o’ Wull, 
Dug ;” and when Willy in elation 
began to speak of what the gentle- 
men in the dining-room said to him, 
she took him from his father’s 
hand, and clung to him and kissed 
him. And Douglas, rudely taking 
him from her, carried him to the 
door and sent him up-stairs. 

“OQ Dug! Dug!” Jean cried ; 
and when he came back at her call, 
she had her face in her hands. She 
had never broken down so before 
him. 

“Spare the laddie,” she cried ; 
‘he’s too young for such company.” 

“ He’s only a bairn,” he said. 
“My company’s good enough for 
him,” he added, with an oath. 
*“Where have you any better?” 
and he would have flouted at 
those who were used to come but 
did not now. 

But she caught him by the 
sleeve, the poor crippled woman 
trying with all the power of plead- 
ing in her eyes, in her voice, to 
make up for the winning ways 
and caresses with which she had 
conquered him when in the old 
days she hung low upon his arm. 

Even then a gust of laughter, 
the same laughter that was send- 
ing two little hearts up-stairs 
asleep with the mystery of sorrow, 
sounded across the lobby. 

“ D’ye hear it, Dug?” she cried, 
holding him tight, with an agony in 
her voice. ‘ D’ye hear that, Dug? 
It’s death to the boy to be there. 
It’s been death to our happiness, 
Dug. J maun listen to it, though 
it’s a knife in my heart, as I sit here 
night after night, and my bonnie 
love in there among’t, and me all 
my lane.” 
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“ J maun listen to it and their 
jests and foul tongues,” she went 
on, “and you sitting by, Dug. 
They’ve no respect for a woman, 
none for your wife. No respect 
for her grey hairs.” She laughed 
hysterically, and held up a lock. 
“They're grey, Dug: look! I 
would bear all that, and more, if 
you'd spare the laddie. Spare me 
the thought of him in there.” 

When Douglas returned to his 
company it was wild, hilarious, 
full of wine. One madder than 
the others, seeing his sobered face 
within the door, in the midst of his 
own tipsy revel, staggered to his 
feet. 

* Hullo, Oliphant! Back from 
the bosom of your family, eh?” 

And then, recalling a toast he 
may have heard at that same table, 
in better days, on lips better than 
his own, he hiccupped out— 

“ Here’s to the bonny mistress 
of Eden Braes!” and drank his 
drunken bumper. 

Douglas with a stride faced him, 
and dashing the glass from his lips, 
laid him low beside it. 

And this got noised abroad, 
painting Douglas’s reputation 
blacker than ever; for it is the 
penalty of sin that its very remedies 
must sometimes violate the law and 
the Gospel. But on this account 
his table became less the resort of 
braggarts, and of men content to 
buy their wine with a subservient 
wit. 

Jean would scarcely allow the 
children out of her sight when she 
was well enough to have them be- 
side her. But often, after any ex- 
citement, after her pleading with 
Douglas, for example, she was ill 
and prostrate, and sat in her chair 
with care and anxiety for her boy 
and girl eating the strength out of 
her. 

And so Jean and Willy grew up 
together in Eden Braes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


It is time now to tell of their 
uncle’s doings during those years of 
estrangement. 

It would have been a miracle 
had he come quite unspoiled out 
of his sorrowful youth. Perhaps 
you think that Wull Oliphant (for 
so I had better call him, as every 
one did, lest he be mixed up with 
his nephew Willy) embraced his 
experience of it too fondly. Well, 
we may safely allow the early years 
their enthusiasm and sensitiveness, 
when Time is so ready to take the 
edge off them. Had Wull been 
thrown back upon himself by the 
calamities of his boyhood, he might 
rapidly have become selfish and 
hard-hearted, as those are apt to 
be whose hopes are very bright 
before the cold douche is brought 
to play upon them. What saved 
him from his danger was a healthy 
trading instinct. Through it he 
had become, to an extent unusual 
in one so young, a man of afiairs 
in his native town, and an advis- 
er of many men in their ventures. 
He sat among the bigwigs at 
the upper end of the Council 
Board, where the lamp burned. 
For in these days the humbler 
representatives of the citizens were 
huddled together at the bottom, 
where they were expected, like the 
little boys, to be seen and not 
heard. They were not even very 
well seen, for when one of them 
made a remark, those at the top 
would peer down into the dark- 
ness, and say, “‘ Wha’s that speak- 


they never dreamed of it. The 
name of Sanders Thomson was a 
memory in the town simply be- 
cause he had ventured to do so, 
and had been told from the chair, 
“Tf it werena for the place you’re 
in, my man, I wud jail ye.” 

Nor, in spite of his enterprises 
being crippled when Douglas with- 
drew with his portion, did Wull 
fail to build up his own fortunes. 
The doors of all Kirkcaldy houses 
which he chose to enter were open 
for him from his birth. But, he not 
being jovially inclined, his other 
amiable qualities could not have 
opened the hearts of his fellow- 
merchants had there not been 
joined to them an aptitude for 
striking a bargain. Wonderful good 
fortune attended the sailing of his 
ships, and (in the language of the 
place) he was a “ well-to-do man.” 

Besides, no one unless he were a 
hermit could have failed to be 
touched with something of the 
colour of the manner of living 
then in vogue. Uncouth in its 
manners, vernacular and boisterous 
in its ways, it was a kindly genera- 
tion Wull was born into! In 
these days, when the villa was 
not dreamed of, men knew their 
position, and could live and joke 
and cultivate a familiar wit in 
the knowledge. Honest burghers, 
half-witted naturals, even some 
who claimed a touch of gentleness, 
dwelt on the same stair-head, and 
rubbed shoulders on the causeway 
in a friendly way without averted 


in’doon there?” As for criticising, eyes. The ladies were homely, but 





1 Two little facts suggest more of its genius than volumes could do. One is 
that Bailie Malcolm, with the consent of the Crocodile Club, translated dramatis 
persone as ‘‘a dram for each person.” The other is that Trickie Morton, who 
cried a worthy baker’s pies of a Saturday night, did so thus: ‘‘ Pies hot! pies 
hot! Penny anes and twopenny wans.” The elegance of wans (Anglicé, ones), 
as compared to anes, was to the mind of the town only a due recognition of the 
might of wealth. 
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as proud as they were homely, and 
beauty in ruffles and three inches 
of heels was something of a divinity, 
as was right when every youth 
was something of a beau. 

Wull Oliphant did not take full 
advantage of the wide gamut of 
pleasure thus afforded. He was 
one of the few in his generation 
in whom was to be found the 
serious mind which in the next 
was to work many righteous cures, 
but at a great expense of light- 
ness of heart. 

‘* He’s a very solemncholy youth, 
Will’um Oliphant,” Bailie Mal- 
colm said often to his brethren 
of the Crocodile Club. Still, he 
invited the solemncholy youth to 
his house, and made him very wel- 
come, as did all who had daugh- 
ters, it being an unnatural thing 
that he should live always alone 
in that big solitary house. His 
pleasures, taken thus mildly, and 
his being much made of, did not 
dispel the loneliness of his home, 
nor make him forget all the causes 
of it. But with his business, and 
thé friendliness of his fellow-men, 
and the unspoken sympathy of old 
Marjory’s attentions, they helped 
to do so. And when to them was 
added romance, his troubles were 
almost forgotten. 

When Beatrix Morley came 
north from London to visit Bailie 
Malcolm and his family, she found 
Wull, who happened to be journey- 
ing home from Edinburgh, a very 
practical help in the trials of 
her passage at Pettycur Ferry. 
Wearied and sick as she was, she 
drew funny mental pictures of 
herself and her rustic cavalier 
(for so she thought of him) ; and in 
course of time the friends she had 
left received a very lively account 
of her journey, and of a certain 
“tall, fair, handsome young man 
of these parts,” who bespoke 
special comforts to her. 
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“Do not picture my champion 
dressed in a kilt,” she wrote, “but in 
wonderfully well-fitting breeches, 
which show him a tolerable figure 
when he stands straight upon his 
legs, for in bowing he has much 
to learn. He is a man of no little 
importance in this district as well 
as in his own eyes (which are 
clear blue, by the way), as I might 
have guessed from the respect paid 
his rather authoritative manner. 
But I was too sick to notice any- 
thing. I only learned it when 
our coach stopped before a plain- 
looking inn near the centre of 
this town, where cousin Malcolm 
and Mary and Kate awaited me. 
My knight of the Ferry was in- 
troduced to me as a Mr William 
Oliphant ; but the girls call him 
‘Wull,’ and cousin Malcolm says 
they are ‘weel acquaint’; so I 
may expect to see more of him. 
What a sight we must have pre- 
sented on board that boat! Fancy 
the big retriever of the barrack- 
yard—do you remember it? a con- 
sequential animal — fancy it, re- 
turning from dining and fussing 
about your kitten—only, I didn’t 
feel kittenish. But I’m sure I 
felt grateful.” 

She had told him so very prettily 
at parting, giving him a white un- 
gloved hand. 

*‘Safe at last! I shall ever be 
grateful to you,” she said. 

“T am aye at your service, 
madam, and glad to find we have 
friends in common,” was his reply ; 
and it was then that she noticed 
his bow, which he made in his best 
manner, with fifty pairs of eyes at 
High Street windows looking down 
with pride. 

The Bailie patted Wull on the 
shoulder, getting almost on his 
tip-toes to do so, and said loftily— 

“ Will’um will join us in a hand 
at whist on an early nicht.” 

“Just as one of ourselves,” he 
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added, as he gave his arm to the 
smiling but still pale Beatrix, and 
left Wull to walk home on air. 

In that letter she wrote home 
Beatrix scarcely did justice to her 
satirical powers. But she showed 
her observance in that touch about 
his ‘‘ rather authoritative manner.” 
It was the manner of one accus- 
tomed to play “ first fiddle,” as we 
say, and scarcely became so young 
aman. But it was exaggerated 
by a new excitement. The touch 
of austerity in him could not pre- 
vent a century’s legacy of gallantry 
now and then cropping to the sur- 
face. He had never brought the 
roses to the cheeks of his captains’ 
daughters, as Douglas did, and 
would have done to Beatrix’s, if 
anybody could have made them 
show through the powder there. 
Douglas always had the rakish 
air. But the fires leapt up un- 
accountably in Wull when the 
pale, beautiful face, with its ex- 
pressive eyes, looked up to him 
in thanks for the offer of an ex- 
change of seats in that uncomfort- 
able pitching pinnace. 

So it came about that this 
chance meeting brought to Beatrix 
Morley’s feet, when she first 
flashed upon Kirkcaldy society, 
the most eligible of the young 
sparks who were expected to toast 
her in their cups. It was a very 
provincial society, and a small star 
made a wonderful lustre in it. 
Mary and Kate Malcolm, for ex- 
ample, the Bailie’s daughters, who 
were as far removed from beauty 
as from plainness, did a good deal 
of twinkling ; but, indeed, Beatrix 
would have outshone bright stars 
anywhere, and knew it, and con- 
descended much, in consequence, 
upon her cousin the Bailie and 
his associates. 

She honoured Wull with a de- 
lightful ¢éte-d-téte when he accepted 
the Malcolms’ invitation two even- 
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ings later. Kate and her father 
were playing their after-dinner 
game of draughts when he went 
in, and Beatrix allowed him a 
seat close by where she sat, looking 
more charming than ever in the 
Bailie’s big chair by the fire. The 
occasion of their first meeting 
stood them in good stead when 
other subjects failed them, and she 
was ever ready with a fresh 
comical description of her evil 
plight. When two young people 
are pleased to recur to one topic of 
conversation, it is a sign they are 
on good terms with each other. 
These two even pledged themselves 
friends in an indirect way. 

“Oh, dear me,” Beatrix said, at 
the end of a hearty laugh at some 
recollection—trivial enough, unless 
told in such circumstances. “It’s 
dreadful to think of the trouble 
I gave you.” 

“Ye ga’e me none,” he said. 
“Ten times as much would have 
been a pleasure.” 

She laughed in her corner. 

‘Ten times naught are naught,” 
she said, in schoolboy tones. “I 
always heard that you Scotch 
were exact and logical and cool- 
headed. sut ~=your argument 
rushes on like Paul’s epistles.” 

I rather think that Beatrix 
illustrating from Paul’s epistles 
must have been delightful. 

“Sunday’s sermon,” thought 
Kate. 

‘Tell Beatrix what Rab Heth- 
erwick, the Cupar carrier, said,” 
the Bailie interposed. (They all 
knew that he meant to tell her 
himself.) ‘Rab was arguing a 
point with his minister, and the 
minister thought to grip him by 
saying, ‘But Paul says so-and-so.’ 
‘Ah! but,’ says Rab, ‘that’s 
where Paul and me differs.’” 

“Mind your game,” Kate said 
to her father, who was laughing as 
if his comments were the most 
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relevant in the world. ‘We all 
ken your stories.” 

Beatrix said quietly to William— 

“ His — eh —anecdote is fresh 
proof of what I said.” 

“JT can come back to what I 
meant to begin with, though,” 
Wull replied, also in lowered 
tones. “It was no trouble if it 
gave me your friendship.” 

The perferviduwm ingenium Scoto- 
rum she had twitted this young 
man upon was coming out in new 
instances, and she opened her eyes 
a little at it. But she answered 
him— 

“You may be certain of that. 
We speak like old friends al- 
ready.” 

“They twa’s very cosh,” said 
the Bailie, looking up from his 
board. And Kate thought so 
also. Beatrix gave Wull a smile, 
and made him happy with a look 
which said, ‘Once more, what he 
says confirms what I was telling 


you.” 
The weeks that followed were 
lover’s weeks for Wull. The 


youngsters in the coffee-room made 
eyes to one another at his restless 
coming and going. The old men 
looked over their newspapers and 
smiled to themselves, like sly old 
dogs licking their toothless chumps 
over a puppy’s inevitable distemper. 
The doings of Mister Will’um and 
the English leddy were chronicled 
in every close from the harbour to 
the West Port. As we know, they 
even reached his kinsfolks’ ears at 
Eden Braes by way of Rab Hether- 
wick and his daughter Thrift. At 
certain tea-drinkings among the 
fashion, at which the Malcolms 
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and their cousin were not present, 
or when they had left, much was 
said by the matrons about what 
was due to one’s own sea-maws. 
And one lively girl once whispered 
to her neighbour that, to her mind, 
more was due to the daughters 
than to the maws, and the remark 
was passed round among the young 
ladies for the reason I mention it, 
as a specimen of wit, and caused 
considerable laughter till the 
graver and more satisfying opinion 
took its place, that “‘it would be a 
disappointment to Kate Malcolm, 
at any rate.” 

A pretty woman lays her account 
with the depreciation of her own 
sex ; but it was hard that Beatrix 
should have suffered at the hands 
of the Crocodile Club. Its mem- 
bers—honest men who, week in 
week out, drank themselves nightly 
at Adam Bendalow’s out of one 
another’s recognition, and rang 
the bell for one another's re- 
moval—felt it a grievance that on 
her account the Bailie deserted 
them on one or two nights. They 
had found out somehow that her 
father, the Major Morley whose 
prowess was always on the tru- 
ant’s lips, was, after all, only 
a captain in a line regiment 
lying at Hythe, and they swore, 
over their tumblers, that they 
cared neither for her nor for any 
major, nor colonel even, that ever 
stepped, but could drink with the 
best of them. They were not pro- 
fessing beyond their reputation, for 
to “work the crocodile” was a 
potent phrase in the town.! 
“We've a’ got women folks of 
our ain,” they said to one another, 





1 The toddy-ladle which gave name to this club has survived all its patrons, 
and even its usefulness. It is of oak, with a handle carved in the figure of a 
crocodile. Although the brewer of the toddy might fall beneath the board in the 
course of his labours, it was not necessary for the club to disperse, so long as 
another was found able—no one’s willingness being doubted—to ‘‘ work the 


crocodile.” 
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showing that they regarded their 
neighbour’s backsliding as a source 
of danger to themselves. It was 
perhaps to fortify them against it 
at this time that a wag of their 
number drew the famous carica- 
ture of the Bailie being led out of 
temptation, in which was shown 
forth in Trickie Morton, the town’s 
officer, the virtuous conviviality of 
these jolly dogs, while a more 
fashionable than modest represen- 
tation of Beatrix Morley stood for 
the wiles of the hearth which beset 
them. 

Wull Oliphant’s thoughts were 
far above such tittle-tattle of back- 
shops and front drawing-rooms, 
and he had eyes for none but 
Beatrix. If he was away from 
the Bailie’s for an evening (and 
that did not happen often), he 
could not rest in his own house, 
but wandered into the garden, and, 
leaning on the west wall, gazed at 
the chimney-pots and sighed for 
his divinity, who somewhere under 
them was dreaming of him, he 
loved to think. To his credit be 
it said, I never heard that he 
lapsed into poetry in these noc- 
turnal reveries. Could he have 
seen a little farther under the 
roofs, and Beatrix’s smiles, he 
would have learned that, as she 
sat toasting her shapely feet, she 
thought of him, with a kind of 
negative pleasure, as the only re- 
deeming feature in this world of 
ennui into which she had landed. 

His amour propre, which every- 
thing and everybody conspired to 
flatter, would have been sorely 
wounded had he come to know 
this, and that she was becoming 
infinitely bored with her one beau’s 
earnest manner. She had never 
got rid of the retriever idea, and 
she was sick of his seriousness, 
and the gossip and the vulgarity 
of her acquaintances. She saw 
well enough that these matrons, 
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with their hints and nods, expected 
her to become one of themselves, 
with this very sober-sided ship- 
owner for a husband. She being 
given rather to “ high-sniffingness,” 
the idea was not very flattering to 
this daughter of the Hythe cap- 
tain; and she relieved her mind 
in some satirical letters, with here 
and there allusions to Wull, meant 
especially for the eyes of a certain 
City magnate, of not more than 
middle age, said to be anxious to 
negotiate a bond of matrimony 
with a daughter of a captain of 
the line. 

Yet her cousins thought to please 
her by throwing her and Wull to- 
gether. They accepted an invi- 
tation, for example, to go east and 
see over his ships, and dine after- 
wards at his house, where their 
father would join them. 

Beatrix was in a most irritable 
frame of mind when they were 
putting on their bonnets to go to 
the harbour. 

“This perfect paragon — this 
Apollo!” she cried. ‘ You make 
far too much of him. Is it his 
good looks or his sweet disposition 
turns all your heads? I’ve heard 
that his brother is a handsomer 
man.” 

“Handsome is as handsome 
does,” said Kate. ‘ Dug Oliphant 
wasn’t a good man.” 

*‘No? He’s married, you see,” 
Beatrice replied, mockingly. “Oh! 
Mr Wull’s good” (there was some- 
thing about this title of “Mr 
Wull” that satisfied her ideas of 
his awkwardness and self-import- 
ance), “‘ dreadfully good and gauche 
—gawky, you say: don’t you? 
But young men, you know, when 
they’re bad are very, very bad, and 
when they’re good, just horrid.” 

“And that leaves us little 
choice,” Mary said, with the calm 
smile of one who knew a young 
man of the town who was just a 
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nice medium, and was to make 
her an excellent husband, by the 
way. 

“ Now, Kate,” Beatrix went on, 
still before the mirror, “isn’t 
William just the least little bit 
of a prig?” 

“ No—you don’t think so. What 
is a prig?” 

“Sweet innocent! Why, Kate, 
a prig’s a person better than your- 
self—that is, not really better, but 
who thinks he is, or—or makes you 
think you are worse. I declare 
it’s as difficult to define as to tie 
these lappets.” 

“Perhaps, then,” said Mary, 
“we are all prigs—to one an- 
other.” 

“There! that will do nicely. 
Thank you, Kate,” Beatrix said, 
with her chin in the air, and pat- 
ting the bow Kate had tied be- 
neath it. “Thank you, Kate. 
You're not one. Even if you 
could be,” she added, laughingly ; 
“ prigs are all men, my dear.” 

“ But all men are not prigs?” 

‘“* Bother it!” Beatrix said under 
her breath. She had said plainly 
enough what she thought of Wull, 
and why could they not be content 
with that ? 

“No, Kate. I should say not,” 
she said, affecting a wiseacre air. 
“The man one is going to marry, 
for example, is not one. And, to 
please you, I will admit that our 
friend is only almost one.” 

“To please me!” said Kate, 
reddening. “ Almost?” 

** Almost.” 

“ But I thought—we all thought 

” 


“ T know what you all thought,” 
she said, drawing the girl to her ; 
“and you are all little gooseys.” 

“But you can see... Wull 
thinks.” 

“T give you up,” said Beatrix. 
“Fighting on the men’s side 
against the sex! It’s treason. 
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Wull is only one side of the ques- 
tion. The lady has her right.” 

**To laugh at a man behind his 
back and make love to his face,” 
said Kate, with flashing eyes. 

“ Now you are a goose, cousin 
mine. Who would think of laugh- 
ing to Wull’s solemn frills? One 
might as well kiss her hand to the 
Pope. And to make love behind 
his back—where would the fun be, 
dear?” 

‘*You’re a naughty girl, Bea- 
trix,” Kate said. 

“T can’t help being agreeable,” 
Beatrix replied, lightly. 

“You can be agreeable, like 

“You,”— Beatrix finished the 
sentence for her. 

“No! I didn’t mean me. I 
meant us,” Kate cried, leaving the 
room in a heat. 

“ Really,” Beatrix said to Mary, 
“ your sister has a most exagger- 
ated opinion of that young man.” 

The young man had certainly 
an exaggerated opinion of Beatrix, 
and it was to receive something of 
a shock that day. Mary and Kate 
led the way up the pier, Wull as 
usual having taken his place at 
Beatrix’s side. There was a 
change in her manner which he 
could not understand. ‘“ The ‘us’ 
can make themselves agreeable,” 
she was saying to herself, trying 
to feel ill-used. 

The knots of sailors fell back 
respectfully as they passed ; but a 
poor woman in rags, and an old 
Tuscan straw bedecked with rib- 
bons, held her ground. 

“Look at the bonny couple 
she cried, pointing a half-witted 
finger at them, and laughing back 
to the sailors. 

Wull put a copper into her 
hand, and Beatrix in her ill- 
temper asked him the price of 
the compliment. 

“T’m not at liberty to pay for 
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the couple yet,” he said, mistaking 
her mood, in his determination 
that she should not misunderstand 
him. 

Beatrix quickened her pace in 
chagrin. 

“No,” she said in answer; 
“we'll take it you paid for your 
own share of it.” 

Wull made but a dull host that 
evening. The idea of entertain- 
ing Beatrix in his own house had 
added a kind of comfortable as- 
surance to the hopes which her 
previous kindness had inspired. 
On that account, her coldness in 
the afternoon had depressed him 
the more, and it took the Bailie 
all his time, born entertainer as 
he was, to keep the conversation 
from flagging. 

In the course of it some allusion 
was made to the poor woman at the 
harbour. 

*‘Oh, that was the woman that 
hailed Kate stopped short, 
remembering what she had hailed 
them with. It flashed through 
Beatrix’s mind that Kate’s ears 
had been very open to what was 
going on. 

“Was it Caledony—full sail?” 
the Bailie asked. 

“ Cale—what?” said Beatrix. 

“Caledony. The nateral’s sweet- 
heart was a sailor,” the Bailie began 
to explain. 

Mary interrupted him. 

“It’s rather a sad story, Bea- 
trix,” she said. ‘“ Her sweetheart 
sailed in the ship Caledonia, and 
was lost. She went out of her 
mind with grief, and now she 
wanders round the harbour singing 
about the return of her lover and 
his ship.” 

“And she’s called Caledony— 
full sail,” the Bailie said over his 
toddy, though Mary had told her 
story very pathetically. ‘But 
that’s not the best of it.” 
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“Never mind, father,” again 
interrupted Mary, knowing that 
the best of it was not likely to be 
very reputable. 

Kate’s eyes met Beatrix’s. 

“And all the gentlemen give 
her coppers,” she said, savagely. 
“Tt’s time we were getting on our 


things.” 
Wull had been silent during 
this conversation. When the 


ladies left the room, the Bailie, 
whose tongue was now loosened 
by toddy to express what his eyes 
had noticed, clapped his hand on 
Wull’s shoulder. 

“Quite right, Wull, my man. 
That’s the way to bring the jade 
to her senses. Mind what Rab 
Fergusson says— 


‘When your jo puts on her gloom, 
Do ye sae too, and never fash your 
thumb,’” 


he said, with an oracular wink. 

The words may have comforted 
the love-sick youth when his guests 
took their departure. 

Andrew Anderson, with his 
flambeau, was lighting the street 
lamps when the Bailie, with 
Beatrix on his arm, the two girls 
following, emerged from the 
porch. 

** Gin ye meet a bonnie lassie, 

Gi’e her a kiss and let her gae.” 


A tipsy sailor was filling the air 
with his song. Then, with the con- 
servatism of the East End, heceased 
his drunken ditty, and followed in 
the wake of the official, deriding 
his new-fangled employment, and 
shouting “ Leary-licht-the-lamps!” 
after him. 

The night air had not had time 
yet to take effect upon the seasoned 
Crocodile, and he steadied himself 
with wonderful dignity on Bea- 
trix’s arm. 

“Go ’way home, Thomas Rod- 
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ger,” he said to the reveller. 
Beatrix could have cried with 
vexation had the pompous magis- 
trate been less comical. 

“ He’s as drunk ’s mysel’,” mut- 
tered Mr Rodger, with a passing 
reflection, perhaps, on man’s in- 
humanity to man, and then betook 
himself eastwards, waking the 
echoes afresh with 


‘«Gin ye meet a bonnie lassie.” 


A few steps brought the Bailie 
to his house, and as he stood 
fumbling for his latch-key the 
figure of a gaunt grey woman flit- 
ted past. 

“What’s Preaching Mary doin’ 
out the nicht?” he said. 

The woman heard him, 
turned back. 


and 


? 


“This is a bad business, Bailie,” | 


she said, twisting her grey locks 
under her snood. 
“ What’s this now, Mary ?” 
“‘James’s wife. She’s deid.” 
“Dead! Ay! Dearme. When 
was this? What did she die o’?” 
* No’ an hour syne. Drank her- 
self to death !” 
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“ Deplorable!” said the Bailie, 
shaking his head. 

“‘She’s in hell now,” the woman 
went on. 

“Tut, tut, my woman. Neither 
you nor me kens a 

‘But it’s in the Bible. 
lieve the Word.” 

“Hush! Mary, Mary.” 

“She’s in hell. And serve her 
richt, too;” and the woman went 
on her way. 

Beatrix shuddered. 

**Deshent woman, Mary, for an 
Anibaptisht,” muttered the Bailie, 
busy with his latch-key again. 
* Ver’ strange noshions! The 
puir body no’ an hour dead, and 
she wud ha’e ’er in hell already.” 

“Quick, father, and let us in,” 
said the impatient Kate. “It’s cold 
standing here.” 

“Patiensch, dear. Patiensch. 
Stead-y! I’m waitin’ till key-hole 
comsh round.” 

And this, thought Beatrix, was 
what the matrons had in store for 
her, and less than ever she envied 
the ladies of the town their lives 
and their lords. 





I be- 
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BEN JONSON 


WueEn King James VI. of Scot- 
land became King James I. of Eng- 
land, and transferred himself from 
the banks of the Forth to the banks 
of the Thames, it was with a fare- 
well assurance to his Scottish sub- 
jects that they need not be incon- 
solable over his departure, for 
Scotland would always be dear 
to him, and he would make it a 
rule to be back among them at 
least once every three years. That 
was in 1603; but for fourteen 
years there was no fulfilment of 
the promise, and not till 1617 did 
his Majesty recross the Border. 
His return to his native kingdom 
in that year—and it was the only 


time he ever saw Scotland again © 


—was to be of no small conse- 
quence to the Scottish body-politic 
generally, and to the Church of 
Scotland in particular. It was in 
this visit that he set agoing among 
the Scots the ecclesiastical agita- 
tion which resulted in the famous 
Five Articles of Perth of the fol- 
lowing year, ordaining and mak- 
ing compulsory certain changes in 
the Scottish Church ritual that 
were necessary, in his Majesty’s 
eyes, for the perfection of the 
Episcopal Church system already 
successfully established by him in 
Scotland. What we are imme- 
diately concerned with now, how- 
ever, is the vast conteniporary 
sensation occasioned by the visit 
throughout the British Islands. 
In Scotland the preparations for 
it had been enormous and elabor- 
ate, and the commotion on the 
king’s actual arrival, and so long 
as he remained, was extraordinary. 
It was on the 13th of May that 
he and his magnificent retinue of 
horse, foot, and carriages entered 
Scotland by Berwick-upon-T weed ; 
and from that day onward, through 
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IN EDINBURGH. 


his carefully prearranged circuit 
among the towns, royal palaces, 
and mansions of the nobility in 
the southern shires,—Edinburgh 
and Holyrood having, of course, 
most of his presence, but the cir- 
cuit extending to Dundee, Perth, 
and St Andrews,—his motion was 
through one series of banquetings, 
huzzaings, speechifyings, and pre- 
sentations of poems of welcome to 
him, interrupted only by days of 
hunting and hawking in neigh- 
bourhoods where there was plenty 
of game, and not ended till the 
4th of August, when, after some 
stay in Glasgow, he and his retinue 
vanished back into England by 
Dumfries and Annan. But while 
the excitement was naturally 
greatest in Scotland, England 
shared in it. The great retinue 
the king had brought with him 
was composed largely of English- 
men, and included about a score 
of the men of the very highest 
rank and distinction in the Eng- 
lish realm. Young George Vil- 
liers, then Earl of Buckingham, 
afterwards Marquis and Duke of 
Buckingham, was with him ; and, 
though we may think little of that 
now, all England thought much of 
it then, for Buckingham was the 
king’s all-powerful favourite, and 
wherever he might go, all English 
eyes kept him in sight. The 
stately Thomas Howard, Ear! of 
Arundel and Surrey, and premier 
earl of England, was in his Ma- 
jesty’s train, as were also two 
other English earls, of whose ad- 
vent into Scotland on this occa- 
sion one hears with particular 
interest because of their celebrity 
in English literary history. One 
of them was Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, the early 
patron of Shakespeare, to whom, 
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in his youth, Shakespeare had 
dedicated his ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ” 
and his “‘ Lucrece” ; and the other 
was William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, whom some take to 
have been the “Mr W. H.” of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and who is 
known independently, by the sub- 
sequent dedication to him and his 
brother of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s works, to have been 
a special admirer of Shakespeare, 
and on terms of intimacy with 
him while he lived. Besides these 
four great English earls, there 
were with the king a number of 
English barons and knights,—one 
of the barons a certain then well- 
known Lord Zouche of Haryng- 
worth, and one of the knights a 
Sir Thomas Lake, then English 
Secretary of State. Moreover, the 
king had taken three English 
bishops with him—one of them 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes—and 
not a few minor English ecclesias- 
tics, among whom was Dr William 
Laud, not yet a bishop, but a 
busy man already in the English 
Church as a propagandist of those 
peculiar ecclesiastical views of 
which, when he did become bishop 
and archbishop, both England and 
Scotland were to have ample ex- 
perience. Nor do we exhaust the 
matter when we simply imagine 
these eminent Englishmen as com- 
ing into Scotland with the king in 
May 1617 and going back with him 
into England in the following 
August with reports of what they 
had seen and done in the north. 
Six of them returned mere English- 
men no longer, but converted into 
what may be called honorary Scots. 
The Earls of Buckingham, Arun- 
del, and Pembroke, with Lord 
Zouche, Sir Thomas Lake, and 
Bishop Andrewes, were by his 
Majesty’s orders made members of 
his Scottish Privy Council, and, 
appearing personally in the cham- 
ber in the High Street of Edin- 
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burgh where the Council held its 
meetings, were sworn into the 
office with all the accustomed 
forms. It was an honour not 
likely to be forgotten by them- 
selves, or to be omitted by the 
English heralds thenceforth in the 
enumeration of their titles. 

From this sketch it will have 
been seen that one effect of King 
James’s visit to Scotland in 1617 
must have been a sudden increase 
of interest among the English in 
Scotland and her concerns. There 
had always, of course, been a good 
deal of intercourse between the 
two countries; and since the ac- 
cession of James to the English 
throne the amount of coming and 
going between them had corre- 
sponded to the new intimacy of 
their mutual relations. But the 
movement hitherto had been far 
more of Scots into England than of 
Englishmen into Scotland. Since 
James had become King of Eng- 
land, the shoaling of lean and 
hungry Scots southwards after 
him, in quest of richer pastures 
and better incomes, had been pro- 
verbial with the English, a subject 
of incessant satire with them, and 
indeed a sore social grievance,— 
the grievance all the greater be- 
cause the ascertained counter-at- 
tractions of Scotland had not as yet 
been sufficient to establish a return 
current of English pilgrims north- 
wards. Nowadays the counter- 
attractions have been amply ascer- 
tained ; and every autumn hun- 
dreds of titled or wealthy English- 
men come into Scotland for the 
pleasures of grouse-shooting, sal- 
mon-fishing, and deer-stalking, and 
thousands of less privileged Eng- 
lish tourists come also for the 
more modest pleasures of admiring 
romantic scenery, climbing Scot- 
tish mountains, and wearing kilts. 
At the time with which we are 
dealing, all this was in the far 
future ; and English adventurers 
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into Scotland were rare. King 
James’s visit of 1617 had the 
effect, it appears, of beginning a 
change in that respect. There 
was roused among the English, if 
not a kindlier feeling towards 
Scotland and the Scots, at least a 
more inquisitive curiosity respect- 
ing both the land and the people. 
Among Londoners who could afford 
a longish holiday it began to be a 
question whether it was necessary 
to go to France or Italy for the 
purpose, or whether there might 
not be a more economic, and per- 
haps as enjoyable, holiday in North 
Britain. This, at all events, is 
what occurred to Ben Jonson. 

There were motives in Ben Jon- 
son’s case that must have aided 
the conclusion to which he came. 
He had Scottish blood in his veins. 
His father, an English Puritan 
minister, had died before Ben was 
born; but that father’s father,— 
Ben’s grandfather,— was a John- 
ston of Annandale, who had 
migrated into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Might not 
one, before one died, have a look 
at Annandale? Moreover, might 
not one see novelties in Scotland, 
and turn them, when one came 
back, to dramatic or other literary 
account ? These motives co-operat- 
ing, Ben Jonson did resolve on a 
journey to Scotland, resolving at 
the same time that he would 
make the journey thither and back 
wholly on foot. 

When Ben Jonson came to this 
resolution he was in the forty-sixth 
year of his age, and, though not 
yet formally Poet-Laureate, vir- 
tually’ such already by the king’s 
favour and the receipt of a pro- 
visional Court pension till the 
laureateship should be ready for 
him, and indubitably, on that 
account, and also in independent 
public regard, the most conspicu- 
ous figure in the London world of 
letters. This position he had 
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attained by the merits of that 
long series of dramas for the 
regular theatres, masques for per- 
formance at Court or to private 
order, and _ satires, epigrams, 
epistles, and other poetical mis- 
cellanies, which he had begun 
while Elizabeth was on the throne, 
and he and Shakespeare were 
Londoners together, but had con- 
tinued with ever-increasing in- 
dustry after James had succeeded 
Elizabeth, and Shakespeare had 
gone into retirement in his native 
Stratford-on-Avon. He had won 
the position, however, after a hard 
contest, caused partly by the 
natural resistance of the popular 
taste to that poetry of rough and 
learned strength, that drama of 
incessant moral and social invec- 
tive, which he sought to substitute 
for the more ideal poetry and the 
more romantic kind of drama that 
had been exemplified in Shake- 
speare and others of the Eliza- 
bethans, but in large measure also 
by the aggressiveness of his temper, 
the pugnacious opinionativeness 
with which he expounded and 
defended on all occasions his 
peculiar principles of literary and 
dramatic art, and his readiness to 
take offence and quarrel savagely 
with his contemporaries. But not 
only had the disadvantages of 
these personal characteristics been 
overcome by the real merits of his 
dramas and other writings, the 
weight and force of intellect they 
exhibited, backed as these were 
by the support eventually of the 
learned and University critics to 
whom he had always kept appeal- 
ing on behalf of his principles 
when he failed with the theatre- 
goers ; it so happened that by the 
exertion of these very character- 
istics in another form he had 
doubled his influence and noto- 
riety. Afflicted, like his great 
namesake Dr Samuel afterwards, 
with a constitutional hypochondria, 
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from the horrors of which he 
sought refuge in daily club-life,— 
and club-life in London then 
meant convivial life in taverns,— 
he had acquired, by his powers of 
conversation, and his aggressive 
and domineering habits, very much 
that kind of social dictatorship in 
London literary circles which Dr 
Samuel afterwards wielded. There, 
in one tavern or another, night 
after night, he sat in the chair, 
laying down the law among the 
junior scholars and wits who sur- 
rounded him, all dreading him, 
and all delighting to be in his 
company. So for the ten years or 
so during which the one supreme 
man who alone could vanquish 
him in a wit-combat—the gentle 
and placid Shakespeare—was away 
in his Warwickshire retirement ; 
and so in 1618, when Shakespeare 
had been dead for two years. 

It may be imagined what a stir 
there was in London and all places 
round about when it was rumoured, 
some time in 1618, that Ben was 
to be absent from his London 
haunts for a while on a pedestrian 
expedition to Scotland. As he 
had been a widower for a good 
many years, and had no children 
living, there was no obvious im- 
pediment of a domestic kind. One 
impediment of another kind there 
was, however. When, some five- 
and-twenty years before, Ben had 
shaken himself clear from the 
detested trade of bricklaying, to 
which he had been brought up by 
his step-father, and also from a 
rough temporary experiment of sol- 
diering and camp-life in the Neth- 
erlands, and had first taken to 
literature as his proper calling, 
he was, as we gather from his own 
description, a tall and pale-faced 
youth of lean frame; but so many 
intervening years of sedentary life 
and of ill-regulated habits had 
produced their physical effects, 
until now, in his forty-sixth year, 
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as he himself tells us, he had 
swollen into a man of huge cor- 
pulence, at whose mountainous 
girth and rocky and surly visage 
passers-by that knew nothing of 
his other titles to distinction 
would turn to look as he walked 
in Cheapside. How was he to 
succeed in his proposed tramp on 
foot all the way to Scotland ? 

He had meditated the tramp, it 
appears, in the previous year, while 
his Majesty himself was among the 
Scots. This we learn from a pre- 
served London news-letter of the 
date 4th June 1617, the writer of 
which, after a scrap of the most 
recent news that had reached him 
about the king’s doings in Scot- 
land, adds, “ Ben Jonson is going 
on foot to Edinburgh and back 
for his profit.” Had the intention 
been then carried out, we should 
have heard of Ben as actually one 
of the king’s retinue in part of 
the royal progress, and it would 
have been interesting to fancy him 
as going about in that retinue in 
the company more particularly of 
his friend and generous patron 
the Earl of Pembroke. But the 
journey had been postponed, and 
Ben was still in London when the 
king, Pembroke, and the rest were 
back there from their northern 
tour. He was still in London in 
the early months of 1618, super- 
intending the performance of two 
new masques of his, one of them 
a masque at Court for Twelfth 
Night. There is a snarling refer- 
ence to this masque in a news-letter 
of the 10th of January 1618. It 
had been so dull, the writer reports, 
that people were saying the poet 
should return to his old trade of 
bricklaying. 

As nearly as can be calculated, 
it was late in June 1618 when 
Ben made his final preparations 
for setting out. Among those of 
whom he then took leave one was 
the great Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
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whose jocular words to him at 
parting were that “he loved not 
to see Poesy go on other feet than 
poetical dactylus and spondzeus.” 
Ben’s movements were likely to be 
spondeic ; but he did set out. He 
appears to have chosen the eastern 
or great northern route, — the 
same York and Newcastle route 
by which his Majesty had gone to 
Scotland the year before. At all 
events, he is heard of as being in 
Darlington in Durham, probably 
about the middle of July, and 
as buying a new pair of shoes 
there, from which he suffered for 
a day or two on resuming his 
tramp. 

It was about the time when 
Ben had got thus far on his 
journey that another and much 
humbler member of the London 
literary fraternity, who had been 
roused by his example, left London 
to perform the same feat of walk- 
ing all the way to Scotland, but 
with the further boast that he 
would do it without taking a 
penny in his pocket. This was 
John Taylor, the Water-Poet or 
Sculler-Poet,— so called because, 
after a life of sailoring in various 
parts, he had settled in London 
as a boatman on the Thames, 
earning his living by that craft, 
and at the same time gratifying 
his passion for scribbling by the 
composition of pieces of doggerel 
verse and rigmarole prose, which 
he had printed in separate sheets 
or fly-leaves for sale to subscribers 
or to chance boating customers. 
He was a public character about 
Westminster and a general favour- 
ite. The belief at the time was 
that he had been urged to his new 
adventure by some of the wags 
about Oourt, from a mere mis- 
chievous purpose of annoying Ben 
and turning Ben’s pedestrian jour- 
ney into ridicule; and, though 


the Water-Poet denied this sub- 
sequently with vehement protesta- 
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tions, Ben remained of that opinion. 
Be that as it may, behold the 
Water-Poet, on the 14th of July, 
leaving London behind him, and 
striding on in the wake of Ben! 
Not exactly in his wake, though ; 
for it might not have been safe if 
he had overtaken the big and 
irascible man! Judiciously, the 
Water-Poet had chosen the west- 
ern route, or route by Preston and 
Carlisle. His first stopping-place 
in Scotland was Moffat; and on 
the 13th of August he arrived in 
Edinburgh. 

Although Ben may have been 
somewhere in Scotland by that 
time, he cannot have been then in 
Edinburgh. For the moment, there- 
fore, we may attend to the move- 
ments of the Water-Poet. He 
remained but a short time in Edin- 
burgh ; for, being a shrewd fellow, 
and having learnt that it was the 
hunting season in Scotland, and 
that the Earl of Mar, and others 
of the Scottish nobility with whom 
he was on terms of familiarity 
from having had them in his boat 
or otherwise met them in their 
visits to London, had gone off to 
their Highland estates, he con- 
cluded that he would turn his 
stay in Scotland to most ac- 
count, and have most fun, by fol- 
lowing them and throwing himself 
on their hospitality. Accordingly, 
crossing the Firth to Fifeshire, 
and passing from Burntisland 
to Dunfermline, and thence to 
Culross and Alloa, not without 
accommodation and help on the 
way from this or that kind gentle- 
man to whom he introduced him- 
self,—for his boast that he would 
neither beg nor borrow was all 
nonsense, as perhaps also was his 
boast of not having taken a penny 
of his own with him,—he pushed 
on to Stirling and Perth, still in- 
quiring after the Earl of Mar, and 
so, by Brechin, to Braemar itself 
at last. There he did find the 
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Ear], and the Earl of Moray with 
him, and other Scottish earls and 
lords in any number. And oh! 
how glad they were to see the 
Water-Poet, and how welcome they 
made him, and what cheer he had 
with the multitude of Gaelic- 
speaking gillies they had about 
them, and what great deer-driv- 
ings he saw and shared with them 
in the glens and mountains! Then 
from Braemar to Badenoch, and 
the lands of the Laird of Grant, 
and the Marquis of Huntly’s 
domains of Strathbogie, with still 
a Highland welcome wherever 
he went, and with more huntings 
and deer-drivings to his heart’s 
content! He had thus actually 
spent thirty-five days of hunting 
and travel in the North High- 
lands before he faced _ south- 
wards again. When it was time 
to do so, he took the road again 
to Brechin, and thence, by Forfar 
and Dundee, and through Fife- 
shire once more, back to Edin- 
burgh. This time he remained 
eight days in Edinburgh, to see the 
sights and cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of three or four very hospi- 
table citizens he had fallen in 
with ; and it was on the last of 
those days but one that he had the 
encounter with Ben Jonson which 
he thus records :— 


“The day before I came from Edin- 
burgh I went to Leith, where I found 
my long approved and assured good 
friend Master Benjamin Johnson, at 
one Master John Stuart’s house ; and 
I thank him for his great kindness 
towards me ; for at my taking leave 
of him he gave me a piece of gold of 
two-and-twenty shillings to drink his 
health in England, and withal willed 
me to remember his kind commenda- 
tions to all his friends. So with a 
friendly farewell I left him, as well 
as I hope never to see him in a worse 
estate ; for he is amongst noblemen 
and gentlemen that know his true 
worth and their own honours, where 
with much respective love he is 
worthily entertained,” 
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The day of this interview was 
some day towards the end of Sep- 
tember 1618; and the next day 
the Water-Poet, as he tells us, 
left Edinburgh for his homeward 
journey. He was at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed on the 30th of September, 
and, with the aid of lifts by the 
way, was in his own house in 
London on the 15th of October, 
having been absent in all exactly 
three months. 

As Ben must have been in Scot- 
Jand nearly two months before the 
Water - Poet’s call upon him in 
Leith, the question is where he 
had been, and what he had been 
doing, in the interim. It is 
possible that, after crossing the 
Border, and before making for 
Edinburgh, he may have made a 
detour westward into his ancestral 
Annandale, or for visits to some 
of those Scottish lords of his ac- 
quaintance whose usual residence 
was in London, but who came 
north every autumn, and were 
then to be found rusticating here 
and there in the Scottish Border 
shires. Or it is possible that, 
having come to Edinburgh some 
time in August, just after the 
Water-Poet had gone off on his 
ramble into the North Highlands, 
and having found, as the Water- 
Poet had done, that it was the 
vacation season in the Scottish capi- 
tal and that the town was compara- 
tively empty, he also had filled up 
his leisure with country excursions. 
There is, indeed, just a trace or 
suggestion of his having been in 
Fifeshire and at St Andrews ; and 
certain it is that he was for some 
time in the Lennox district of the 
West Highlands, and amid the 
fascinations of Loch Lomond and 
its shores. That these excursions, 
or any others of the sort, must 
have been made before the end of 
September 1618, when the Water- 
Poet found Ben definitely lodged 
in Leith, is the more likely be- 
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cause, though Ben was to be in 
Scotland for four months more, all 
the evidence is that through these 
four months he remained fixed 
where the Water- Poet had left 
him, or did not move far from 
Leith, Edinburgh, and their vi- 
cinity. 

Who was the Master John 
Stuart in whose house the Water- 
Poet found and left Ben? He 
was, I have been able to ascertain, 
a very well-known person indeed 
to the Leith and Edinburgh people 
of that day, holding as he did the 
office of Water-Bailie of Leith, 
and owning a ship called The 
Post of Leith, of which one hears 
as employed sometimes in the 
Government service. He must 
have been a substantial Leith 
householder, and Ben, as a lodger 
in his house, must have been in 
very comfortable quarters. 

What had directed Ben to 
Master John Stuart’s house for a 
lodging, or why he had chosen to 
lodge in Leith rather than in 
Edinburgh, we do not know. It 
mattered little—Leith being, then 
as now, the seaport of Edinburgh, 
with but that mile of connecting 
road between them which is now 
known as Leith Walk. When, 
however, the Water-Poet described 
Ben as being “amongst noblemen 
and gentlemen that knew his true 
worth,” and that were vying with 
each other in their attentions to 
him, it was distinctly implied that 
it was mainly in Edinburgh that 
he was thus lionised. The society 
of Edinburgh in 1618, though of 
much smaller dimensions than 
Edinburgh society now, was com- 
posed very much of the same ele- 
ments; but with the important 
difference that, Scotland being 
then a separate kingdom, Edin- 
burgh was then the seat of the 
national government, in the shape 
of a resident Privy Council and 
Ministry, and contained, conse- 
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quently, a larger number of noble- 
men and great State officials than 
Edinburgh now counts in her pop- 
ulation, or has counted for many 
aday. The Scottish Privy Council, 
meeting in the High Street of Ed- 
inburgh twice a-week through the 
greater part of the year, consisted 
nominally of about forty persons, 
regarded by their rank, or in virtue 
of their office, as the very chief 
men in all Scotland ; and, though 
many of them lived away on their 
estates, and attended but occasion- 
ally, there was generally a nucleus 
of some twelve or fifteen of their 
number for Government business 
in the metropolis. In September 
1618, I find, there were but two 
meetings of the Council—that be- 
ing one of the customary vacation 
months ; but in the chair at both 
these was Lord Chancellor the 
Earl of Dunfermline himself, the 
highest dignitary of the realm, 
while among the councillors pre- 
sent at both meetings, or at one or 
other of them, were the Earls of 
Winton, Linlithgow, and Lothian, 
the Bishop of Ross, and Secretary 
Lord Binning, afterwards known 
as Earl of Haddington (about 
the ablest man in the Scottish 
politics of his time, but remem- 
bered best by his nickname of 
“‘Tam o’ the Cowgate”). Among 
the others present were Lord 
Fleming, Treasurer- Depute Sir 
Gideon Murray, and Lord Advo- 
cate Sir William Oliphant, with 
six or seven more of those topmost 
men of the Scottish bar and bench 
who, as holding ministerial appoint- 
ments, had seats also at the Coun- 
cil Board. The mention of these 
last reminds us of the importance 
in Edinburgh society, then as now, 
of the resident body of the lawyers. 
We call it “the Parliament House 
connection” now; but there was no 
Parliament House then in Edin- 
burgh, and the Law Courts were a 
dingy cluster of buildings about the 
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Old Tolbooth. Besides such chiefs 
of this body as have just been men- 
tioned as belonging to the Privy 
Council and Ministry, there were, 
in the wigged and gowned crowd 
frequenting those old Law Courts, 
not a few men of ability and 
scholarly distinction. It was but 
a little distance from the Law 
Courts to the old University of Ed- 
inburgh, known as “the Town’s 
College” till the king’s recent visit, 
when his Majesty had insisted on 
rechristening it as his own college, 
the College of King James. The 
Principal of the University then 
was Mr Henry Charteris ; and, if 
he and the four or five professors 
who formed under him the teaching 
staff of the University may be re- 
membered as then among the nota- 
bilities of Edinburgh, there ought 
to be remembered along with them 
certain ex-professors or University 
graduates, then parish ministers 
of Edinburgh, or in adjoining 
charges, and forming the local 
clergy. Not to be forgotten in our 
reckoning, at all events, are the 
Magistrates and Town Council, 
and those principal merchants and 
burgesses who then figured as the 
heads of the general community. 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
in 1618 was Sir William Nisbet, a 
wealthy merchant, and proprietor 
of the fine adjacent estate of Dean, 
who had received his knighthood 
on the occasion of the king’s late 
visit ; one of the bailies was a 
James Ainslie ; the Dean of Guild 
was a very active and much re- 
spected David Aikenhead; the 
Town Treasurer, I think, was a 
William Rig ; and among the coun- 
cillors of the year was a James 
Nisbet, probably a relative of the 
Provost, and afterwards a bailie. 
Without more names, these may 
enable us to imagine that civic 
core of Old Edinburgh which, 
meeting in its separate sanctum in 
the High Street beside the Privy 
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Council House and the Law Courts, 
and issuing thence its municipal 
orders and regulations, divided 
public regard locally with the 
Privy Council itself. But, to com- 
plete our inventory of the ingre- 
dients of Edinburgh society at the 
time under notice, we must let our 
eyes sweep round the environs of 
the town, so as to include the man- 
sions and farms of those neigh- 
bouring country lairds who, though 
not connected with Edinburgh offi- 
cially, or by special business, could 
be in Edinburgh as often as they 
liked, and whose faces were there- 
fore as familiar in the Edinburgh 
streets as those of the residents. 
One of these was Mr William 
Drummond, laird of Hawthornden, 
seven miles away in the beautiful 
valley of the Esk. 

There needs be no doubt that 
amongst the Edinburgh “noble- 
men and gentlemen” referred to 
by the Water-Poet as entertain- 
ing Ben Jonson so hospitably in 
September 1618 were some of the 
persons of highest rank in the 
foregoing conspectus. Even if Ben 
had brought no introductions with 
him, the arrival of a man of so 
much celebrity in London, and in 
such favour with his Majesty and 
at Court, must have caused some 
flutter of attention ; and, if Chan- 
cellor Dunfermline himself, or 
Secretary Binning, or the Earl of 
Lothian, or some of the other 
Privy Councillors in town, did not 
contrive to see Ben and have some- 
thing of his company, separately 
or together, the neglect would be 
surprising. Record is not gener- 
ally kept of such matters. For- 
tunately, however, record has been 
kept of a very public mark of hon- 
our conferred on Ben, under the 
eyes of Chancellor Dunfermline 
and his colleagues of the Council, 
and doubtless with their approval, 
by the Edinburgh civic authorities. 
It is more than thirty years since 
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the present respected City Cham- 
berlain of Edinburgh, Mr Robert 
Adam, turning over a portion of 
the old city accounts, came upon 
documentary proofs that Ben Jon- 
son, during his stay in Leith, was 
made an honorary burgess of Edin- 
burgh, and entertained at a ban- 
quet given on the occasion by the 
Magistrates and Town Council. 
The discovery having been com- 
municated to Mr David Laing, the 
result was a succinct account of 
the whole affair in a paper read by 
that eminent and venerable man, 
on the 16th of February 1859, be- 
fore the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries, To this day the discovery 
has received far less publicity than 
it deserves ; and, having had access 
to the original documents, I will 
put the facts again together. 

In the Register of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council there may be 
read, under date 25th September 
1618 —i.e., about the very day 
when the Water- Poet made his 
farewell call on Ben Jonson in 
Leith—a minute stating that on 
that day, the Provost, Bailies, 
Dean of Guild, Treasurer, and 
Council “being conveynitt,” and 
having transacted some other pieces 
of business, this order was passed : 
“Ordanis the Deyne of Gild to 
mak Benjamyn Jonsoun, Inglis- 
man, burges and gild-brother in 
communi forma.” The common 
form of admission in the case of 
ordinary burgesses was that the 
applicant, armed in some regulated 
manner with a corselet, a hagbut, 
or the like, appeared before the 
Dean of Guild and his colleagues 
of the Guild Council, took the 
customary oath, and paid a larger 
or smaller sum for his freedom, 
according to the kind and degree of 
the trading privileges to which it 
entitled him. As there is no trace 


of Ben’s admission in this fashion, 
the inference is that the fashion of 
admission was variable in the case 
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of honorary burgesses. Personal 
appearance and the taking of the 
oath seem, indeed, to have been 
essential; but the thing might be 
done, it appears, at any casual 
meeting of the Town Oouncil at 
which it was convenient for the 
burgess - designate to attend for 
the purpose of being sworn in, 
and either receiving his burgess- 
ticket then and there, or being 
informed that the ticket would 
be sent to him in due course. 
This may have been the actual 
form of Ben’s admission; but, if 
so, it is certain that the Magis- 
trates and Town Council had 
arranged that this should not be 
all. At the very time of their 
order to Dean of Guild Aikenhead 
to make Ben a burgess and guild- 
brother, they had resolved that it 
would be but right and fitting that 
the admission of so distinguished 
an Englishman to the freedom of 
Edinburgh should not be a mere 
affair of appearance and _ hand- 
shaking at a Council meeting, but 
should be marked by some more 
solid and memorable accompani- 
ment. The proof is furnished by 
this minute of a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Magistrates and Council, 
of date 16th October 1618, or 
three weeks after their former 
order: ‘“Ordanis the Thesaurer 
to pay to James Ainslie, laite 
baillie, twa hundreth twenty-ane 
pound, sex schillingis, four 
pennyis, debursit be him upone 
the denner maid to Benjamin 
Jonstoun, conforme to the Act 
maid thairanent and compt given 
in of the same.” The transaction 
reappears at a later date in this 
entry in the Treasurer’s accounts, 
taking credit for the sum he had 
paid: “Jtem, thair aucht to be 
allowed to the Compter, payit be 
him to James Ainslie, bailie, for 
expenses debursit upone ane banc- 
quett maid to Benjamin John- 
stoune, conforme to ane Act of 
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Counsell of the dait the [blank] 
day of September 1618—II°XX] 
lib VIS VIII4”—fourpence more, 
it will be observed, than in the 
former reckoning. The reckoning, 
one has to remember, was in Scots 
money ; but £221, 6s. 8d. of Scots 
money must in those days have 
provided 'a very sufficient banquet. 
The banquet must have been on 
some day between the 25th of Sep- 
tember and the 16th of October. 
Oh that we could have had a 
report of it! As there were no 
newspapers in Edinburgh then, we 
have to imagine it for ourselves. 
It must have been in some ‘noted 
tavern in the High Street or in 
one of the off-going closes; and 
Lord Provost Sir William Nisbet 
must, of course, have been in the 
chair; and invited guests must 
have been present in addition to 
the bailies and the councillors ; 
and Sir William must have pro- 
posed Ben’s health ; and Ben must 
have responded amid acclamations ; 
and there must have been excel- 
lent Scottish dishes on the tables ; 
and the consumption of wine must 
have been immense. It is a 
vanished vision of two hundred 
and seventy-five years ago; but 
the fact remains that in October 
1618 Ben Jonson stood enrolled 
in that long list of the honorary 
burgesses of Edinburgh, the latest 
addition to which, while we pen 
these lines, has been that of the 
Duke of York in the October of 
this present year. In 1618 the 
custom had not yet been formed 
of presenting to newly admitted 
freemen of special distinction their 
honorary burgess-tickets enclosed 
in gold or ornamented caskets ; but 
that Ben Jonson’s burgess-ticket 
was about as handsome as could 
then be devised is proved by this 
entry in Dean of Guild Aikenhead’s 
accounts when they were made up 
at the end of the year: “Item, the 
twentie day of Januar Im VI¢ and 
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nyntene yeiris, geivin at directione 
of the Counsell to Alex". Patersone 
for wrytting and gilting of Ben- 
jamine Johnestounes burges ticket, 
being thryis writtin, XIII lib VIs 
VIII4.” They had not been satis- 
fied with the first specimen of the 
scribe’s caligraphy, and had made 
him write the ticket twice over 
again. 

Through the rest of October 
1618, the whole of November, and 
part of December, our information 
about Ben is hazy. That Leith 
was still his headquarters, and it 
was still in Edinburgh, or within 
a moderate circle round Edinburgh, 
that he found occupation and en- 
joyment, is all but certain ; and it 
may be assumed also that hospi- 
talities to him within that circle 
were increasing rather than dim- 
inishing. Before November, the 
Earl of Mar, Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, whom we left hunting 
in Braemar. Forest, had returned, 
I find, to resume his place of 
dignity in the Privy Council next 
to Chancellor Dunfermline; and 
other Councillors now to be seen 
at the Council. Board after the 
autumn vacation were Viscount 
Lauderdale, Lords Carnegie, Buc- 
cleuch, and Cranstoun, with Arch- 
bishop Spotswood of St Andrews 
and Archbishop Law of Glasgow. 
These had their opportunities now, 
if they cared to use them. By this 
time also Ben had found out those 
houses in Edinburgh—houses of 
lawyers and others living with 
their families in flats in the High 
Street or its closes—where he was 
most welcome of a forenoon or 
evening, and could spend his time 
most dogmatically and agreeably. 
Then, must there not have been 
visits now to places of picturesque 
or historical note in or near Edin- 
burgh which he had not previously 
seen—Craigmillar and Pinkie, for 
example? But a truce to all such 
mere guesses, in view of one abso- 
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lute certainty which is worth them 
all put together. It was on the 
night or early morning of the 18th 
of November 1618 that there was 
discerned in the south-east quarter 
of the Edinburgh sky the first 
streak of a comet, which, increas- 
ing in size and brilliance night 
after night, turned out to be the 
most prodigious comet within 
memory,—not one of those trum- 
pery comets which only astrono- 
mers care about, but a great 
blazing messenger from the outer 
obscurities of the universe, visible 
throughout the British Islands and 
beyond, and amazing and appalling 
many populations. The pheno- 
menon lasted exactly one month, 
attaining its greatest splendour 
about or just after the end of 
November, then dwindling, and 
finally melting away in the north 
on the 18th of December. As 
sure as any fact in human record, 
Ben Jonson was one of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands 
who, night after night through 
that month, gazed up, in different 
parts of Scotland, to the strange 
celestial visitant, and all his life 
afterwards he must have remem- 
bered that it was in Scotland, and 
amid the other incidentsand experi- 
ences of his stay in Scotland, that 
he had seen the great comet of the 
year 1618. According to our know- 
ledge of his whereabouts through 
that month, it must have been 
from the Castle Hill of Edinburgh, 
or from the slope thence of the 
High Street to the Netherbow, or 
from the road thence leading to 
Leith, that he watched the meteor 
most frequently by himself. There 
must, however, have been talk 
about it in his presence wherever 
he found himself at table, with 
other guests to meet him, in any 
of the Edinburgh households. 
What did it portend? The great 


thirty years’ war on the Conti- 
nent between European Catholi- 
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cism and European Protestantism, 
then just in its beginnings, thought 
some prophetically ; the Synod of 
Dort, then in its first sittings, 
which was to decide the contro- 
versy between Dutch Calvinism 
and Dutch Arminianism, surmised 
others; and I am not sure but 
some must have brushed these 
suppositions aside, and found an 
explanation of the comet nearer 
home in the commotion then rising 
in Scotland itself, and especially 
in Edinburgh, over King James’s 
Five Articles of Perth. 

The great comet had gone, but 
the ferment among the Edinburgh 
people over the Five Articles of 
Perth was becoming more and 
more formidable, when there oc- 
curred that incident of Ben Jon- 
son’s visit to Scotland which has 
been hitherto recollected as the 
most noteworthy by far, and 
which has a certain crowning in- 
terest for us still, because it con- 
nects him and his visit with Scot- 
tish literary history. 

Interest in the contemporary 
literature of Scotland can hardly 
have been one of Ben’s motives 
to undertaking his journey, for 
the literature of Scotland was 
then almost at its lowest ebb. In 
Drummond of Hawthornden, it is 
true, then in the thirty-third year 
of his age, Scotland did possess 
one poetic star of such pure and 
soft radiance that there had begun 
to be some cognisance of him al- 
ready among the London men of 
letters. This was partly because, 
though resident in Scotland, he 
practised studiously the same 
southern or classical English, in 
the use of which he had been 
preceded, with some reputation 
for success, by Sir William Alex- 
ander of Menstrie, Sir Robert 
Aytoun, and one or two other 
Scots that had accompanied or 
followed King James into Eng- 
land, and had been habitually 
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resident about the English Court 
ever since. The notion, however, 
that Ben Jonson had come to 
Scotland expressly to see Drum- 
mond is a sheer hallucination. 
Whatever Ben may have known 
’ of Drummond by previous read- 
ing or hearsay, the intimacy 
between them came about in the 
natural course of things after Ben 
was in Edinburgh. Drummond 
must have been one of the first 
to call upon Ben in Leith; he 
may have suggested the demon- 
stration in Ben’s honour by the 
Edinburgh city authorities; he 
was probably present at the ban- 
quet they gave to Ben; and, amid 
his various occupations through 
the subsequent October, Novem- 
ber, and December, he must have 
found time for meetings with Ben 
again and again in one or other of 
the Edinburgh houses amid which 
Ben was going his rounds. What 
more natural after all this than 
that Drummond should invite Ben 
to be his guest for a week or two 
at Hawthornden, where, save that 
a friend or two from Edinburgh 
might be asked once or twice to 
be in their company, they should 
be wholly by themselves, and en- 
joy each other thoroughly? And 
so, some time about the Christ- 
mas of 1618 and the New Year's 
day of 1619, as the evidence 
allows us to compute, the great 
event took place. The story of it 
is pretty familiar already, and 
there-is no need to tell it here 
over again. Enough to fancy the 
two men,—the gentle and cul- 
tured Drummond, and the big 
and blustrous Ben, — rambling 
side by side through the Haw- 
thornden grounds, then wearing 
their wintry aspect, and in the 
afternoons and evenings seated 
opposite to each other within 
doors, and Ben eternally talking, 
and Drummond mainly looking at 
him and listening. Fortunately, 
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Drummond took notes of the 
conversations ; which notes, since 
their recovery and publication in 
complete form by Mr David 
Laing, have been known to all 
literary antiquaries as the rich- 
est repertory of English literary 
gossip and tradition that has come 
down to us concerning the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, and also 
the most valuable of all extant 
contributions to the biography of 
Ben Jonson. To the notes Drum- 
mond, appended a few sentences 
summing up his impressions of 
Ben after the closer acquaintance 
with him that had so been formed ; 
and from these we learn that, 
though Drummond thought Ben 
all in all the most tremendous 
fellow he had ever had under his 
roof, he had found him more 
tremendous than likeable, and so 
may have been glad rather than 
sorry when the visit came to an 
end, and the daily fetch-up of wine 
from the Hawthornden cellars 
could resume its normal rate. 
Drummond kept those impres- 
sions to himself, and through the 
short time more that Ben re- 
mained about Edinburgh and 
Leith there was the most friendly 
interchange of courtesies between 
them. Thus, on the 17th January 
1619, Drummond sent to Ben a 
note enclosing a copy of an epi- 
gram which Ben had desired, and 
offering his services in any other 
matter before Ben’s departure 
south ; and on the 19th of the 
same month Ben returned the com- 
pliment by sending Drummond, 
by way of farewell gift, copies of 
two pieces of verse he had just 
written, one of them a madrigal 
with this florid superscription : 
“ To the honouring respect borne to 
the friendship contracted with the 
Right Virtuous and Learned Mr 
William Drummond, and the per- 
petuating the same by all offices of 
love hereafter, I, Benjamin Jonson, 
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whom he hath honowred with the 
leave to be called his, have with mine 
own hand, to satisfy his request, 
written this imperfect Song.” Six 
days afterwards—z.e., on the 25th 
of January 1619—Ben left Leith, 
and began his walk homewards, 
taking with him the actual pair of 
shoes that had brought him from 
Darlington, and resolved that he 
should walk in these to Darling- 
ton again. His journey through 
England must have been inter- 
rupted by visits to English friends 
on the way, for he was not in 
London till late in April or early 
in May. He had been absent 
about ten months in all, about six 
of which had been spent in Scot- 
land, and the last four of these in 
or near Edinburgh. An incident 
of public note during his return 
journey had been the death of 
Queen Ann, leaving James a 
widower ; and Ben, on his arrival, 
found London busy with the cere- 
monials of the long-delayed royal 
funeral. He had an immediate 
and gracious reception from the 
king nevertheless, and found his 
Majesty much interested in the 
reports he had brought from Scot- 
land. 

The link between Ben and 
Drummond was not snapped by 
Ben’s return to England. Dur- 
ing the Hawthornden colloquies 
Ben had confided to Drummond 
two literary projects by which 
he hoped to immortalise his visit 
to Scotland and utilise the know- 
ledge he had acquired of the 
country and its people. One was 
of a pastoral play, the scene of 
which should be laid in the Loch 
Lomond district ; and the other 
was of a complete account of 
his adventures and experiences in 
Scotland, with interspersed de- 
scriptions of Scottish institutions, 
and of some of the more remark- 
able scenes and events of Scottish 
history. He had obtained Dryum- 
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mond’s promise to send after him 
such information as he might re- 
quire for these undertakings, and 
had told Drummond that, if he 
should die on his homeward jour- 
ney, he would take care that his 
papers of preparation for both 
subjects should come into Drum- 
mond’s keeping. Hence a cor- 
respondence between Ben and 
Drummond to as late as July 
1619. <A letter of Drummond’s, 
despatched before he knew for 
certain that Ben was back in 
London, contained some of the 
pieces of information which Ben 
wanted; but, as this letter had 
not reached its destination by 
the 10th of May 1619, Ben, in 
a letter sent off from London on 
that day, reminded Drummond of 
all the particulars of his promise, 
adding another request. Would 
Mr Drummond be so good as to 
send him, besides the promised 
copies of certain inscriptions at 
Pinkie, with the promised sketches 
of Loch Lomond, and the promised 
information about the municipal 
government of Edinburgh he was 
to obtain from Mr James Scot, 
a distinct account also of the 
teaching system in the University 
of St Andrews, and its difference, 
if any, from the system in the 
University of Edinburgh? That 
Drummond had at once and most 
punctually attended to all these 
requirements appears from a letter 
of his, dated lst July 1619, which 
is the last of the extant corre- 
spondence, and in which, after 
enumerating the documents and 
other aids that ought by that 
time to have reached Ben in an- 
swer to his queries (one of them 
a map of the chief of the Loch 
Lomond islands), he sends Ben, for 
the embellishment of his intended 
book about Scotland, an exact list 
and description of a series of em- 
blematic designs on a bed of 
State, “wrought and embroidered 
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all with gold and silk by the late 
Queen Mary, mother to our sacred 
sovereign.” The correspondence 
amply proves, it will be seen, that 
Ben was looking back upon his 
tour in Scotland as an event of 
no small consequence in his life, 
of which he was bound to leave 
some adequate memorials, Wheth- 
er he ever accomplished his Loch 
Lomond pastoral remainsunknown ; 
but that he did accomplish, in the 
form of a personal narrative, some- 
thing of his intended general book 
about Scotland and the Scots ap- 
pears from his “ Execration upon 
Vulcan,” written about 1629, in 
which, lamenting the loss of a 
number of precious manuscripts 
of his by a recent fire in his Lon- 
don lodgings, he mentions among 
them 


“My ‘Journey into Scotland,’ sung 
With all the adventures,” 


But the corréspondence is in- 
teresting also for certain minute 
additions which it makes to our 
information respecting Ben’s Ed- 
inburgh acquaintanceships. Not 
only in one of Drummond’s letters 
are there phrases implying in a 
general way that the friends left 
by Ben in Edinburgh, and still 
inquiring after him, were very 
numerous indeed; but in Ben’s 
own letter to Drummond from 
London there is mention by name 
of those Edinburgh friends, more 
particularly of the Drummond 
connection, to whom, in addition 
to Drummond himself, acknow- 
ledgments were due. “Salute,” 
he there says to Drummond, “the 
beloved Fentons, the Nisbets, the 
Scots, the Livingstons, and all the 
honest and honoured names with 
you, especially Mr James Writh, 
his wife, your sister, &c.” Even 
at this distance of time, I think 
I can identify the persons and 
families so mentioned. The 
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“Fentons” were the family of 
Mr John Fenton, who had been 
head of the office of the Scottish 
Comptrollery since as far back as 
1582, and was consequently about 
or over sixty years of age at the 
time of Ben Jonson’s visit, but 
still with a high reputation for 
activity and business ability. In 
June 1619 he was selected for the 
important duty of going to the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands in a 
war-vessel as his Majesty’s com- 
missioner for the assertion, against 
the Government of the United 
Dutch Provinces, of his Majesty’s 
right to fishing dues from the 
fleets of Hollanders periodically 
ranging those northern coasts. 
The same Mr John Fenton is 
mentioned by the Water-Poet as 
having shown him some kindness 
in his passage through Fifeshire ; 
and it is a testimony to the regard 
in which he was held by Ben that 
Ben, after leaving Scotland, had 
written to him independently a 
letter which Drummond had seen. 
The affectionate message now sent 
him through Drummond must 
have been delivered to him when 
he was in the bustle of preparation 
for his expedition to the Orkneys. 
About “the Nisbets” there is 
no difficulty. Lord Provost Sir 
William Nisbet of the Dean is 
included, of course, together with 
that James Nisbet—probably his 
relative—who was of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council under him ; 
but there was also a Mr Patrick 
Nisbet among the Edinburgh 
advocates, seemingly of the same 
family of Nisbets, and the father 
of a young boy of about six years 
of age, who was to be afterwards 
of celebrity as Sir John Nisbet of 
Dirleton, the Scottish judge and 
jurist. Of “the Scots” men- 
tioned, one must have been Drum- 
mond’s brother-in-law, Sir John 
Scot of Scotstarvit, advocate, 
3H 
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and director of the Scottish 
Chancery, afterwards a judge of 
Session, and of fame yet in Scottish 
literary tradition as the author of 
‘The Staggering State of Scots 
Statesmen ;’ while another was the 
Mr James Scot from whom Drum- 
mond obtained the information 
which Ben wanted about the 
municipal government of Edin- 
burgh. Who “the Livingstons” 
were I am not so sure ; but, besides 
Sir William Livingston of Kilsyth, 
who was then one of the senators 
of the College of Justice and also 
a member of the Scottish Privy 
Council, one hears of a Sir Harry 
Livingston, then of some distinc- 
tion in Edinburgh, of a Mr Alex- 
ander Livingston, an Edinburgh 
advocate in considerable practice, 
and of a George Livingston, an 
Edinburgh merchant. Finally, the 
“Mr James Writh” of the list 
was, I have no doubt, — that 
slight variation of the spelling 
of the name notwithstanding,—a 
Mr James Raith, advocate, who 
was a protégé of Chancellor Dun- 
fermline and in the Chancellor’s 
confidential employment, and was 
of such prominence, moreover, in 
the general business world of 
Edinburgh, that he had been 
the appointed bidder, on the Ist 
of October 1617, on the part of a 
body of merchants, for a new lease 
of the Customs of the Scottish 
kingdom, and had then, by bid- 
ding 1000 merks over the highest 
sum which the old customers 
would give for the renewal of the 
lease, secured the lease for his 
clients. He was, I find, the hus- 
band of‘an Eliza Fowler ; and, as 
Fowler was the maiden name of 
Drummond’s mother, this Mrs 
Raith was presumably a cousin of 
Drummond’s. The ambiguity of 


the phrase “his wife, your sister” 
would be thus explained away ; 
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and the sister of Drummond’s 
coupled with the Raiths in Ben’s 
recollection may have been an un- 
married sister then living with her 
brother in Hawthornden, and keep- 
ing house for him. At all events, 
Drummond was still a bachelor at 
the time when Ben Jonson was his 
guest, and did not marry till thir- 
teen years afterwards. 

Ben had nearly eighteen years 
more of life still before him ; and 
they were to be the years of his 
formal and chronologically regis- 
tered Laureateship for King James 
and King Charles, and of his con- 
tinued and even increasing Court- 
notoriety and domination in the 
world of English ‘letters. But all 
through those eighteen years, as 
will have been seen, he must 
have remembered, and occasionally 
thought of, a good many still 
living persons in and round Edin- 
burgh, whose acquaintance he had 
made in the aut&mn and winter 
of 1618; and they, in their turn, 
must have retained a vivid recol- 
lection of the physiognomy, figure, 
and voice of the great Englishman 
as he had then moved among them, 
and must, with the help of such 
rumours as reached them, have 
followed him in all his subsequent 
career with some fondness, until 
in 1637 there came the final news 
that, amid a mourning concourse 
of Londoners of all ranks, his 
sorely shattered body had been 
interred in Westminster Abbey, 
and, by way of temporary substi- 
tute for the splendid monument 
that was to be raised there to his 
memory, but that never was raised, 
one loyal admirer of his from Ox- 
fordshire had caused to be chiselled 
on the particular flagstone in the 
Abbey floor that covered his re- 
mains the ever-famous epitaph, 
“Q RARE Ben Jonson.” 

Davip Masson. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—THE ELOPEMEMNT. 


Wnuen the moment came for 
George Colpoys to carry out his 
plans, he felt a half-hearted inclina- 
tion to abandon the enterprise, and 
to rush off to his elder brother and 
confess his meditated guilt. He 
had so long been dependent for 
everything upon his senior, and had 
from boyhood stood so much in 
awe of him, that there seemed to 
him to be something unnatural and 
impious in thus openly rebelling 
and throwing off the yoke which 
he had always borne, galling as he 
had found it to be. George frankly 
confessed to himself that he was a 
coward, or rather would be one, 
but for Mary Donne’s sake. That 
was the thought which nerved him, 
which made him feel man enough 
to break through Lord Earlsfield’s 
most cherished projects. It was 
this, too, that made his course a 
righteous one, for was he not de- 
livering a hapless maiden from a 
fate of lifelong misery and peril? 
This was an end which must sanc- 
tify even such means as George was 
going to use, and he made the most 
of the encouragement that the idea 
afforded. But for all the consola- 
tion that he could administer to 
himself, he felt that he was ner- 
vous, and, what was worse, he 
feared that Mary knew he was so. 

As for Mary Donne, her feelings 
were scarcely less uneasy. So far 
as she could see, it was her only 
escape from the terrible future that 
awaited her if she remained at Earls- 
court. That in the end Lord Earls- 
field would compel her to marry 
Harold, she had not the slightest 
doubt. Lord Earlsfield always 
succeeded in obtaining his own 
way, and she mistrusted her own 





powers of making a sufficient 
struggle against his determined 
will. And this alternative which 
she was going to wildly choose 
seemed to her, now that she stood 
fairly committed to it, to be only 
a degree less desperate. It is true 
she loved George Colpoys ; how it 
had come about she could scarcely 
tell, but he seemed so much in every 
way preferable to Harold. They had 
been thrown very much together, 
and a close confidence had sprung 
up between them ; but she was not 
at all insensible to the defects of 
his character. George Colpoys had 
always been the helot of the Earls- 
court household, and his shortcom- 
ings had been sufficiently dwelt 
upon by his brother and sisters to 
impress themselves on Mary, how- 
ever leniently she might be disposed 
to look upon them. She was sensible 
that George was not without his 
good qualities: he had a more 
kindly heart than any of the other 
Colpoyses, and this was Mary’s for- 
lorn-hope—the faint ray of light 
that seemed to guide her leap in 
the dark. That he was lazy, care- 
less, and unconscientious she could 
not help admitting, but it must 
henceforth be her duty to counter- 
act these failings. That he might 
have been vicious, so far as his cir- 
cumscribed opportunities allowed, 
had even been darkly hinted; but 
it would now be her care to strictly 
repress all such tendencies. And 
George was so easy-minded, so 
good-tempered, that surely it would 
not be such a difficult task to steer 
him through temptations and to 
thoroughly domesticate him. So 
as to the future Mary was not 
without hope,—there,was a chance 
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of love and happiness in it that she 
would sedulously cultivate ; but it 
was the present, the terrible step that 
she must take to pass from the old 
life to the new, that appalled her. 

And when the critical moment 
came, her nerve might have for- 
saken her, had action been neces- 
sary on her part; but the member 
had arranged everything in a very 
characteristic and quite Georgian 
fashion. And, luckily for them 
both, Lord Earlsfield was so en- 
grossed by his son’s illness that he 
had little time to give his thoughts 
to anything else, and suspicions 
which, under more leisurely cir- 
cumstances, might have been 
aroused, never presented them- 
selves to his mind. Harold still 
kept his own apartments, and 
though Peters’s reports were re- 
assuring, it was evident that the 
crisis was not past. Every morn- 
ing at breakfast Lord Earlsfield 
formally delivered himself of his 
latest bulletin regarding his son’s 
condition: his cold was improving, 
was a good deal better, was almost 
gone ; but he must be careful how 
he ventured out again in case of a 
chill — statements which were re- 
ceived with a dead silence that was 
most irritating to his lordship. He 
divined that they suspected the 
truth, and his wrath against them 
rose accordingly, while their obvi- 
ous fears secretly aggravated his 
own anxiety. 

So when George announced his 
intention of starting for town, he re- 
ceived his dismissal and the means 
of the campaign curtly enough, 
but without any trouble. It was 
one person less in the house, in 
case Harold’s condition should be- 
come worse, and concealment be 
no longer possible. And when, 


the same forenoon, Mary Donne 
received a telegram from her old 
aunt at York, intimating her seri- 
ous illness, and begging her niece 
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to come to her at once, Lord 
Earlsfield cheerfully recognised the 
hand of Providence overruling, as 
was meet, all things for his own 
aims. Nothing could have suited 
him better than Mary Donne’s 
absence for a few days, until 
Harold was well and able to be 
about again ; and he felt positively 
grateful to the old aunt whose 
illness had occurred at such an 
& propos time. So he anxiously 
pressed Mary’s departure, with much 
formal sympathy for its cause. 
And when George congratulated 
himself on being her fellow-passen- 
ger as far as the junction at Beech- 
borough, where he was to catch 
the London train, Lord Earlsfield 
laid his commands on him that he 
was to see her safely delivered to 
her aunt in York, and then take 
the night express to town. The 
danger of throwing the two together 
for a few hours did not bulk in 
Lord Earlsfield’s innocent imagina- 
tion in comparison with his desire 
to get them away from Earlscourt, 
and the fact that they would 
henceforth be separated until after 
Harold and Mary’s marriage. 

It was quite time for George 
Colpoys to be gone. His appoint- 
ment to the Chairmanship of the 
Canal Board had been signed, and 
would appear in the ‘Gazette’ 
within twenty-four hours. His 
retiring address to the electors of 
Earlsport was written out, and in 
his pocket, and would be posted to 
the local papers from York that 
same evening. In that document 
the member referred with much 
complacency to the high trust 
which had been reposed in him by 
her Majesty’s Government, and to 
the critical condition of Dock and 
Inland Navigation questions, which 
alone could have prevailed upon 
him to sacrifice the interests and 
attachment of the constituency 
which he had so long represented, 
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he might venture to say with 
results that had been to their 
mutual honour and advantage. 
Had he ever allowed his public 
life to be ruled by personal con- 
siderations, no inducements could 
have been put forward strong 
enough to make him resign one 
of the highest privileges to which 
any man could aspire—the honour 
of representing the free, inde- 
pendent, and intelligent electors of 
the borough of Earlsport; but 
there were times, George continued 
loftily, when the imperious calls of 
State necessity compelled a man to 
merge the individual in the patriot, 
and to subordinate his private feel- 
ings to the exigencies of Govern- 
ment. George did not hesitate to 
give the Earlsport electors clearly 
to understand that the existence of 
the Ministry was intimately con- 
nected with his acceptance of the 
Chairmanship of the Board of Docks 
and Canals. In selecting him, all 
conscious as he was of his demerits 
for filling so responsible a situation, 
the Government had not so much 
dohe honour to him as to his con- 
stituents; and it behoved the 
electors of Earlsport to strengthen 
the hands of the Ministry, and to 
rally round a candidate who would 
be a tower of strength to the 
Government amid the malignant 
attacks of a selfish and unscrupulous 
Opposition, who, in its lust for 
office, was “resolved to ruin or to 
rule the State.” 

“There!” said George, as he 
signed his name with a flourish to 
this precious document, — “ that 
should do with them. Elliott 
can’t say that I haven’t recom- 
mended his man. Unless I had 
put in the fellow’s name, I could 
not have done more. But, good 
Lord! think of Earlsfield when he 
reads it!” 

Only when they were fairly be- 
stowed in a York carriage could 
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George and Mary Donne safely give 
vent to their feelings. He could 
now conceal his trepidation under 
an assumption of humorous swag- 
ger; she could now indulge her 
disposition to cry unchecked. In 
the minds of both there was a 
nervous dread lest something terri- 
ble should befall them; and they 
scanned the platform lest perchance 
Lord Earlsfield might have already 
become alarmed and overtake them, 
or at least some messenger follow 
them from the Court with a man- 
date of recall. But the train with 
their fortunes steamed slowly out 
of the station without any inter- 
ruption, and George’s spirits rose 
as they advanced. It was true that 
there was a quarter of an hour's 
delay at Beechborough Junction, 
where a telegram might be delivered 
to them ; but when they had gone 
so far, even that might now be 
treated with defiance. They had a 
start of three hours before another 
train could leave Earlsport, and un- 
less Lord Earlsfield followed them 
by a special, they were safe from 
interruption until the marriage was 
duly celebrated. 

“You mustn’t give way, my dar- 
ling,” consoled George, when he 
had allowed Mary to have her cry 
undisturbed. “We have managed 
everything beautifully. Not a 
breath of suspicion at the Court ; 
and in another two hours we shall 
be man and wife, and then I would 
like to see who would dare to part 
us, my own!” 

At this Mary, of course, sobbed 
more bitterly. “Oh, George, it 
seems all so terrible, so wrong, this 
deceiving every one and going off 
together in this fashion! What 
will people say? It will never be 
forgotten against us.” 

“Yes, it will, dearest. If you 
had been a borough member you 
would never mind what people say 
of you, you would be so well accus- 
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tomed to being abused. Why, you 
will be a heroine in town. They 
will want your photographs in the 
window, and be hanged to ’em.” 

This did not mend matters, and 
George proceeded, ‘‘We have got 
everything as smooth as turf before 
us. We just get into a cab at 
York Station and drive to church, 
and there the parson and clerk and 
couple of witnesses are waiting for 
us. Clibbetts and his wife, most 
respectable people, I assure you, 
keeps a livery stable near Goodram 
gate, and does a little bit of quiet 
training besides. It was he who 
sent off the telegram to you. We 
ran halves in a horse for the Lincoln 
Handicap, which won all but by a 
neck. Most respectable person, I 
assure you, and his wife too, I 
believe.” 

“Q George!” cried Mary, a 
sense of the ludicrous lightening up 
her troubles, “could you find no 
one better than a stable-keeper to 
witness our marriage? What would 
Lord Earlsfield think ?” 

“Well, to be sure, I daresay he 
would flare up about it; but as he 
will be down on the whole affair, 
that item won’t matter much. Be- 
sides, you have no idea what a 
clever fellow Clibbetts is. Just 
the very man to see you through a 
delicate business.” 

* And now,” said George, taking 
her in his arms, “‘ you are my own 
dear wife, or you will be in a very 
little, and you are going to be ever 
so happy, and never to fret any 
more, and we shall never trouble 
ourselves about the LEarlscourt 
people, but just let them say and 
do what they please. I daresay 
Earlsfield will come down in time 
—you were always such a prime 
favourite with him—and will be 
glad to kill the fatted calf for us 
some day. And even if he doesn’t, 


we can be happy by ourselves, can- 
not we? And, O Mary! if I ever 
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allow myself to forget the sacrifice 
you have made for me, I shall be a 
tenfold worse fellow even than I 
believe I am.” 

“T am sure your sacrifice is the 
greater,” sighed Mary. ‘ You have 
cut yourself away from your family 
and given up Parliament for me, 
and all to save me from an unhappy 
marriage. O George! are you sure 
that you love me? That you will 
always love me? And never up- 
braid me with what you have to 
give up for my sake?” 

“Love you, my darling!” cried 
George ; “don’t I, just! And if I 
could not go on loving you, life 
wouldn’t be worth having. I make 
no sacrifice. It is you, Mary, who 
are sacrificing all for my sake, and 
pray God I may live to repay you ;” 
and the member seized her hands 
and covered them with kisses. 

And thus the way crept on, and 
each drew confidence from the 
other, and when at Beechborough 
there was no telegram or other in- 
formation of the enemy, the spirits 
of both rose in proportion. George 
insisted upon the reluctant Mary 
drinking a glass of sherry, while 
he refreshed himself with a stronger 
stimulant ; and thus fortified, he 
was able to take a very golden view 
of the future, and to cheer Mary 
with pleasant visions of their hap- 
piness when, the ordeal once over, 
they could settle down in Lon- 
don to the enjoyment of domes- 
tic bliss) And when York was 
reached, it was with alacrity he 
sprang from the railway carriage 
and assisted his bride to descend, 
while he bustled about and got 
porters to take care of their luggage, 
which was to be left at the station 
and transferred to the London train 
later on. 

The thoughtful Mr Clibbetts had 
one of the private carriages which 
he let on hire duly waiting, and a 
coachman thoroughly instructed in 
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the duty expected of him. But just 
as Mary had been placed in the car- 
riage, George happened to catch sight 
of Mr Mold emerging from the sta- 
tion, and a wicked idea struck him. 

“T say, Mary, here is Mold the 
lawyer—Fossebraye & Mold, you 
know. By Jove! we'll have him 
with us. Family solicitor, you 
know—quite the proper thing ”— 
and before Mary could interpose 
an objection, George rushed off, 
and had button-holed his victim. 

“ Hilloa, Mold! just the man I 
could have wished to get hold off. 
I have come here upon some busi- 
ness with Miss Donne, and you'll 
come with us and help us through 
with it.” 

‘“* Most happy, I am sure, to be of 
any assistance to Miss Donne,” re- 
plied Mr Mold, bowing and rolling 
his eyes at Mary, “if your business 
doesn’t take long. I have an en- 
gagement in the city in about an 
hour—FEarlsfield business, too. The 
old Coombe mine dispute with the 
Elsedale Valley Company.” 

“All right, jump in—we shall not 
detain you; we have only a few 
minutes’ drive.” And the member 
pushed Mr Mold into the carriage, 
jumping in after him, and the 
coachman, who had his orders, drove 
away without any directions. 

It only took a few minutes, in 
the course of which Mr Mold’s 
native politeness induced him to 
address Miss Donne upon such in- 
teresting subjects as the delightfully 
seasonable weather, the antiquarian 
resources of York, its charming 
mixture of county, military, and 
clerical society, and the length of 
stay she proposed to make, regret- 
ting that he himself was so tied 
to work that he had to get back to 
Earlsport by the last train that 
same evening. Was Mr Colpoys 
going back? No; Mr Colpoys’s in- 
tention was to proceed to London 
by the night mail. 
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“Ah! going to attend the rest of 
the session. Well, you have been 
away a good spell. Have the 
Whips been grumbling, or your 
Earlsport committee letting out at 
you?” 

“Neither, Mr Mold,” returned 
George. ‘But I don’t mind tell- 
ing you as a friend, Mr Mold, 
that you will have a fresh election 
in Earlsport before a month is over, 
and that you will have the pleasure 
of reading my farewell address in 
to-morrow morning’s newspapers. 
I trust you will like it.” 

“Great heavens!” cried Mr 
Mold, in consternation. ‘I really 
beg your pardon, Miss Donne ; but 
this is startling news. And you 
have really thrown up?” 

“Her gracious Majesty,” said 
George, loftily, “has been pleased 
to employ my humble merit in an 
important administrative appoint- 
ment which will prevent me de- 
voting that time to my constituents 
which I would have to bestow 
upon them if I were to conscienti- 
ously keep my seat ;” and George 
grinned at his own idea. 

“What! you have got a place, 
then?” cried Mr Mold, with un- 
feigned joy. ‘I hope it is a good 
one,—work a sinecure and a heavy 
salary.” 

“Bread and cheese,” returned 
the other, carelessly,—‘ mere bread 
and cheese. But here we are at 
last,” and the carriage pulled up in 
front of an ancient and somewhat 
dilapidated-looking church, which 
required all the excuse that its 
foundations and walls built of 
Roman remains afforded, for its 
continued existence in an archi- 
episcopal city. 

In the porch were the expectant 
Mr and Mrs Clibbetts, gorgeously 
arrayed in honour of the ceremony 
—he in shiny hat, tight-buttoned 
blue frock, and immense yellow 
gloves; she in all the glory of 
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crimson silk gown, beaded and 
bugled dolman, and a _ smart 
bonnet in which waxen grapes, 
mixed with ivy tendrils, nodded 
over her crisp forelock. There 
came a look of discomfiture over 
the good woman’s face. A bride 
in quiet travelling costume of dark 
colour, a round hat, and coloured 
gloves—this was not like what a 
propitious wedding ought to be; 
and Mrs Clibbetts felt ill at ease. 
Her husband had told her they 
were making “a bolt of it”; but, 
considering the rank of the parties, 
she had expected something more 
seemly—some style more in keep- 
ing with the orthodox mode of 
celebrating marriage than this. So 
she kept timidly in the background, 
while her more self-possessed hus- 
band advanced to welcome the 
bridegroom. But before any one 
could speak, Mr Mold had taken in 
the situation. ‘“ Why? what?” he 
cried, clutching George Colpoys by 
the arm—‘“ what in heaven’s name 
is all this? You are not going to 
be married ?” 

“Tt looks very much like it, 
Mold, doesn’t it?” said George, 
jeeringly. ‘‘ You see you have fallen 
in for a good thing all by accident. 
And now that we have you here, 
you shall give away the bride.” 

“Her! her!” cried Mold, look- 
ing with horror towards Mary 
Donne. “Don’t you know she 
has hardly a penny?” 

“Hush! that has nothing to do 
with the matter; but come along 
inside, and don’t let us stand here 
attracting notice. Let us goin, my 
love,” and he took hold of Mary’s 
arm and led her inside the church. 

But Mold was not to be shaken 
off. ‘Does Lord Earlsfield know 
of this?” he asked in a_ hoarse 
whisper. 

* Not a syllable,” replied George, 
calmly; “but if you will kindly 
convey him the news, I daresay you 





will have the satisfaction of giving 
him a pleasant surprise. But he 
will see it all in the papers to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Then I forbid the banns !” cried 
Mold, wildly. They were now in 
the centre of the church, and the 
lawyer rolled his eyes towards the 
roof and stretched out his hands 
with the gesture of an inspired 
prophet. Mary shrank back in 
dismay, but the bridegroom was 
equal to the occasion. 

“Tush, you fool!” he said, “‘ there 
are no banns. It is a_ special 
licence. Get into that pew there, 
out of the way. Clibbetts will 
make as good a father as you 
would ;” and he pushed Mr Mold 
into a seat and Mrs Clibbetts after 
him, so that the lawyer could not 
move out past her. 

The priest, a hunting clergyman 
from a rural parish, who was wont 
to make stealthy visits to New- 
market, where George had formed 
an acquaintance with him, was 
ready by the altar, and the service 
began and proceeded with due 
reverence. The beautiful and im- 
pressive words of the exordium 
recalled George Colpoys to the 
solemnity of the moment, and 
Mary’s tears flowed freely. The 
only feature that marred the effect 
was the officious kindness of Mr 
Clibbetts, who had never “given 
away” any one before, and con- 
ceived his position to involve the 
duties of a “backer” in a general 
way. His whispered “Don’t take 
on now, there’s a dear;” ‘Cheer 
up, you'll be all right in a jiffy ;” 
and an encouraging ‘‘ There now!” 
as George placed the ring upon her 
finger, was passed unheeded by 
Mary in her agitation, but drew 
down glances of reproachful scorn 
from the scandalised clerk. Mrs 
Clibbetts readily caught the con- 
tagion of tears, and wept softly in 
her seat. As for Mr Mold, he 
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sat rolling his eyes wildly upon 
vacancy, seeing nothing and almost 
hearing nothing. ‘The only part of 
the service that struck his atten- 
tion was George Colpoys’s utterance 
of “ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” when Mr Mold could 
not help groaning out, “ My bills!” 

When the parties returned from 
the vestry, Mr Mold made another 
endeavour to get at the member. 
“What do you mean ‘to do about 
these bills of Davis of Dover Street, 
Mr Colpoys? I hope you are all 
square, but after this you have 
really—yes, you have really shaken 
my confidence.” 

* Ah, those bills,” said George, 
with a mock sigh of sorrow, “to be 
sure. Well, Mold, I'll tell you 
what I am going to do. I am 
going to put my affairs into the 
hands of your partner, Fossebraye, 
and if Davis of Dover Street will 
present himself personally — per- 
sonally, mind—we shall see what 
can be done about it. Will that 
satisfy you?” 

But Mr Mold shook his head. 
An interview between George 
Fossebraye and Mr Davis of Dover 
Street was of all things that which 
he was anxious to avoid. 

“Never mind, Mold,” said the 
good-natured member; “if I have 
any luck you shall not lose by me; 
and I have no doubt I shall be 


able to make matters square for you 
in time. And now, go and con- 
gratulate my wife, and be off to 
Earlsport. You carry news with 
you that might send you through 
six editions.” 

Thus cheered, Mr Mold was able 
to offer his felicitations to the 
bride ; and leave having been taken 
of the good-natured Clibbettses, who 
had sense enough to decline George’s 
somewhat ill-advised invitation to 
come and have refreshment with 
them at the hotel, the newly-mar- 
ried pair drove off to pass the after- 
noon as best they might until time 
came for the express to start. 

“There, my dear,” said George, 
triumphantly, as, seated by his 
wife’s side with an arm round her, 
he gave her a fond and lingering 
kiss,—“ didn’t I tell you that we 
should get through all right? There 
is no power on earth can part us 
now, my own one.” 

“No, George,” sobbed Mary ; 
“and Iam very happy, but—but it 
is not——” 

“Not according to Hoyle, you 
mean,” finished her husband. 
“Well, perhaps it isn’t; but we 
are fast enough married for all 
that: and, please God, Mary, you 
shall never regret it.” 

And thus, amid smiles and tears, 
was ended the strange nuptials of 
George Colpoys and Mary Donne. 


CHAPTER XLII.—RUIT C@LUM. 


The morning after the departure 
of George and Mary found a quieter 
and even duller party than usual 
assembled round the LEarlscourt 
breakfast-table. Lord Earlsfield 
was unhappy, in spite of the sense 
of relief which he felt in Mary 
Donne being absent during Har- 
old’s illness; the condition of his 
son remained much the same, and 
did not, in Peters’s eyes, show any 


signs of immediate improvement. 
Mr Harold had something in his 
head which was worrying him, the 
shrewd servant opined, but what 
the vexation was he could not form 
the least idea. Neither could Lord 
Earlsfield ; but he had a vague no- 
tion that his marriage plans had 
unsettled his son: and though he 
had no intention of altering his 
designs, he was miserable in con- 
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sequence. Mrs Firebrace was cross 
and Dorothy was bored—bored be- 
yond measure, and longing to be 
able to carry off her husband to 
love and the Continent ; but Brance- 
peth was becoming more and more 
difficult to manage, and more irate 
at the postponement of the disclos- 
ure which she could not summon 
up courage to make. 

Lord Earlsfield, having curtly 
answered inquiries about. Harold, 
speedily entrenched himself behind 
the ‘ Earlsport Mercury,’ although, 
as a rule, he objected to either 
newspapers or correspondence at 
the breakfast-table. But on this 
occasion he wished to be left at 
peace, and to afford no opportuni- 
ties for talk. His retirement into 
himself, however, did not last long. 
Mechanically he glanced along the 
columns of the newspaper, started, 
fixed his eyes on a particular para- 
graph, read eagerly, and then laid 
down the paper with a bewildered 
air. Again he snatched it up, read 
again with stormy brows and a ris- 
ing agitation, and finally dashed the 
journal down upon the table with 
an inarticulate growl, which finally 
shaped itself into a terrible impre- 
cation, making Mrs Firebrace stuff 
her fingers into her ears and Dor- 
othy jump from her seat in con- 
sternation. 

“In heaven’s name, brother,’ 
gasped Mrs Firebrace, “‘ what is the 
matter ?” 

“ Matter, madam!” almost shrieked 
his lordship ; “the matter is, your 
brother has gone to the devil and 
taken Mary Donne with him ;” and 
without another word Lord Earls- 
field rose from the table, crushing 
papers and letters together angrily 
in his hand, and retreated to his 
own room, quite oblivious of his all 
but untasted breakfast. 

He read and re-read again all the 
terrible paragraphs before he could 
gather his mind together sufficiently 
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to realise the full extent of the ca- 
lamity. There was the paragraph 
announcing George’s appointment 
to the chairmanship of the Board 
of Inland Navigation; there was 
his impudent valedictory address 
to his late constituents ; and there 
was the editor’s brief reference to 
the marriage that had taken place 
in York There, too, was the 
notice of the marriage itself, in the 
usual column devoted to such 
offences, heading the list :— 

“At St Elfled’s Church, by the 
Rev. Richard Rawlings, B.A., vicar 
of Furzeland-cum-Baretield, George 
Colpoys, Esq., M.P. for Earlsport, 
to Mary, only child of the late 
Colonel Donne, C.B., R.A., for- 
merly M.P. for Blackboy. No 
cards.” 

The good editor of the ‘Mercury’ 
had been sorely puzzled what to 
say about these complicated pro- 
ceedings. George had taken due 
care that the intelligence should 
reach him just before going to 
press, and the worthy man“ had 
had no opportunity of consulting 
any one as to what these portents 
meant. So he contented himself 
with a bare announcement of the 
facts, reserving comments until he 
could ascertain in what direction 
the wind blew. 

To a man like Lord Earlsfield, 
whose proud nature had surrounded 
himselt with circumstances which 
he could legitimately control, and 
who had always kept aloof from 
conditions and complications which 
might involvg his superiority to 
them being called in question, such 
a blow as that which he had re- 
ceived could not be estimated by 
the effects which it might have 
produced upon ordinary men in the 
midst of the world. Lord Earls- 
field knew, and wanted to know, no 
power greater than himself. It was 
for this, and to increase the power 
which he already possessed, that he 
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had chosen a life so isolated as that 
which he led at Earlscourt. He 
avoided always, when he could, 
meeting any one of higher rank than 
himself, and when he was compelled 
to do so, he would-generally find 
some valid excuse for taking his 
stand upon the higher rung of the 
ladder. When he had taken part 
in public life this exclusiveness had 
been his sole source of influence, 
and he had found it to be by no 
means an insignificant one. But 
the give-and-take, the rough-cum- 
tumble course of political life, had 
not been to Lord Earlsfield’s taste, 
and he had soon forsaken it ‘to form 
a sphere for himself where his will 
might be law and his word order, 
and from which all elements of 
revolt and disturbance were care- 
fully excluded. All his relations 
were completely dependent upon 
him, and as long as they gave him 
due honour and worship he was 
pleased to act the part of a provi- 
dence—stern, it might necessarily 
be, but always just. His decrees 
were good, and obedience to them 
necessarily implied happiness ; dis- 
obedience was guilt of the deepest 
dye, and its worst punishment was, 
as in the case of Jim Colpoys and 
the borough of Earlsport, to be 
given over wholly to its conse- 
quences, to remain cut off from all 
communion with himself, until 
misery had wrought penitence and 
penitence contrition, when pardon 
and restoration would assuredly 
follow. But to create a little world 
and play at being its providence is 
always a perilous pastime, for that 
huge, ungainly, untowardly, outer 
kosmos is always sure to overshadow 
our pretty pleasure-ground, and 
blight ourselves beneath its cold 
adumbrations. 

But this catastrophe owed all its 
bitterness to its interior origin. 
Lord Earlsfield could have armed 
himself against external hostility, 


but these his foes were of his own 
household. It was rebellion, 
mutiny,—the blackest, basest in- 
gratitude. So he sat like a 
crushed Saturn, among broken 
levin - bolts and  unexplosive 
thunder-clouds, while all the hosts 
of Olympus were holding a re- 
bellious saturnalia, and deriding 
his power. It was impossible to 
shape his thoughts into taking a 
grasp of the situation. It was the 
wicked defiance of his will that 
took exclusive possession of his 
ideas, shutting out all considera- 
tions of what its practical conse- 
quences might involve to himself. 
Nothing in the annals of the house 
of Earlsfield had ever afforded a 
parallel to this, and it was little 
wonder though Lord Earlsfield’s 
thoughts failed to take in its full 
immensity of wickedness. He had 
never so thoroughly realised his 
own powerlessness until he came 
to think what punishment could 
be meted out to these two offenders. 
Impunity! contempt! to be cut 
off for ever from Earlscourt and 
from the community of the Colpoys 
family—terrible punishment as it 
was—was ridiculously inadequate 
for such a crime as George Colpoys 
and Mary Donne had committed. 
Lord Earlsfield thought over the 
tortures of the middle ages, burn- 
ing at the stake, the rack, and the 
gibbet,—there was a “‘ dule-tree ” in 
Earlscourt Park, where Earl Sweyn, 
as was averred, had hanged such 
caitiffs as had made themselves dis- 
agreeable to him in any way,—but 
all these penalties were insufficient 
expiation, even if they had been 
practicable for him, which they 
were not. And so he sat incap- 
able of acting—of thinking almost 
—pbroken-down, humiliated, and 
baffled, encompassed on all sides 
by the ruins of his plans and 
hopes. 

Meanwhile the two ladies left 
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behind in the breakfast-room had 
sat eyeing each other in consterna- 
tion and terror, not knowing what 
dire calamity had happened, until 
Dorothy suggested that they might 
inquire whether the _ servants 
knew of anything wrong. The 
‘Mercury’ had as usual passed 
under the butler’s scrutiny before 
being laid by Lord Earlsfield’s plate, 
and that grave domestic had no 
difficulty in explaining to the ladies 
the cause of Lord Earlsfield’s dis- 
comfiture. Indeed, he was able 
to produce another copy of the 
‘Mercury,’ for the news had caused 
such excitement in the lower regions 
of Earlscourt that a stable-boy had 
been made to run all the way to 
Earlsport for another copy of the 
newspaper. There were the whole 
details of the calamity, which the 
ladies read with many comments, 
conjectures, and questions; and 
when they had taken in all the 
facts, they discussed them with 
bated breath. Mrs Firebrace drew 
from the occurrence a fresh proof of 
the ubiquitous activity of Satan’s 
operations, who had allured these 
two wretched souls, that had scoffed 
at her warnings and derided her 
counsels, to their mutual destruc- 
tion. Mrs Firebrace speedily rea- 
soned herself into a belief that she 
had foreseen everything that had 
happened, and that George and 
Mary’s miserable fall was the direct 
result of their neglecting the coun- 
sels which she had not failed to 
bestow upon them. Dorothy was 
at heart rather elated at this bold 
defiance of her elder _ brother’s 
dreaded authority. Amid the 
trouble thus excited in the domes- 
tic waters, her own skiff might 
escape safely to port. At all events, 
she was not the only rebel among 
the Colpoyses, and her sin was 
venial compared to George’s hein- 
ous offences. So, unheeding the 
lamentations of Mrs Firebrace, who 





prophesied all sorts of misfortunes, 
both temporal and spiritual, to the 
guilty pair, Dorothy began to con- 
sider how this new crisis might 
affect her own affairs, and what 
possibilities there were of turning 
it towards inclining Lord Earlsfield 
to look with more indulgence upon 
her own slip. She must see Brance- 
peth at once and talk over matters 
with him, and consult whether the 
time had not come when they 
might take Lord Earlsfield and the 
world into their confidence. So 
engrossed was she in her own 
thoughts that she paid no atten- 
tion to Mrs Firebrace’s discourse, 
although it had several times been 
more directly addressed to herself. 

“T am sure, Dora, you might 
select some more suitable occasion 
for letting your wits go wool- 
gathering,” at last broke in that 
lady, with a tartness and acerbity 
in her tones that effectually inter- 
rupted Dorothy’s reverie. ‘ Here 
have I been asking you this last 
quarter of an hour whether some of 
us should not go and see what 
Earlsfield is doing. He seems to 
have given way entirely under this 
shock—poor man! he does not 
know the right direction to turn to 
for consolation. He may get a fit, 
or he may do something desperate. 
I wish you would go to the library 
and see what he is doing.” 

‘No, thank you,” returned Dor- 
othy, drily. “I have no wish to 
intrude upon him. Lord Earlsfield 
is old enough to take care of him- 
self, and really I don’t see what 
there is to make such a fuss about. 
It is quite absurd for Earlsfield to 
think that he can move us about 
and order and arrange us just as 
he pleases, as if we were a set 
of chessmen. We have been all 
of age some time now, and should 
be allowed to arrange our destinies 
for ourselves. I am sure I wish 
George and Mary Donne may be 
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happy—and I have no doubt they 
will be, if they can get anything 
to live upon.” 

“Tora!” exclaimed her sister, 
holding up her hands in horror. 
“How could they be happy! 
What can they expect after the 
deceit they have practised—their 
falseness and hypocrisy, their fly- 
ing in the face of God and man— 
than misery in this world and 
eternal puni$hment hereafter?” 

“Humph!” said Dorothy; “I 
daresay if they get anything to 
live upon, they will rub along well 
enough.” 

‘“« Anything to live upon!” cried 
Mrs Firebrace. ‘“ What does it 
signify what they live upon—with 
what they nourish perishing bodies 
doomed to destruction ?” 

“That is all very well,” yawned 
Dorothy, “ but I do hope they will 
manage to get along somehow. 
George will have something for 
that appointment he has got. I 
wonder how much it will be.” 

“And I daresay you will back 
them up and give them money,” 
snapped Mrs Firebrace ; “ you have 
plenty, and yet I never saw you 
part with a shilling for doing 
any good. But I suppose you 
will be ready enough to aid 
them, since they have disobeyed 
our brother and brought us all 
to shame.” 

**T wish I could,” said Dorothy, 
with a sigh, “ but I want my money 
for myself. Somehow or other, it 
takes me all my time to make ends 
meet.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Dorothy,” said her sister, 
severely ; “with your income, and 
with no one but yourself to spend 
it upon, you ought to do a power 
of good. You should remember 
that you are only a steward of the 
talent intrusted to you, although 
why Aunt Anna ever made that 
iniquitous will I never could com- 
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prehend. If she had divided it 
between us now r 

“Yes; I daresay you would 
soon have made your share fly 
in tracts,” rejoined Dorothy, flip- 
pantly ; ‘“‘that is to say, if the 
Major had left any of it for you. 
You remember, Hetta, that Aunt 
Anna had considerable experience 
of the Major.” 

Indeed both the late Major and 
Mrs Firebrace in her unregenerate 
days had proved a financial thorn in 
the flesh of Sir Jasper Pye’s widow, 
and had worn out her patience so 
much by their begging and borrow- 
ing, that she had struck out Hen- 
rietta’s name from her will, and left 
all her money to Dorothy, safe- 
guarding her future by the condi- 
tions with which we are all already 
acquainted. 

Mrs Firebrace had risen in wrath 
at this reminder, and had just be- 
gun, “ If you mean to say "ina 
shrill strident voice,—when Lord 
Earlsfield suddenly made his ap- 
pearance. 

In the course of the brief inter- 
val that had elapsed since he had 
quitted the breakfast-room, he 
seemed to have aged by years. His 
face, always hard and stern, was 
sharply drawn together, and the fur- 
rows upon his forehead were more 
pronounced than they had seemed 
before. His eyes had retreated 
under his pent brows, and his 
mouth was firmly set ; but, in spite 
of his evident effort to preserve a 
calm composure, there was a twitch- 
ing of the facial muscles, and a 
general shakiness in his body, 
which told plainly of the severe 
shock he had received. The sisters 
looked at him in awed silence, and 
for some little time no word was 
spoken. 

“‘T suppose,” said Lord Earls- 
field, with a glance at the news- 
paper— ‘I see you know all. 
You know how that blackguard, 
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whose worst offence is that he is 
a brother of mine, has behaved. 
Of his treatment of myself I say 
nothing—let him bear the just pen- 
alty of that; but he has betrayed his 
public trust. He has sold his con- 
stituency—my constituency rather 
—for a post. He has disgraced 
the name of Colpoys irretrievably. 
I wonder,” concluded Lord Earls- 
field, loftily, “that the statue of 
his great-grandfather, the Great 
Lord Earlsfield, does not fall from 
its pedestal to the dust in the 
Square at the dishonour which has 
been heaped upon his name.” Mrs 
Firebrace nodded a prompt assent, 
while his lordship paused to take 
breath, and Dorothy ventured to 
murmur a hope about things not 
being so bad as that; but her 
apology was instantly repressed by a 
withering frown from her brother. 

“T wash my hands from hence- 
forth both of him and her. From 
this day let the memory of them 
be in this house as if it never had 
been—yes, as if it had never been. 
Neither of them shall set foot again 
under this roof, nor shall their names 
be ever mentioned beneath it.” 

Lord Earlsfield, though he strove 
to throw composure and due dignity 
into his words, was now trembling 
with passion. 

“Tt is an awful blow, brother,” 
at last Mrs Firebrace ventured to 
putin. ‘“ My heart bleeds for you 
in this terrible calamity. It is 
humiliating to think how deeply 
wickedness and deceit are engrained 
in our fallen human nature. Thank 
God, my conscience is clear. I 
have always striven according to 
my lights to impress upon Mary 
Donne a sense of her sinfulness, 


and to lead her to better things. 
Only yesterday morning, before she 
went away, I ;' ed a _ precious 
tract, ‘ Have you an Eternal Fire 
Insurance Policy?’ with my own 
hands on her dressing-table.” 

“ Pish!” said Lord Earlsfield ; and 
turning to Dorothy, “‘It was you 
specially I wanted to speak to. I 
have never interfered with your 
spending your money in your own 
way ; but if ever you give as much 
as a halfpenny to either of these— 
these miscreants, no matter in how 
great distress they are,—and they 
will come to beggary if there is 
any justice in heaven,—you are no 
longer sister of mine: I disown 
you.” 

“T have no intention of doing 
so,” said Dorothy, humbly. 

‘“‘ My prayers night and morning 
shall be that they may be punished 
for their sins,” ejaculated Mrs Fire- 
brace, turning up her eyes and 
clasping her hands. ‘Only by 
suffering the just penalty of their 
wickedness in this world can they 
hope to flee from the wrath to 
come.” 

“T wish they were both dead,” 
fumed his lordship. 

Death might do much,” com- 
mented his sister, who was deter- 
mined to agree with her brother, 
and yet improve the occasion. 
“Even the death of one might be 
the salvation of the other. It was 
so in my case. If I had died when 
poor Firebrace died, I should have 
just gone to hell with the Major.” 

“T wish to heaven you had, 
ma'am!” snapped Lord Earlsfield, 
as, provoked beyond all endurance 
by her preaching, he banged out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—THE RIVALS. 


A few days passed by, and 
Peters was at length able to re- 
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port a change for the better in his 
patient. Harold was now more 
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composed. He had lost the feeling 
of unrest, and was able to sleep 
without heavy opiates, and take 
his meals, and even to divert him- 
self with some new scientific treat- 
ises that had arrived during the 
early part of his illness. But he 
was much exhausted, and still kept 
his room, and had as yet only been 
visible to his attendant. 

Peters, however, was by no 
means at ease about his master’s 
condition. ‘He’s better, and he 
ain't,” was his reply to Lord Earls- 
field’s anxious inquiry. “He is 
quiet enough, and he eats and 
sleeps well enough, and he is clear 
enough about everything. But he 
has got something in his ’ead, my 
lord, I don’t like, whatever it is. 
He has got dogged about some- 
thing I can’t make out, and 
although he is making himself so 
well and keeping so quiet, it is 
the doggedness that is doing it 
all.” 

Lord Earlsfield was disquieted 
and puzzled. He felt sure that it 
could not be about Mary Donne 
that- his son was vexing himself ; 
for although Lord Earlsfield was 
quite prepared to exhibit Harold 
in the light of a betrayed lover, 
and add her cruel treatment of his 
son to the already long list of Mrs 
George Colpoys’s crimes, he knew 
well that Harold had never enter- 
tained any special affection for 
Mary. So he contented himself 
with charging Peters to be careful 
and watchful, and to report to him 
whenever any new symptom of un- 
rest appeared on the part of his son. 

These were gloomy days at Earls- 
court, and upon Dorothy especially 
the time hung with leaden weight. 
Mrs Firébrace’s temper made her 
society risky at the best, and the 
disgraceful conduct of George and 
Mary, which furnished a theme for 
a never-ending homily, and supplied 
her with two specimen sinners, 





whose iniquities were inexhaust- 
ible, and whose future might be 
regarded as typical of that of the 
wicked generally, began to bore 
Dorothy ; and she fled Mrs Fire- 
brace’s presence for the solitude of 
her own room, where she could at 
least amuse herself with novels 
or with the gossip of her own 
maid, when she grew tired of 
scheming and plotting over her 
own private affairs. How to 
make use of the new crisis in the 
house of Earlscourt was the pro- 
blem which she was ever seeking 
to solve, and never able to deter- 
mine to her satisfaction. Her 
position might be worse, or it 
might be better. The irritation 
which Lord Earlsfield had already 
received might make him more 
unappeasable when he became cog- 
nisant of her own act of rebellion. 
Or it might be that the magni- 
tude of George’s offence would 
make her own offence more venial 
in the eyes of her elder brother. 
Dorothy sedulously sought to as- 
sure herself that this latter view 
was the correct one; and she care- 
fully summed up the extenuating 
circumstances in her own case, as 
compared with the aggravating 
enormities of that of George. On 
one point in her favour she could, 
and did, build much hope. It 
was Lord Earlsfield’s determina- 
tion to prevent her from enter- 
ing the holy state of matrimony 
at all that was the cause of her 
concealing her marriage; and he 
would have to bear the brunt of 
public censure, if he enforced his 
powers. She knew Lord Earls- 
field’s dread of a scandal, and 
trusted to that neutralising his 
love of money. As for the money, 
she was quite prepared that it 
should revert to her family in 
case she had no_ children; 
and Brancepeth had _ expressed 
himself utterly indifferent upon 
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the subject. This was a bribe 
that could well be employed in 
case of need ; and between it and 
the threat of fighting her battle 
in the law courts, Dorothy was 
very hopeful. If she could only 
divine the proper moment for 
breaking the ice, all would come 
right ; but her husband’s patience 
was exhausted, and at every in- 
terview they had he reiterated his 
threat of going to Lord Earlsfield 
himself, if she did not immediately 
declare their marriage. 

About a week after the elope- 
ment the monotony of Dorothy’s 
life was rudely broken in upon 
by the receipt of a second anony- 
mous letter. It came by post, 
was written in a disguised hand, 
different from the first she had 
received, and contained only a few 
lines, but these were enough to 
throw Dorothy into a fever of 
jealousy and despair. 

* An Unknown Friend,” ran the 
communication, “aware of the in- 
terest which the Hon’ble Miss Col- 
poys takes in Mr Stephen Brance- 
peth, thinks it right to warn her 
of the guilty intercourse which 
exists between that gentleman 
and Miss Cloete Sparshott, the 
daughter of the curator of the 
Earlsport Museum. Under colour 
of helping her father’s distresses, 
Mr Brancepeth has been -making 
presents of money to Miss Spar- 
shott, and the writer has reason 
to believe that they purpose an 
early elopement together. The 
Hon’ble Miss Colpoys is requested 
to immediately destroy this dis- 
interested and friendly warning.” 

The first effect of this letter 
was to throw Dorothy into an 
unreasoning fury of revenge,—re- 
venge against her husband—re- 
venge upon the girl who had taken 
him away from her. But it is one 
thing to wish for exterminating 
vengeance upon all who have 
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wronged us, and another to carry 


our wishes into effect. When 
Dorothy came to seek for a prac- 
ticable vent for her wrath, she was 
sobered down at the discovery of 
her limited powers. She could 
quarrel with her husband —she 
could insist that the secret mar- 
riage should be as if it had never 
been, and that they should meet 
no more; but this was not what 
she wanted. She knew well 
enough that Brancepeth’s love for 
her, never very ardent, had con- 
siderably cooled of late, and that 
in his altered circumstances he 
might accept the idea of a definite 
separation as freedom to which 
he was not indisposed. No, she 
would not quarrel with him: he 
was her property, hers by lawful 
purchase, she told herself, and she 
would do nothing that would have 
the effect of loosening such hold 
as she had. With the girl it was a 
different matter. Dorothy would 
not have been too scrupulous as to 
the means of getting rid of her, if 
she could have fallen upon any 
reasonable project. Heroic ven- 
geance was out of the question. 
The poisoned bowl and the steel 
dagger, effective means as they are 
of getting rid of the rival, could 
only find a place in Dorothy’s 
wishes: she was not going to 
involve herself in any compromis- 
ing trouble to gratify her anger. 
She would not even excite public 
opinion against the guilty pair, 
and solace herself with the general 
sympathy which her case deserved. 
Here was another argument for 
claiming her property in the eyes 
of all the world, and going straight- 
way to her brother and confessing 
that Brancepeth was her husband. 

Unluckily for Dorothy, when 
she had formed a just and rational 
resolution, it was her nature to 
seek for some less direct method 
of compassing her end; and in 
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this case, after having satisfied 
herself that a revelation of her 
marriage would be the most effect- 
ual step she could take, she im- 
mediately began to think of some 
temporising compromise which 
would be attended with less dif- 
ficulty and inconvenience. The 
first prompting of jealousy to a 
woman is to go directly and have 
it out with her rival. Whatever 
she did, Dorothy, with feminine 
weakness, felt that her satisfaction 
would be incomplete unless she 
personally triumphed over this 
girl who was seeking to destroy 
her peace—had very likely de- 
stroyed it, if this letter was to 
be believed. And thus in her 
mind a resolution was conceived 
that she would go straight to the 
Museum and expose this girl’s 
wickedness to her face, and ex- 
tract a promise that she would 
never see or speak to Brancepeth 
more. 

With her mind full of this, 
Dorothy had no rest until she set 
out to Earlsport with this object 
in view; butas she walked off her 
excitement, her mind began to 
take a calmer view of the situa- 
tion. After all, it was an anony- 
mous letter, which, as Dorothy 
reasoned with herself, was always 
meant to cause mischief, and was 
oftener than not based upon a 
direct lie. Cloete Sparshott had 
always seemed to her a_high- 
minded and virtuous girl; Dor- 
othy had felt quite drawn towards 
her when she had sought to serve 
her own aims by making a match 
between her and her nephew. 
Dorothy could not believe that 
one so young could be so depraved 
as the “Unknown Friend” had 
asserted. On the whole, she had 
less confidence in Brancepeth him- 
self—a sceptical tendency too prev- 
alent among wives. She would 
go gently and cautiously to work, 
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and thus, perhaps, save the girl 
and frustrate Brancepeth’s evil 
enterprise, before trying harsh 
measures. 

So she broke in upon Cloete 
with her usual air of free kind- 
liness and geniality, and prefaced 
her real business with a dip into 
small-talk and gossip. She had 
wanted to look in and see Cloete 
for days, but they had been all in 
a fluster at the Court. George’s 
marriage had come upon them 
more suddenly than expected— 
had, in fact, taken them a little 
by surprise at the last moment. 
And Harold’s illness occurring at 
the same time, had naturally put 
them all a little about. 

* Nothing at all serious, you 
know, my dear,” went on Dorothy, 
easily. “Just a bad cold and out 
of sorts—that is all. But he has 
been dull and moping lately. 
Young men get that way. My 
brother Earlsfield, you know, was 
anxious that a match should be 
made between him and Mary 
Donne; but that was absurd. 
Mary’s affections have long been 
engaged to poor George, and—well, 
I am sure I hope they will be 
happy, although they won’t have 
much to live upon. But as for 


‘Harold, he never cared for her— 


not even as a sister, indeed,” said 
Dorothy, with a meaning look. 
*T had begun to think that he 
must be very much in love with 
some one else.” 

Cloete coloured slightly, and 
looked as unconscious as she could. 
. “I have never been one of those 
who believe in made-up marriages,” 
continued Dorothy, reassuringly. 
*“T would have each one be al- 
lowed to choose for themselves. 
And I am quite sure that if 
Harold has set his heart on any 
girl, he will have her. Lord 
Earlsfield will never go against 
the wish of his only son. So 
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there are good hopes that he, at 
least, will be allowed to be made 
happy his own way.” 

And Dorothy looked at the girl 
with an encouraging smile, as if 
to invite her confidence ; but 
Cloete was not to be caught. She 
busied herself in pouring out a 
cup of tea for her visitor, taking 
an unnecessary time to drop in 
lumps of sugar and pour out the 
cream. 

“Do you know, my dear,” said 
Dorothy, leading another charge, 
“that I have been thinking for 
some time back that Harold had 
fallen in love with yourself? Now 
don’t start and protest. There is 
nothing wrong in it. I think 
myself he had very good excuse ; 
for you ought to know, my dear, 
that you are very beautiful. And 
don’t jump at the idea that the 
matter is hopeless ; for, as I said, 
Lord Earlsfield will never dare to 
go against his son in anything he 
has seriously set his heart upon. 
And I shall be on your side too. 
I should so like to have you for 
a sweet niece;” and as Cloete 
handed her the teacup, Dorothy 
endeavoured affectionately to put 
her arm round her waist. 

But Cloete drew herself away. 
“You are quite mistaken, Miss 
Colpoys, in thinking of such a 
thing. Mr Colpoys has been very 
kind to me, and good to my father ; 
but I would never marry him. I 
shall never marry any one.” 

“You do not know yet, my 
dear,” returned Dorothy, benig- 
nantly. ‘All young girls protest 
that they will never marry, and 
perhaps think so—especially if 
they have had a disappointment 
at first. And, dear Cloete, I trust 
you will allow me to be a friend 
and advise you. You have no 
mother, and I am very much 
older than you, and have seen 
very much more of the world than 
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you. I would speak to you for 
your good.” 

** You are very kind,” murmured 
Cloete doubtfully, sitting down at 
her small tea-table and beginning 
to play with the cups. 

“Of course people talk—lying, 
prattling wretches as they are— 
and I have heard things about 
you that have concerned me very 
much, especially as I thought 
and still hope—that you may some 
day be closer connected with me. 
I wish to warn you against Mr 
Stephen Brancepeth.” 

“You have no need, madam,” 
cried Cloete, her face all aglow ; 
she was now on her mettle, and 
prepared to give battle coura- 
geously. 

“Tt is most unfitting that there 
should be any intimacy between 
you. Of course I know—that is, 
I have heard—that there were 
once love-passages between you ; 
but let me warn you that Mr 
Brancepeth is a dangerous man 
for you to know.” 

“IT can protect myself, Miss 
Colpoys,” said Miss Sparshott, 
with all the lofty assurance of a 
dowager-duchess. 

* You cannot,” cried Dorothy, 
waxing angry in her turn. “ Even 
if you were innocent, you cannot 
close people’s eyes, you cannot 
keep them from talking.” 

“They may talk as they please ; 
Mr Stephen Brancepeth is nothing 
to me.” 

**‘ Nothing to you!” cried Doro- 
thy, in her turn getting angry ; 
“but you receive him, here he 
visits you, and people say he is 
your lover. You say Stephen 
Brancepeth is nothing to you ; and 
I, who know, tell you that he can 
be nothing to you—nothing but a 
danger and a snare.” 

* And pray what is Mr Stephen 
Brancepeth to you, that you take 
so much concern with him?” re- 
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torted Cloete, 
sneer. 

“My husband!” cried Dorothy, 
in a passion ; “ that is what he is 
to me. And I dare you at your 
peril to come between me and 
him.” 

The two sat, glaring at each 
other with frowning faces and 
angry feelings, Cloete stunned with 
the revelation she had heard, and 
Dorothy beginning to realise that 
she had blurted out more in her 
wrath than she had intended to 
say. But now it was said, she 
must defend the position she had 
taken up. Upon Cloete it gradually 
began to dawn that Brancepeth 
might be indeed married—and to 
Dorothy even. This would ex- 
plain his mysterious conduct—the 
despairing way in which, in spite 
of his protestations of abiding love, 
he always spoke of the future. 
She had never thought of such a 
solution of the problem. Her 
jealousy had now and_ then 
prompted her to think that 
Brancepeth might be involved in 
some entanglement from which he 
could not extricate himself. But 
married! The idea had never 
occurred to her. And to Dorothy 
Colpoys, who was now sitting there 
opposite to her, and claiming this 
man for her husband! It sounded 
so incomprehensible that it must 
be true. Dorothy’s imagination 
could not have invented such a 
statement. It was with an in- 
voluntary look of keen criticism 
and with a cold shiver that Cloete 
next broke silence. 

*‘ Ts this true?” she asked. 

“Quite true,” replied Dorothy. 
“T pledge you my word ; we have 
been married more than a year.” 
And Dorothy cooled down again. 
She must soothe this girl for the 
present, and at any rate bind her 
to silence until the proper time 
came to make the marriage public. 
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“T did not know. Of course I 
am surprised,” said Cloete, who 
was now regaining control over 
herself, and beginning to realise 
the part that devolved upon her. 
“ But I can assure you, Miss Col- 
poys—I mean Mrs Brancepeth— 
that it alters nothing so far as I 
am concerned. Since we parted 
years ago, Mr Brancepeth has been 
nothing to me. He has called 
here; he has been very kind to 
my father, and very helpful in our 
affairs, —and that is all, I can 
assure you.” 

“And he has not sought to make 
love to you?” asked Dorothy, with 
querulous doubt. 

“You would not insult me by 
such a supposition, Miss Colpoys 
—I beg your pardon again—Mrs 
Brancepeth,” replied Cloete, with 
heightening colour and a conscious- 
ness that she was on the bounds of 
equivocation. ‘I assure you again 
that there has been nothing be- 
tween us since Mr Brancepeth’s 
return. On the contrary, he told 
me when I first met him that he 
was no longer free, although he did 
not tell me of his marriage. But 
for this understanding it would 
have been impossible for me to 
have met him at all.” 

**T am glad to hear that. Circum- 
stances have compelled us to keep 
the marriage secret, but it will 
soon be made known now. And 
you will forgive me, my dear, for 
what I have said in my anxiety 
about you.” 

“Certainly,” returned Cloete. 
“T am glad you have told me. Not 
that it would have made any differ- 
ence, for there is nothing but open 
friendship between Mr Brancepeth 
and me.” 

“No, no, I hope not,” said Doro- 
thy, hurriedly ; “but I meant to 
put you upon your guard, that you 
might avoid meeting him at any 
time, and stop his visits here. Not 
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that I mind a bit now I have told 
you, but to keep people from say- 
ing or suggesting anything after 
our marriage is known,—for your 
own sake, you see.” 

“You are very kind,” said 
Cloete. “I shall certainly not 
speak to Mr Brancepeth again, or 
allow him to come here.” 

“ That is good of you, my dear,” 
approved Dorothy. ‘‘ Not that I 
would mind a bit. Stephen is the 
best and truest and most loving 
husband that ever woman’ had. 
And yet men are men. And 
he has never even made love to 
you or sought to kiss you, for 
instance ?” 

“You again insult me,” cried 
Cloete, almost bursting into tears 
of rage. 

“No, no, I don’t mean to do 
that,” cried Dorothy, taking her 
by the hand. “I know that you 
are all goodness. And Stephen is 
good too. But he is a man, and 
that makes all the difference—yes, 
all the difference ; and the best are 
not to be depended upon. But you 
are a dear good creature, and I can 
trust you thoroughly not to say a 
word about all this. Family rea- 
sons compel us both to be quiet in 
the meantime, and I shall come 
and see you again soon ;” and she 
imprinted an affectionate kiss upon 
each of Cloete’s glowing and not 
over-willing cheeks. 

But the rain had begun to fall 
as Dorothy was about to leave. 
She had walked; there were no 
cabs to be had about Earlsfield 


Square after business hours, and 
Cloete, to show her magnanimity, 
insisted upon her rival taking her 
plaid macintosh as a protection 
against the rain, and with so much 
cordiality that Dorothy accepted, 
saying she would not send it back, 
but return it herself to-morrow or 
next day, as an excuse for having 
another talk with Cloete. 

Left to herself, Cloete stood long 
with her arm on the chimney-piece, 
looking dreamily into the fire. Her 
mind seemed a whirling chaos, and 
she could only catch at fragments 
of thoughts as they tossed about 
in all sorts of contortions in her 
brain. She was not excited,—she 
was only powerless to feel and 
realise. And as the great central 
fact of the situation surmounted 
the tumult of ideas and brought 
her under its control, she went 
mechanically towards her bed- 
room and sat down before her 
looking-glass. She saw beside her 
own another face there which 
would not have been apparent to 
any one looking over her shoulder 
—a face which fell far back into 
the shade of her own with its 
brilliant complexion, curving lips, 
glistening eyes, and crown of wavy 
hair. And as she sat there and 
gazed, a sense of triumph took 
possession of her; and if the half- 
suppressed sigh with which she 
rose from her seat could have been 
rendered into words, they would 
have had much the same signifi- 
cance as the vulgar expression, 
“Serve him right!” 
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MAN'S PLACE IN THE COSMOS. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON NATURE AND MAN. 


ProressoR Hvuxtey’s Romanes 
lecture on “ Evolution and Ethics,” 
published during the summer, de- 
servedly attracted a large amount 
of attention, due not only to the 
importance of the subject handled 
and the reputation of the lecturer, 
but quite as much to the breadth 
and scope of the treatment, the 
nobility of tone, and the deep 
human feeling which characterise 
this important utterance. Popular 
interest was also excited by the 
nature of the conclusion reached, 
which, in the mouth of the pioneer 
and prophet of evolution, had the 
air of being something like a. pal- 
inode. Criticisms of the lecture 
appeared at the time by Mr Leslie 
Stephen in the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ and by Mr Herbert 
Spencer in a letter to the ‘ Athen- 
sum’; but it appears to me that 
thé subject has been dismissed 
from public attention before its 
significance has been exhausted, 
or, indeed, properly grasped. Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s argument and the 
criticisms it has called forth illu- 
minate most instructively some 
deep-seated ambiguities of philoso- 
phical terminology, and at the 
same time bring into sharp relief 
the fundamental difference of 
standpoint which divides philoso- 
phical thinkers. The questions at 
issue, moreover, are not merely 
speculative ; already they cast their 
shadow upon literature and life. 
The opportunity of elucidation is 
therefore in the best sense timely, 
and no apology seems needed for 
an attempt to recall attention to 
the points in dispute and to ac- 
centuate their significance. This is 
the more desirable, as no critic has 


dealt with the scope of Professor 
Huxley’s argument as a whole. 
The outstanding feature of that 
argument is the sharp contrast 
drawn between nature and ethical 
man, and the sweeping indictment 
of “the cosmic process” at the bar 
of morality. The problem of suffer- 
ing and the almost complete ab- 
sence of any relation between 
suffering and moral desert is the 
theme from which he starts, and 
to which he continually returns. 
“The dread problem of evil,” 
‘the moral indifference of nature,” 
“the unfathomable injustice of the 
nature of things”—this is the 
aspect of the world which has 
burned itself deeply into the 
writer’s soul, and which speaks in 
moving eloquence from his pages. 
The Buddhistic and the Stoic 
attempts to grapple with the prob- 
lem are considered, and are found 
to end alike in absolute renuncia- 
tion. ‘ By the Tiber, as by the 
Ganges, ethical man admits that 
the cosmos is too strong for him ; 
and, destroying every bond which 
ties him to it by ascetic discipline, 
he seeks salvation in absolute re- 
nunciation” (p. 29). Is the an- 
tagonism, then, final and hopeless, 
or can modern science and philo- 
sophy offer any better reconcilia- 
tion of ethical man with the nature 
to which as an animal he belongs, 
and to whose vast unconscious 
forces he lies open on every side ? 
As Professor Huxley puts the 
question in his opening pages—Is 
there or is there not “a sanction 
for morality in the ways of the cos- 
mos?” Man has built up “an arti- 
ficial world within the cosmos”: 
has human society its roots and its 
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justification in the underlying na- 
ture of the cosmos, or is it in very 
truth an “artificial” world, which 
is at odds with that nature and 
must be in perpetual conflict with 
it? The Stoic rule which places 
virtue in “following nature” is 
easily shown to be a phrase of 
many meanings, and to demand 
qualification by reference, first, to 
the specific nature of man, and 
then to a higher nature or guiding 
faculty within the mind of man 
himself. But the modern ethics of 
evolution apparently claim to have 
bridged the gulf and to have made 
the ethical process continuous with 
the cosmic process of organic 
nature,—they claim, in short, to 
exhibit the ethical life as only a 
continuation, on another plane, of 
the struggle for existence. If this 
claim is well founded, and the two 
worlds are really continuous, then 
the maxim, “ Follow nature,” will 
have been proved to be, after all, 
the sum and substance of virtue. 
It is against this naturalisation 
of ethics that Professor Huxley 
protests in the strongest terms. 
He readily allows that the ethical 
evolutionists may be right in their 
natural history of the moral senti- 
ments. But “as the immoral 
sentiments have no less _ been 
evolved, there is, so far, as much 
natural sanction for the one as the 
other. Cosmic evolution 
may teach us how the good and 
the evil tendencies of man may 
have come about; but, in itself, 
it is incompetent to furnish any 
better reason why what we call 
good is preferable to what we call 
evil, than we had before” (p. 31). 
That is to say, the origin of a 
belief and the validity of a belief, 
or the origin of a tendency and 
the ethical quality of that tenden- 
cy, are logically two distinct ques- 
tions. But the evolutionist is apt 


to make the answer to the first do 
duty as an answer to the second 
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also, because he has in reality no 
standard of appreciation to apply 
to any phenomenon except that of 
mere existence. ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
right,” or at all events, “ What- 
ever is predominant, is right,” is 
the only motto of the consistent 
evolutionist. This is embodied in 
the phrase “survival of the fit- 
test,” which is used—illegitimately, 
as we shall see — to effect the 
transition from the merely natural 
to the ethical world. In opposi- 
tion to such theories, Professor 
Huxley contends that the analo- 
gies of the struggle for existence 
throw no light on the ethical 
nature of man. 


“Cosmic nature is no school of 
virtue but the headquarters of the 
enemy of ethical nature” (p. 27). 
“‘ Self-assertion, the unscrupulous seiz- 
ing upon all that can be grasped, the 
tenacious holding of all that can be 
kept, . . . constitute the essence of 
the struggle for existence. . .. For 
his successful progress, as far as the 
savage state, man has been largely 
indebted to those qualities which he 
shares with the ape and the tiger” 


(p. 6). 


So far is this struggle from ex- 
plaining morality that 


“the practice of what is ethically 
best—what we call goodness or virtue 
—involves a course of conduct which, 
in all respects, is opposed to that 
which leads to success in the cosmic 
struggle for existence. In place of 
ruthless self-assertion, it demands self- 
restraint ; in place of thrusting aside, 
or treading down, all competitors, it 
requires that the individual shall not 
merely respect, but shall help, his 
fellows. . . . It repudiates the gladi- 
atorial theory of existence. . . . Laws 
and moral precepts are directed to 
the end of curbing the cosmic process 
and reminding the individual of his 
duty to the community, to the pro- 
tection and influence of which he 
owes, if not existence itself, at least 
the life of something better than a 
brutal savage.” 


In short, “social progress means 
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a checking of the cosmic process 
at every step, and the substitution 
for it of another which may be 
called the ethical process.” This 
leads up to the characteristic call 
to arms with which the address 
concludes: “ Let us understand, 
once for all, that the ethical pro- 
gress of society depends, not on 
imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but 
in combating it” (pp. 33, 34). 

Such is the logical framework 
of the lecture. It is obvious that 
the important points of the treat- 
ment are: (1) The emphasis laid 
upon the division between man 
and nature, which the reviewer in 
the ‘Athenzeum’ called “an ap- 
proximation to the Pauline dogma 
of nature and grace” ; and (2) the 
mood of militant heroism, not un- 
touched, however, by stoical re- 
signation, which naturally results 
from contemplation of the unequal 
struggle between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm. 

Before proceeding to consider 
the consistency of Professor Hux- 
ley’s argument and the ultimate 
tenability of his position, I wish 
to say, in regard to the first point, 
how timely, it seems to me, is his 
insistence on the gulf between 
man and non-human nature ; how 
sound is the stand he takes upon 
the ethical nature of man as that 
which is alone of significance and 
worth in the “transitory adjust- 
ment of contending forces,” which 
otherwise constitutes the cosmos. 
Whether the breach is to be taken 
as absolute or not, it is at least 
apparent that if man with his 
virtues and vices be included szm- 
pliciter and without more ado in a 
merely natural order of facts, we 
inevitably tend to lose sight of 
that nature within nature which 
makes man what he is. The 


tendency so to include man has 
become a settled habit in much of 
our current literature. 


IT need 
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not speak of the documents of 
so-called Naturalism, with their 
never-ending analysis of Ja béte 
humaine — analysis from which 
one would be slow to gather 
that any such qualities as justice, 
purity, or disinterested affection 
had ever disturbed the brutish 
annals of force and lust. But in 
other quarters, even where the 
picture is not so dark, the fashion 
still is to treat man as a natural 
product,—-not as the responsible 
shaper of his destiny, but, void 
of spiritual struggles and ideal 
hopes, as the unresisting channel 
of the impulses which sway him 
hither and thither, and issue now 
in one course of action, now in 
another. This literature is in- 
artistic, even on its own terms, 
for, blinded by its materialistic 
fatalism, it does not even give us 
things as they are. The higher 
literature never forgets that man, 
as Pascal put it, is nobler than 
the universe; and freedom (in 
some sense of that ambiguous 
term) may be held to be a pos- 
tulate of true art no less than of 
morality. But besides being bad 
art, literature of this sort has a 
subtly corrosive influence upon the 
ethical temper. For the power of 
will, as Lamennais said, is that in 
us which is most quickly used up: 
“Ce qui s’use le plus vite en nous, 
c’est la volonté.” Hence the in- 
sidious force of the suggestion 
that we do not will at all, but 
are merely the instruments of our 
desires. For this is to justify, or 
at least to excuse, every passion 
on the ground of its “natural” 
origin. This temper of mind is 
found invading even more serious 
writers, and it is traceable ulti- 
mately to the same confusion be- 
tween the laws of human conduct 
and the workings of nature in the 
irresponsible creatures of the field. 
M. Renan, it will be remembered, 
delicately excuses himself in his 
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‘ Souvenirs ’— rallies himself, as 
we may say—on his continued 
practice of chastity :— 


“T continued to live in Paris as I 
had lived in the seminary. Later, I 
saw very well the vanity of that 
virtue as of all the rest. I recognised 
in particular that nature cares not at 
all whether man is chaste or not.” 
“T cannot rid myself,” he says else- 
where in the same volume, “of the 
idea that after all it is perhaps the 
libertine who is right, and who prac- 
tises the true philosophy of life.” 


Many will remember, too, how 
Matthew Arnold took up this par- 
able when he discoursed in America 
on the cult of the great goddess 
Lubricity, to which, as he said, 
contemporary France seemed more 
and more to be devoting herself. 
After much delicate banter and 
much direct plain-speaking, Mr 
Arnold turns upon M. Renan and 
cuts to the root of the fallacy in a 
single sentence. “Instead of say- 
ing that nature cares nothing 
about chastity, let us say that 
human nature, owr nature, cares 
about it a great deal.” And when 
we meet the same fallacy invading 
our own literature, the same answer 
will suffice. I think it may be 
worth pointing out a notable in- 
stance in a novel widely read and 
highly praised within the last two 
years. Mr Hardy’s ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles’ is unquestionably a 
powerful work, but it suffers, in 
my opinion, both artistically and 
ethically, from this tendency to 
assimilate the moral and the 
natural. To smack of the soil is 
in many senses a term of praise ; 
but evén rustic men and women 
are not altogether products of the 
soil, and Mr Hardy is in danger 
of so regarding them. What I 
wish, however, to point out here 
is the pernicious fallacy which 
underlies a statement like the fol- 
lowing. ‘Tess, after she has fallen 
from her innocence, is wont to avan- 
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der alone in the woods, a prey to 
her own reflections, ‘terrified with- 
out reason,” says the author, by “a 
cloud of moral hobgoblins.” 


“Tt was they,” he continues, “that 
were out of harmony with the actual 
world, not she. Walking among the 
sleeping birds in the hedges, watching 
the skipping rabbits on a moonlit 
warren, or standing under a pheasant- 
laden bough, she looked upon herself 
as a figure of guilt intruding into 
the haunts of innocence. But all the 
while she was making a distinction 
where there was no difference. Feel- 
ing herself in antagonism, she was 
quite in accord. She had been made 
to break an accepted social law, but 
no law known to the environment in 
which she fancied herself such an 
anomaly.” 


The implication of such a passage 
is that the “accepted social law” 
is a mere convention, and that 
the deeper truth, “the actual 
world,” is to be found in the 
hedgerows and the warrens. To 
satisfy an animal prompting with- 
out scruple or hesitation, and 
without the qualms of a fantas- 
tical remorse, is only to fulfil the 
law of nature, and to put one’s 
self in harmony with one’s sur- 
roundings. The shallowness of 
such revolt against ‘accepted 
social laws” is too apparent to 
need further exposure. A conven- 
tion truly, in one sense, the moral 
law in question is; but upon this 
convention the fabric of human so- 
ciety and all the sanctities of the 
family rest. He must be strangely 
blinded by a word who deems this 
sanction insufficient, or who would 
pit in such a case a “natural” im- 
pulse against a “ social” law. 

In view of pervasive miscon- 
ceptions and fallacies like these, 
it is eminently salutary, I repeat, 
to have our attention so impres- 
sively recalled by Professor Hux- 
ley to the idea of human life as 
an imperium in imperto—a realm 
which, though it rises out of 
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nature, and remains exposed to 
the shock of natural forces, 
requires for its laws no foreign 
sanction, but bases them solely on 
the perfection of human nature 
itself. For, even though Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s way of stating the 
opposition should prove ultimately 
untenable, the breach between ethi- 
cal man and pre-human nature 
constitutes without exception the 
most important fact which the uni- 
verse has to show; and for a true 
understanding of the world it is 
far more vital to grasp the signifi- 
cance of this breach than to be 
misled by a cheap desire for unity 
and system into minimising, or 
even denying, the fact. 

It is time, however, to examine 
Professor Huxley’s position and 
arguments more closely. His 
critics have not been slow to 
remark upon the ambiguity lurk- 
ing in the phrase “cosmic pro- 
cess,” which occurs so often 
throughout the lecture, in antith- 
esis to the ethical process — to 
the moral and social life of man. 
And they point with one accord 
to Note 19 as containing, in effect, 
a retractation of his own doctrine 
by Professor Huxley himself. 
“Of course, strictly speaking,” 
we read in the note, “social life 
and the ethical process, in virtue 
of which it advances towards per- 
fection, are part and parcel of the 
general process of evolution.” As 
Mr Spencer pointedly asks, “If 
the ethical man is not a product 
of the cosmic process, what is he 
a product of?” Or as Shake- 
speare expressed it in the often- 
quoted lines :— 


‘* Nature is made better by no means 
But nature makes that means: so, o’er 
that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” 


If the cosmic process be under- 
stood in the full latitude of the 
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phrase, this is, indeed, so obvious, 
and the critic’s victory so easy, 
that it is hard to believe Professor 
Huxley’s position rests altogether 
on a foundation so weak. The 
term “nature,” and still more an 
expression like “the cosmic pro- 
cess,” may be taken in an all- 
inclusive sense as equivalent to 
the universe as a whole or the 
nature of things; and if so, it is 
obvious that human nature with 
its ethical characteristics is em- 
braced within the larger whole. 
The unity of the cosmos—in some 
sense — is not so much a conclu- 
sion to be proved as an inevitable 
assumption. Professor Huxley ap- 
parently denies this unity in the 
text of his lecture, and is naturally 
obliged to reassert it in his note. 
This constitutes the weakness of 
his position. The part must be 
somehow included in the process of 
the whole ; there is no extra-cosmic 
source from which a revolt against 
the principles of the cosmos could 
draw inspiration or support. 

Now the strength of the evolu- 
tionary theory of ethics lies in its 
frank recognition of the unity of 
the cosmos; and in this it is, so 
far, at one with the philosophical 
doctrine of Idealism to which it is 
otherwise so much opposed—the 
doctrine which finds the ultimate 
reality of the universe in mind or 
spirit, and its end in the perfect- 
ing of spiritual life. But each of 
these theories exhibits the unity 
of the world in its own way. The 
way taken by the ethical evolu- 
tionists is to naturalise morality, 
to assimilate ethical experience to 
nature, in the lower or narrower 
sense in which it is used to denote 
all that happens in the known 
world except the responsible activ- 
ities of human beings. And it is 
against this removing of landmarks 
that Professor Huxley, rightly, 
as it seems to me, protests. For 
though Mr Spencer and Mr Leslie 
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Stephen may be technically in the 
right, inasmuch as human nature is 
unquestionably part of the nature 
of things, it is the inherent tend- 
ency of their theories to substitute 
for this wider nature the laws and 
processes of that narrower, non- 
human world, to which the term 
nature is on the whole restricted 
by current usage. 

This tendency is inherent in 
every system which takes as its 
sole principle of explanation the 
carrying back of facts or events 
to their antecedent conditions. 
And, as it happens, this is ex- 
plicitly formulated by Mr Stephen, 
in his article in the ‘Contemporary 
Review,’ as the only permissible 
meaning of explanation: ‘“ To 
‘explain’ a fact is to assign its 
causes—that is, give the preced- 
ing set of facts out of which it 
arose.” But surely, I may be 
asked, you do not intend to chal- 
lenge a principle which underlies 
all scientific procedure, and which 
may even claim to be self-evident. 
I certainly do not propose to deny 
the formal correctness of the prin- 
ciple, but I maintain most strongly 
that the current application of it 
covers a subtle and very serious 
fallacy, for the true nature of the 
cause only becomes apparent in the 
effect. Now if we explain a fact 
by giving “the preceding set of 
facts out of which it arose,” we 
practically resolve the fact into 
these antecedents—that is to say, 
we identify it with them. When 
we are dealing with some limited 
sphere of phenomena, within which 
the facts are all of one order—say, 
the laws of moving bodies as treated 
in mechanics —there may be no 
practical disadvantage from this 
limited interpretation of causation. 
But when we pass from one order 
of facts to another—say, from the 
inorganic to the organic, or, still 
more, from animal life to the self- 
conscious life of man—the inade- 
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quacy of such explanation stares 
us in the face. For ‘‘the preceding 
set of facts,” which we treat as the 
cause or sufficient explanation of 
the phenomenon in question, is ex 
hypothesi different from the pheno- 
menon it is said to explain; and 
the difference is, that it consists 
of simpler elements. To explain, 
according to this view, is to reduce 
to simpler conditions. But if the 
elements are really simpler, there 
is the fact of their combination 
into a more complex product to be 
explained, and the fact of their 
combination in such a way as to 
produce precisely the result in 
question. And if we choose to 
take the antecedent conditions, as 
they appear in themselves, apart 
from the all-important circum- 
stance of the production of this 
effect, we have, no doubt, a “ pre- 
ceding set of facts,” but we cer- 
tainly have not, in any true sense, 
the cause of the phenomenon. We 
have eliminated the very charac- 
teristic we set out to explain— 
namely, the difference of the new 
phenomenon from the antecedents 
out of which it appears to have 
been evolved. Hence it is that, 
in the sense indicated, all explana- 
tion of the higher by the lower is 
philosophically a hysteron pro- 
teron. The antecedents assigned 
are not the causes of the conse- 
quents ; for by antecedents the 
naturalistic theories mean the 
antecedents in abstraction from 
their consequents—the antecedents 
taken as they appear in themselves, 
or as we might suppose them to be 
if no such consequents had ever 
issued from them. So conceived, 
however, the antecedents (matter 
and energy, for example) have no 
real existence—they are mere entia 
rationis, abstract aspects of the 
one concrete fact which we call 
the universe. The true nature of 


the antecedents is only learned by 
reference to the consequents which 
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follow ; or, as I put it before, the 
true nature of the cause only be- 
comes apparent in the effect. All 
ultimate or philosophical explana- 
tion must look to the end. Hence 
the futility of all attempts to ex- 
plain human life in terms of the 
merely animal, to explain life in 
terms of the inorganic, and ulti- 
mately to find a sufficient formula 
for the cosmic process in terms of 
the redistribution of matter and 
motion. If we are in earnest with 
the doctrine that the universe is 
one, we have to read back the 
nature of the latest consequent 
into the remotest antecedent. 
Only then is the one, in any true 
sense, the cause of the other. 
Applying this to the present 
question, we may say that, just as 
within the limits of the organic 
world there may be exhibited an 
intelligible evolution of living 
forms, so within the moral world 
we may certainly have an evolu- 
tion of the moral sentiments 
and of the institutions which 
subserve ethical conduct. But 
as,*in the one case, we must 
start with the fact of life—that is 
to say, with the characteristic ways 
of behaving which are found in 
living matter and which are not 
found in dead matter—so, in the 
other case, we must carry with us 
from the outset the characteristics 
or postulates of moral experience 
—namely, self-consciousness, with 
the sense of responsibility, and the 
capacity for sympathy which is 
based on the ability to represent 
to one’s self the life and feelings 
of another. Such an evolution 
within the moral sphere does not 
justify us in presenting morality as 
an “evolution” from non-moral con- 
ditions—that is, in resolving moral- 
ity into non-moral elements. And 
this Mr Leslie Stephen seems to ad- 
mit in an important passage of the 
article already referred to. ‘‘Moral- 
ity proper,” he says, “ begins when 
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sympathy begins ; when we really 
desire the happiness of others, or, 
as Kant says, when we treat other 
men as an end, and not simply as 
a means. Undoubtedly this in- 
volves a new principle no less than 
the essential principle of all true 
morality.” I cannot but regard 
this as an important admission, 
but at the same time I am bound 
to say that, till I met this un- 
expected sentence of Mr Stephen’s, 
I had supposed that the admission 
of “a new principle” was precisely 
what the evolutionists were, of all 
things, most anxious to avoid. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
though Professor Huxley may 
have put himself technically in 
the wrong by speaking of “the 
cosmical process,” his contention 
is far from being so inept as a 
verbal criticism would make it 
appear. It is really directed 
against the submergence of ethical 
man in the processes of non-ethical 
and non-human nature ; and if any 
justification is to be sought for the 
use of the phrase, we may find it 
in the tendency inherent in the 
evolutionary method of explana- 
tion—the tendency already ex- 
plained to substantiate antece- 
dents in abstraction from their 
consequents, and thus practically 
to identify the cosmos with its 
lowest aspects. If the evolu- 
tionists do not make this identi- 
fication in their own minds, they 
are at least singularly successful 
in producing that impression upon 
their readers. 

On another important point, 
connected with, and indeed in- 
volved in, the foregoing, Professor 
Huxley, by an unguarded state- 
ment, laid himself open to a pretty 
obvious and apparently conclusive 
rejoinder. ‘The cosmic process,” 
he says in one place, “has no sort 
of relation to moral ends.” But 


‘“‘the moral indifference of nature,” 
even in the restricted sense of the 
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term, cannot be maintained so 
absolutely. Nature undoubtedly 
puts a premium upon certain vir- 
tues, and punishes certain modes 
of excess and defect by decrease 
of vitality and positive pain. As 
Mr Stephen says, “that chastity, 
temperance, truthfulness, and 
energy are on the whole advan- 
tages both to the individual and 
the race, does not, I fancy, require 
elaborate proof, nor need I argue 
at length that the races in which 
they are common will therefore 
have inevitable advantages in the 
struggle for existence.” But if so, 
then it would seem that cosmic 
nature is not, as it was repre- 
sented, “the headquarters of the 
enemy of ethical nature”; to a 
certain extent it may even be 
regarded as a “school of virtue.” 
The sphere, however, in which 
this holds true is a comparatively 
limited one, being substantially 
restricted to temperance, in the 
Greek sense of the word—that is 
to say, moderation in the indulg- 
ence of the animal appetites, to 
which may, no doubt, be added, 
with Mr Stephen, energy. But 
nature, as distinct from that human 
nature which organises itself into 
societies and adds its own sanc- 
tions to the moral ideal which it 
is continually widening and deep- 
ening—non-human nature seems 
to have no sanctions even for such 
fundamental virtues as truthful- 
ness, justice, and beneficence, still 
less for the finer shades and higher 
nobilities of character in which 
human nature flowers. And even 
in regard to the list of virtues 
cited, it might be argued that 
cosmic nature sanctions and 
furthers them only when we de- 
liberately restrict our survey to 
the present stage of the evolu- 
tionary process—the stage during 
which man has grown to be what 
he is on this planet. Within this 


limited period nature, through-the 
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struggle for existence, may be said 
to have favoured the evolution of 
the morally best. But it is no 
intrinsic quality of the struggle 
to produce this result. Here, it 
appears to me, we strike upon the 
deeper truth which prompted Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s somewhat un- 
guarded statement, and we are 
under an important obligation to 
him for the exposure of what he 
appropriately calls ‘‘ the fallacy of 
the fittest.” 


“Fittest,” he writes, “has a con- 
notation of ‘best’; and about best 
there hangs a moral flavour. In cos- 
mic nature, however, what is ‘ fittest’ 
depends upon the conditions. Long 
since, I ventured to point out that if 
our hemisphere were to cool again, 
the survival of the fittest might bring 
about, in the vegetable kingdom, a 
population of more and more stunted 
and humbler and humbler organisms, 
until the ‘ fittest’ that survived might 
be nothing but lichens, diatoms, and 
such microscopic organisms as those 
which give red snow its colour; while, 
if it became hotter, the pleasant val- 
leys of the Thames and Isis might be 
uninhabitable by any animated beings 
save those that flourish in a tropical 
jungle. They, as the fittest, the best 
adapted to the changed conditions, 
would survive” (p. 32). 


Mr Spencer has been forward to 
emphasise his agreement with this 
position, and has recalled attention 
to an essay of his own, twenty 
years old, in which he makes the 
same distinction :— 


“The law is not the survival of the 
‘better’ or the ‘stronger,’ if we give 
to these words anything like their 
ordinary meanings. It is the sur- 
vival of those which are constitution- 
ally fittest to thrive under the condi- 
tions in which they are placed ; and 
very often that which, humanly 
speaking, is inferiority, causes the 
survival. Superiority, whether in 
size, strength, activity, or sagacity, 
is, other things equal, at the cost of 
diminished fertility ; and where the 
life led by a species does not demand 
these higher attributes, the species 
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profits by decrease of them, and ac- 
companying increase of fertility. This 
is the reason why there occur so many 
cases of retrograde metamorphosis. .. . 
When it is remembered that these cases 
outnumber all others, it will be seen 
that the expression ‘survivorship of 
the better’ is wholly inappropriate.” * 


Out of the mouth of two such 
witnesses this point may be taken 
as established. But if so, I entire- 
ly fail to see where, on naturalistic 
principles, we get our standard of 
higher and lower, of better and 
worse. If changed conditions of 
life were to lead to the dehumanis- 
ing of the race, to the dropping 
one by one of the ethical qualities 
which we are accustomed to com- 
mend, whence the justification for 
pronouncing this process a “ retro- 
grade metamorphosis”? There can 
be no other sense of better or 
worse on the theory than more 
or less successful adaptation to 
the conditions of the environment, 
and what survives is best just be- 
cause it survives. The latest stage 
of the process must necessarily, 
therefore, be better than all that 
went before, from the mere fact 
that it has maintained itself. Mere 
existence is the only test we have 
to apply, and at every stage it 
would seem that we are bound to 
say, Whatever is, is right. But 
this is tantamount to saying that 
when the theory of evolution is 
taken in its widest scope, it is 
not really legitimate to say that 
nature abets or sanctions morality ; 
since the result of further evolu- 
tion—or, to speak more properly, 
of further cosmical changes — 
might be to dethrone our present 
ethical conduct from its temporary 
position as the fittest, and to leave 
no scope for what we now regard 
as virtue. The type of conduct 
which would then succeed, and 
which would so far have the sanc- 
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tion of nature on its side, we 
should be constrained, it seems to 
me, to pronounce superior to the 
conduct which, from our present 
point of view, seems to us better, 
because the latter, if adopted, 
would in the altered circumstances 
set us at variance with our sur- 
roundings, and so fail. Failure or 
success in the struggle for exist- 
ence must, on the theory, be the 
sole moral standard. Good is what 
survives; evil is what once was 
fittest, but is so no longer. Thus, 
our present good may become—nay, 
is inevitably becoming—evil, and 
that not, as might be contended, 
in the sense of merging in a higher 
good. We have no guarantee that 
the movement of change, miscalled 
evolution, must continue in the 
line of past progress : it may gradu- 
ally, and as it were imperceptibly, 
assume another direction—a direc- 
tion which our present moral ideas 
would condemn as retrograde. Yet, 
none the less, the mere fact of 
change would be sufficient to con- 
vert our present good into evil. 
Such, I must insist, is the only 
logical position of a naturalistic 
ethics. But an important out- 
come of the recent discussion has 
been to show that the most prom- 
inent upholders of the theory do 
not hold it in its logical form. 
Mr Spencer, as we have seen, has 
strongly insisted that survival of 
the fittest does not mean survival 
of the better, or even of the, 
stronger; and Mr Stephen tells 
us that the struggle for existence, 
instead of being the explanation 
of morality, ‘ belongs to an under- 
lying order of facts to which 
moral epithets cannot properly be 
applied. It denotes a condition 
of which the moralist has to take 
account, and to which. morality 
has to be adapted, but which, just 
because it is a ‘cosmic process,’ 
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cannot be altered, however much 
we may alter the conduct which 
it dictates.” Surely this comes 
very near to admitting Professor 
Huxley’s contention, that our 
moral standard is not derived 
from the struggle for existence, 
but rather implies its reversal, 
substituting for selfishness sym- 
pathy for others, and, in Mr 
Stephen’s own words, “the sense 
of duty which each man owes to 
society at large.” Mr Spencer 
speaks of an “ ethical check” upon 
the struggle for existence: it is 
our duty, he says, “to mitigate 
the evils” which it entails in the 
social state. “The use of mor- 
ality,” says Mr Stephen, “is to 
humanise the struggle, to mini- 
mise the sufferings of those who 
lose the game, and to offer the 
prizes to the qualities which are 
advantageous to all, rather than to 
those which serve to intensify the 
bitterness of the conflict.” But 
this is neither more nor less than 
to say that, as soon as man becomes 
social and moral, he has to act 
counter to the leading characteris- 
. tics of the struggle for existence. 
He becomes animated by other 
ideals, or, to speak more strictly, 
he then first becomes capable of 
an ideal, of a sense of duty, in- 
stead of obeying without question 
the routine of animal impulse. 

But if this is so, I still ask the 
evolutionist who has no other basis 
.than the struggle for existence, 
how he accounts for the intrusion 
of these moral ideas and standards, 
which presume to interfere with 
the cosmic process, and sit in judg- 
ment upon its results? This 
question cannot be answered so 
long as we regard morality merely 
as an incidental result, a by-pro- 
duct, as it were, of the cosmical 
system. It is impossible on such 


a hypothesis to understand the 
magisterial assertion by itself of 
the part against the whole, its de- 
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mands upon the universe, its un- 
wavering condemnation of the 
universe, if these demands are not 
met by the nature of things. All 
this would be an incongruous, and 
even a ludicrous, spectacle if we 
had here to do with a natural 
phenomenon like any other. The 
moral and spiritual life remains, in 
short, unintelligible, unless on the 
supposition that it is in reality 
the key to the world’s meaning, 
the fact in the light of which all 
other phenomena must be read. 
We must be in earnest, I have 
already said, with the unity of the 
world, but we must not forget that; 
if regarded merely as a system of 
forces, the world possesses no such 
unity. It acquires it only when 
regarded in the light of an End 
of absolute worth or value which 
is realised or attained in it. Such 
an End-in-itself, as Kant called it, 
we find only in the self-conscious 
life of man, in the world of Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness which he 
builds up for himself, and of which 
he constitutes himself a citizen. 
If it were possible to consider the 
system of physical nature apart 
from the intelligent activities and 
emotions of rational beings, those 
worlds on worlds, 
** Rolling ever 
From creation to decay,” 


would possess in themselves no 
spark of the value, the intrinsic 
worth, which we unhesitatingly 
assert to belong, at least in possi- 
bility, to the meanest human life. 
The endless redistribution of mat- 
ter and motion in stupendous cycles 
of evolution and dissolution would 
be a world without any justification 
to offer for its existence—a world 
which might just as well not have 
been. But if we are honest with 
ourselves, I do not think we can 
embrace the conclusion that the 
cosmos is a mere brute fact of this 
description. The demand for an 
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End-in-itself—that is, for a fact of 
such a nature that its existence jus- 
tifies itself—is as much a rational 
necessity as the necessity which im- 
pels us to refund any phenomenon 
into its antecedent conditions. 
And further, unless we sophisti- 
cate ourselves, we cannot doubt 
that we possess within ourselves 
—in our moral experience most 
conspicuously—an instance and a 
standard of what we mean by such 
intrinsic value. As Carlyle has put 
it in one of his finest passages— 


“What, then, is man! What, then, 
is man! He endures but for an hour, 
and is crushed before the moth. Yet 
in the being and in the working of a 
faithful man is there already (as all 
faith, from the beginning, gives assur- 
ance) a something that pertains not 
to this wild death-element of Time ; 
that triumphs over Time, and 7s, and 
will be, when Time shall be no more.” 


This conviction of the infinite 
significance and value of the ethical 
life is the only view- point from 
which, in Professor Huxley’s words, 
we can “make existence intelli- 
gible'and bring the order of things 
into harmony with the moral sense 
of man.” And it is impossible to do 
the one of these things without the 
other. To understand the world is 
not merely to unravel the sequence 
of an intricate set of facts. So long 
as we cannot “bring the order of 
things into harmony with the moral 
sense of man,” we cannot truly be 
said to have made existence intel- 
ligible : the world still remains for 
us, in Hume’s words, “a riddle, an 
enigma, an inexplicable mystery.” 

What, then, is Professor Hux- 
ley’s final attitude? The lecture 
breathes throughout the loftiest 
temper of ethical idealism. It is 
the writer’s keen sense of the 
superiority of ethical man to non- 
ethical nature that prompts him 
to pit Pascal’s “thinking reed” 
in unequal struggle against the 
cosmic forces that envelop him ; 
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and the noble words at the close 
stir the spirit by their impressive 
insistence on the imperishable 
worth of human effort inspired by 
duty. Yet this unflinching con- 
viction does not lead Professor 
Huxley to what seems the legiti- 
mate conclusion from it—namely, 
that here only, in the life of ethical 
endeavour, is the end and secret 
of the universe to be found. It 
serves but to accentuate the stern 
pathos of his view of human fate. 
His ultimate attitude is, theoreti- 
cally, one of Agnosticism; per- 
sonally and practically, one of 
Stoical heroism. Substantially 
the same attitude, it appears to 
me, is exemplified in the Religion 
of Humanity—the same despair, 
I mean, of harmonising human 
ideals with the course of the uni- 
verse. The Religion of Humanity 
rightly finds in man alone any 
qualities which call for adoration 
or worship ; but it inconsistently 
supposes man to develop these 
qualities in a fundamentally non- 
ethical cosmos, and so fails to fur- 
nish a solution that can be ac- 
counted either metaphysically 
satisfying or ethically supporting. 
But we must bear in mind, I re- 
peat, the principle of the unity of 
the world. The attitude of the 
Agnostic and the Positivist is due 
to the separation which they un- 
consciously insist on keeping up 
between nature and man. The 
temptation to do so is intelligible, 
for we have found that nature, 
taken in philosophical language as 
a thing in itself—nature conceived 
as an independent system of causes 
—cannot explain the ethical life 
of man, and we rightly refuse to 
blur and distort the characteristic 
features of moral experience by 
submerging it in the merely natu- 
ral. We easily, therefore, con- 
tinue to think of the system of 
natural causes as a world going 
its own way, existing quite inde- 
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pendently of the ethical beings 
who draw their breath within it. 
Man with his ideal standards and 
his infinite aspirations appears 
consequently upon the scene as 
an alien without rights in a world 
that knows him not. His life is 
an unexplained intrusion in a 
world organised on other principles, 
and no way adapted as a habita- 
tion for so disturbing and pre- 
tentious a guest. And the con- 
sequence is that he dashes his 
spirit against the steep crags of 
necessity, finds his ideals thwarted, 
his aspirations mocked, his ten- 
derest affections turned to instru- 
ments of agony, and is driven, if 
not into passionate revolt or nerve- 
less despair, then at best into 
stoical resolve. Some such mood 
as this appears also in much of 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry, and is 
to my mind the explanation of its 
insistent note of sadness. 

** No, we are strangers here, the world 

is from of old, . . . 
To tunes we did not call, our being 
must keep chime.” 

It is powerfully expressed in 
the famous monologue or chant 
in “Empedocles on Etna,” with 
its deliberate renunciation of what 
the poet deems man’s “ boundless 
hopes ” and “intemperate prayers.” 
It inspires the fine lines to Fausta 
on “ Resignation,” and reappears 
more incidentally in all his verse. 
But calm, as he himself reminds 
us, is not life’s crown, though calm 
is well; and the poet’s “calm 
lucidity of soul” covers in this 
case the baffled retreat of the 
thinker. We have, in truth, no 
right to suppose an independent 
non-spiritual world on which 
human experience is incongruously 
superinduced. If we are really in 


earnest, at once with the unity 
of the world and with the neces- 
sity of an intrinsically worthy end 
by reference to which existence 
may be explained, we must take 
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our courage in both hands and 
carry our convictions to their 
legitimate conclusion. We must 
conclude that the end which we 
recognise as alone worthy of at- 
tainment is also the end of exist- 
ence as such—the open secret of 
the universe. No man writes 
more pessimistically than Kant 
of man’s relation to the course of 
nature, so long as man is regarded 
merely as a sentient creature, sus- 
ceptible to pleasure and pain. 
But man, as the subject of duty, 
and the heir of immortal hopes, is 
restored by Kant to that central 
position in the universe from 
which, as a merely physical being, 
Copernicus had degraded him. 

To a certain extent this con- 
clusion must remain a conviction 
rather than a demonstration, for 
we cannot emerge altogether from 
the obscurities of our middle state, 
and there is much that may rightly 
disquiet and perplex our minds. 
But if it is in the needs of the 
moral life that we find our deepest 
principle of explanation, then it 
may be argued with some reason 
that this belongs to the nature of 
the case, for a scientific demon- 
stration would not serve the pur- 
poses of that life. The truly good 
man must choose goodness on its 
own account; he must be ready 
to serve God for naught, without 
being invaded by M. Renan’s 
doubts. As it has been finely 
put, he must possess “that rude 
old Norse nobility of soul, which 
saw virtue and vice alike go un- 
rewarded, and was yet not shaken 
in its faith.” This old Norse 
nobility speaks to us again, in 
accents of the nineteenth century, 
in Professor Huxley’s lecture. 
But because such is the temper of 
true virtue, it by no means follows 
that such virtue will not be re- 
warded with “the wages of going 
on, and not to die.” 

ANDREW SETH. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


In fish-culture there have been, 
perhaps, more failures than suc- 
cesses, both in Scotland and 
England. In some few instances 
the failures have been almost in- 
comprehensible ; but as a general 
rule it may be said that where 
success has not been attained, 
conditions have been present or 
details have been neglected which 
an experienced fish-culturist would 
have been able to point out. In 
consequence of the experiments 
carried on by Sir James Maitland 
and the late Dr Day, at Howie- 
toun, so strong a light has been 
thrown on the its and life- 
history of trout is not now 
a very difficult thing to say by 
what method any particular water 
should be stocked with fish, or to 
estimate the chances of success. I 
propose in this short paper to ex- 
plain some of the facts and prin- 
ciples which should be understood 
and considered before Highland 
fish-culture is attempted, and to 
illustrate my subject with an ac- 
count of some highly successful 
fish-cultural experiments carried 
out by Mr Stewart at Kinloch- 
moidart. 

First, let us consider the lochs 
which are best suited for opera- 
tions of this kind. They, un- 
doubtedly, are those which are 
absolutely devoid of fish, and at 
the same time contain a large 
quantity of fish-food—such as 
water-insects of various kinds, 
larve of water - flies, small fresh- 
water shell-fish, &c. The size of 
trout depends principally on three 
things—food, pedigree, and area of 
water. It has been found at 
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FISH-CULTURE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Howietoun that by a careful selec- 
tion of breeders the size and 
growth-rate of trout may be im- 
mensely improved, and that fish 
varying from 2 |b. to 5 lb. will yield 
eggs from which the progeny will 
be in a short time larger than, 
and superior to, those hatched 
from eggs yielded by small trout. 
In other words, pedigree trout— 
large and quick-growing — have 
been produced. But, on the other 
hand, food plays so important a 
part in the growth of trout, that 
little fish, which in their native 
stream rarely exceed a quarter of 
a lb., have, when well fed in the 
fish-culturist’s pond, attained 1 Jb. 
or 2lb. in weight. Food, therefore, 
is all-important, and no loch is 
well suited for our purpose which — 
does not contain large quantities 
of natural trout-food. If we can 
find a fairly shallow loch, for the 
most part, let us say, under 12 feet 
in depth, with a gravelly bottom 
alternating with mud, on which 
there is a vigorous growth of weeds, 
and with some of its bays filled 
with beds of reeds, and a loch, 
moreover, which contains no fish, 
there we are almost certain to find 
large quantities of fish-food, and 
there trout will almost as certainly 
thrive if once introduced. 

Very deep lochs without shallows 
are not suitable for trout, unless, 
indeed, they contain some shoal- 
swimming fish, such as char or 
pollen, in which case the trout 
introduced will have a liberal fish 
diet, and are likely, if not over- 
numerous, to grow very large. I 
believe I am correct in saying that 
in the days when char were com- 





1 Mr Greig, a Devonshire fish-culturist, proved this by experiments extend- 


ing over some years. 
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mon in Loch Leven, far larger trout 
inhabited that sheet of water than 
are found in it at the present day. 
With those lochs so common in 
the Highlands, which already con- 
tain immense quantities of small 
brown trout, varying in weight 
from one-sixth to a quarter of a 
Ib., it is not easy to effect much, 
unless the food-supply can be 
vastly increased, or they can be 
drained, and the old inhabitants, 
which have been dwarfed by inter- 
breeding and scarcity of food, ex- 
terminated. 

It has been discovered from long 
experience that in no stew or pond 
do trout grow so fast as in one 
which is absolutely new. Mr 
Andrews, the very successful fish- 
culturist of Guildford, informed me 
that his best results were obtained 
in a newly-made pond into which 
he had introduced trout-fry after 
the water had been standing some 
three months only. In Catholic 
times when there were no railways 
to bring sea-fish for the Friday’s 
fast from the coast to the interior, 
a series of fish-ponds were found 
on the estates of most country 
gentlemen, and it was the custom 
to have— to use an agricultural 
term—a rotation of crops. That 
is to say, the pond having been 
sown with carp eggs by the intro- 
duction of some spawning fish, the 
parents were withdrawn, and as 
soon as the resulting young fish 
—which were often artificially 
fed—had attained maturity, they 
were netted out, the pond drained, 
and a grain crop grown in the 
mud at the bottom; then fol- 
lowed another crop of fish, and 


so on. In the same way, there 
is little doubt that to obtain 
the best results from lochs which 
already contain large numbers of 
small fish, the water should, where 
it can possibly be done, be drained 
off and the bottom left exposed to 
the light and air for a considerable 
period. What may be the exact 
change which takes place in a 
pond, stew, or lake left devoid 
of water, we do not quite know. 
Without the least doubt the 
change is one highly favourable 
to the healthy growth of fish. 
In this matter, as in many others, 
we profit by the experiences of 
our unscientific ancestors. 

It might be supposed that there 
could hardly be too many burns— 
breeding - grounds of trout — run- 
ning into a loch; but, though 
usually peat-stained, so pure is the 
water in the Highlands, that a 
considerable proportion of trout- 
eggs hatch out, and the result 
of extensive spawning-grounds is 
that the loch, unless of large size, 
soon contains fish in excess of the 
number the natural food - supply 
will maintain in good condition. 
This was first pointed out to me 
by an intelligent gamekeeper in 
the Lews. “The best trout,” said 
he, ‘‘are in those lochs into which 
runs no burn. In the others the 
fish are plenty, but very small.” 
This I found was the case.! It 
seems to follow that if, after a loch 
is stocked, the fish appear to in- 
crease too rapidly, with the result- 
ing decrease in the average size, it 
would be very desirable to limit 
the extent of the spawning-grounds 
by arranging some kind of impedi- 





1 Though there was nothing worthy the name of burn running into these lochs 
which contained the best fish, there was invariably some exit for the water when 
it rose in winter, in consequence of the rain-water which drained into them off the 
moors. Near such outfalls there would be a slight current, and there, doubtless, 
a few eggs hatched out. Otherwise such lochs would in a few years be devoid 


of trout. 
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ment to the ascent of the fish, 
such as a small fall at the mouth 
of one or more of the burns. If, 
on the other hand, the burns flow- 
ing into the loch are polluted, and 
their waters are unfavourable for 
the propagation of trout, the more 
extensive the spawning-grounds 
the better. 

Another question to be con- 
sidered is the age of the fish to be 
introduced. The least costly plan is 
to purchase what are termed eyed 
ova from the nearest fish-culturist 
—that is to say, eggs of trout which 
have been kept in a hatchery until 
the eyes of the forthcoming fish 
are visible through the shell. At 
this stage the eggs travel well, and 
may be safely handled. The eyed 
ova have simply to be placed on 
gravel in a shallow stream con- 
nected with the loch—a small 
artificial channel cut parallel with 
the burn being safer than the burn 
itself. They should be protected 
from enemies by wire-netting, and 
left to themselves. In the course 
of a day or two they hatch, and the 
little fish hide themselves under 
the stones. As they grow larger 
and begin to feed, they leave their 
hiding-places and gradually work 
their way into the loch. There, 
if they find food and are not de- 
stroyed by their many enemies, 
among whom herons and water- 
fowl are not the least, they will 
thrive, and in the course of two 
or three years afford very good 
sport. 

A more rapid and somewhat 
more certain system is to buy 
yearling trout,—little fish, which 
vary from about two to five inches 
in length. These may be turned 
directly into the place to be 
stocked ; but if the water already 
contains other trout, it is wise 
to plant them in a burn at some 
distance from the loch. The cost 
of transport frequently decides 
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the question when the choice lies 
between the purchase of eyed ova 
and yearling fish. If the lochs lie 
high among the mountains and 
far from a road, it is no small 
matter to carry large tanks up 
to them; but where they can be 
approached with a cart, or ex- 
pense is no object, yearlings are 
much to be preferred to eyed ova. 
Where there are already trout in 
the loch, and it is merely desired 
to introduce fresh blood, it is per- 
haps, on the whole, more econo- 
mical to introduce two-year-old 
fish ; for these are far better able 
to hold their own than anything 
younger, and are less likely to be 
eaten by the original inhabitants 
of the water. It must not be 
forgotten that a trout of half a 
pound or even less weight, if he 
have cannibalistic tendencies, will 
eat a great many yearling fish. 
It is obvious that two-year-old fish 
afford sport sooner than yearlings 
or fry. I doubt if it is ever ad- 
visable to place eyed ova or trout 
fry in a large river. 

The ideal loch for trout-culture 
is one that contains those food 
shallows—if I may use the term— 
the importance of which cannot 
be overestimated, and can at the 
same time be emptied by means 
of a sluice. Any one who pos- 
sesses two such lochs of consider- 
able size may with advantage 
stock them alternately, at inter- 
vals of five or six years, and by 
this means will always have a 
race of large, well-fed, goodly-con- 
ditioned trout. While one loch 
is at its best as a trout-producing 
piece of water, the other should 
be run dry and obtain the benefits 
attending exposure to light and 
air for twelve months or so. Even 
if this cannot be done, very good 
results may be obtained during 
the first ten years or so by simply 
introducing trout into a fishless 
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loch, and letting them take their 
chance. After a time the fish, 
unless there is an extraordinary 
food-supply—as, for instance, there 
is-in Loch Leven—will certainly 
degenerate to some extent, and 
their average size will decrease 
year by year. If the fish seri- 
ously deteriorate, the inference 
is that the loch is much over- 
stocked, and the remedy is obvious. 
Speaking generally, the higher the 
lochs lie the less fish-food! will 
they contain, and the smaller will 
be the trout; and this makes the 
results obtained by Mr Stewart 
the more remarkable, because the 
waters he has stocked so success- 
fully lie some 1300 feet above sea- 
level. 

Loch a Vadi, which is supposed 
to be the last place in that part 
of Scotland where a wolf (vadi) 
was slain, lies in a small hollow 
on the crest of the range of hills 
which separates Loch Moidart 
from Loch Aylort. It is about 
a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, is shallow, has for the 
most part a rocky bottom, and 
did not appear to me to contain 
that amount of weed and mud 
necessary to provide food for any 
large number of trout. From it 
flows an insignificant burn, fol- 
lowing the course of which one 
comes, in something less than a 
quarter of a mile, to Loch na 
Paitchen (the Loch of the Crab), 
very properly so called. If some 
mammoth crustacean had fallen 
on the earth and left the imprint 
of its claws and body, the de- 
pressions, when filled with water, 
would have somewhat closely re- 
sembled the contour of this pe- 


culiar loch. The outline is most 
irregular. From the south side 
stretches out a narrow isthmus, 
which widens into a large penin- 
sula, almost filling the loch, and 
reducing it for the most part into 
a series of narrow channels and 
tiny bays, none of which exceed 
10 feet in depth. Nowhere is the 
water above 30 feet deep. In 
several of the bays are extensive 
reed-beds, and here and there one 
comes upon floating islands of 
moss, weeds, and peat. As the 
loch rises and fails, so, too, do 
these islands; and on my at- 
tempting to walk on one, I found 
it closely resembled what are 
known in Ireland as quaking- 
bogs. 

At the time Mr Stewart com- 
menced his fish-cultural opera- 
tions, the burn, which comes down 
from the lake of the wolf, flowed 
through and left the lake of the 
crab, by a series of natural cas- 
cades and falls joining the river 
Moidart 1200 feet below it, and 
yet not more than a mile distant. 
The abruptness of the descent no 
doubt accounts for the fact that 
no trout were ever able to ascend 
from the river to the loch. 

It was in January 1884 that 
Mr Stewart obtained 30,000 (two 
boxes) of eyed Loch Leven trout- 
eggs from Howietoun. They were 
despatched on a Tuesday in charge 
of an attendant, reached Kinloch- 
moidart on the following day, but 
were not removed from their moss- 
covered beds of swan’s-down to 
their resting-place at the side of 
the burn till the Thursday, no 
redds having been previously pre- 
pared for them. An artificial 





1 Many lochs and other waters may be vastly improved by the introduction of 
various kinds of water-weeds which favour the growth of insect-food. In his 
Surrey fish-ponds, Mr Andrews actually cultivates fresh-water shrimps and snails, 
the larvie of flies, and various water insects, with the result that the growth-rate 


of his trout is remarkable. 
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redd, it should be understood, 
is a little trench cut by the 
side of and parallel with a burn, 
into which the water flows at one 
end and out at the other. The 
eggs can of course be placed in 
a burn, but there is always the 
possibility of a spate washing 
them away or covering them with 
stones, sand, and débris. If, on 
the other hand, they are in an 
artificial redd, only so much water 
can flow over them as can pass 
through the inlet to that redd. 
High up among the hills it was 
found impossible to obtain any 
gravel on which to place the eggs, 
so this had to be brought up 
with great labour from the valley. 
The difficulties of the amateur 
fish-culturist were also immensely 
increased by a dense fog. But by 
Thursday afternoon the redds had 
been dug, their bottoms strewn 
with gravel, the eggs laid in them 
in. 3 or 4 inches of water, and 
wire-netting stretched over them 
to keep out the wild-fowl. 

All this was done, as I have 
said, in January 1884. The fol- 
lowing year no trout were observed 
in the loch, but in August 1886 a 
shepherd informed Mr Stewart he 
had seen a few fish rising, so a 
fly-rod was taken up and twelve 
well-conditioned trout, averaging 
about half a pound, were caught. 
Many more could have been killed 
had they been wanted. From 
that time onwards Mr Stewart 
fortunately kept a very careful 
record of the numbers and weights 
of all fish taken—a record which 
possesses considerable scientific 
value and interest, as it shows 
the rate at which trout may 
grow in a loch so far above sea- 
level as this one. In September 
1886 larger fish began to rise, 
and four were killed in Loch na 
Paitchen, weighing 4 lb., the larg- 
est 1? lb., a weight which is rarely 
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attained even in North Country 
fish-culturists’ ponds, where the 
trout are lavishly fed, in so short 
a time as two and a half years. 
The average weight, however, for 
the year 1886 was about half a 
pound. In the same year it was 
found that numbers of trout had 
ascended the burn to the upper 
loch, which yielded a fish weighing 
144 ounces, measuring in length 
12} inches, and in girth 7 inches. 

In the fourth year the red-throat- 
ed divers discovered that the hither- 
to fishless loch of the crab had be- 
come tenanted, and so deemed it 
not injudicious to make their nests 
on one of the floating islands above 
referred to. In this year some 
remarkably large trout were taken. 
On August 4 one of 2 lb. was 
killed, and on August 20 one of 
3 lb. 2 ounces, both of these being 
monsters for their age—three years 
and eight months. Except on 
days when such fish as these were 
killed, the average weight per fish 
was a little under 1 lb. During 
the season the lochs were fished 
on six days, and 142 trout were 
killed, weighing in all 113 lb. 
All this time the trout were at 
liberty to pass freely from the 
lower loch to the river Moidart, 
and a few fish were caught in the 
river which resembled those in , 
the lochs. Many went up to Loch 
a Vadi, but the great majority 
appear to have descended to Loch 
na Paitchen and remained there. 
This is noteworthy, because it has 
been said that Salmo: levenensis 
was originally a sea-trout which 
by some convulsion of nature was 
shut off from the sea in Loch 
Leven, and that, retaining its 
migratory habits, it will as often 
as not leave any river or water in 
which it is placed and make its 
way down to the sea. In this case 
we have undoubted descendants 
of trout taken from Loch Leven, 
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which, with every opportunity for 
reaching the sea, remain for the 
most part in two small lochs at the 
top of the Moidart hills. 

In 1887 Mr Stewart determined 
to light his house by electricity, 
generated by means of water taken 
from Loch na Paitchen. <A chan- 
nel was cut from the lower loch 
to the house, and across the outlet 
of the burn was thrown a dam, 
which thenceforward effectually 
prevented the descent of trout 
from the lochs to the river. The 
dam raised the level of the water 
in the lower loch about 5 feet, 
with the result that some acres of 
low-lying lands and islands were 
flooded, affording still more extend- 
ed feeding- grounds for the fish. 
The following year (1888) the lochs 
were only visited on a few days, 
when bags of from one to two 
dozen fish were made in a few 
hours’ fishing. The average weight 
now increased to over a pound, 
the total catch for the year being 
137 trout, weighing 149 lb. The 
largest fish killed weighed 3 lb. 
4 ounces. In 1889 the average 
weight increased to about a pound 
and a half, 105 trout being killed 
which weighed 142 lb. © On one 
day a brace of trout were taken 
which weighed 3} lb. and 33 Ib. re- 
spectively. From that time, how- 
ever, the average weight of the 
trout seems to have slightly de- 
creased. In 1890, 245 fish weigh- 
ing 293 lb. were taken; in 1891, 
202 trout weighing 264 lb.; and 
in 1892, 281 trout weighing 
250 Ib. 

The average last year, therefore, 
was slightly under a pound, but a 
splendid fish of 6 lb. was killed, 
and also one of 5} lb. These two 
large fish would each be about eight 
years old. The total number of 
fish killed up to the end of 1892, 
from the time the lochs were first 
fished, was 1262, weighing 1186 
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lb., the average being a fraction 
under a pound each. It should 
be mentioned that the lochs were 
not often fished, and that no trout 
were returned. Of course, if the 
small ones had been replaced in 
the loch the average could have 
been made much larger. Mr 
Stewart holds the opinion, with 
which I fully concur, that the 
return of fish to the water gives 
them that liberal education in fish- 
hooks which is most undesirable 
in the interests of sport. No 
doubt the stock may be better 
maintained by the return of under- 
sized fish, but dead men tell no 
tales, and those who wish for 
free-rising trout are well advised 
to kill everything they land, and 
to re-stock by artificial means from 
time to time. Much of the bad 
sport obtained at the present day 
is owing not so much to the 
scarcity of trout as the fishes’ 
great knowledge of artificial flies 
and silk-worm gut. Of course, in 
public or semi-public waters, which 
are never artificially restocked, 
small trout must be returned to 
the water, or, as has happened in 
many rivers near large towns, the 
fish become wofully scarce. 

My last visit to the Loch of the 
Crab was paid late in July this 
year. The rain had fallen heavily 
the previous day, which made the 
climb to those high-lying waters 
somewhat difficult. It was hot 
and close in the valley below, but 
as I ascended I met acold, refresh- 
ing breeze from the north-west, 
which, however, was by no means 
favourable to sport. As I crossed 
a small glen, a hind, and a stag with 
velvet-covered antlers, cantered up 
the hillside and stopped on a rocky 
ledge to eye me curiously, A hen- 
grouse, too, was thrown into a state 
of consternation by my inadvert- 
ently walking through the middle 
of her brood which were even then 
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—the season being so early—strong 
on the wing. Before I reached the 
altitude of the loch one of the most 
glorious scenes on the west coast 
opened out before me. Stretching 
away to the westward was beauti- 
ful Loch Moidart, its blue waters 
divided by wooded islands. Far- 
ther distant were the mountains 
of Mull; and right in front of 
me, winding through a _ great 
plain, was a silvery streak of 
water, looking at this distance 
no larger than a small river, 
which I knew to be Loch Shiel. 
Beyond the plain rose mountain 
after mountain, some golden almost 
in the sunlight, others black and 
lowering under the shade of clouds, 
and others again almost hidden 
from sight in fleecy white banks 
of mist. There was that ripple on 
this lonely hill loch which maketh 
the heart of the fly-fisher to rejoice, 
but there was a keenness in the 
air which would keep every sensible 
insect at home. No flies being 
abroad, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the trout would be 
on the look-out for winged food. 
But the fly-fisher never knows 
what Fortune has in store for 
him; so, quickly launching the 
boat, I paddled up to the more 
shallow end of the loch and took 
a series of drifts among the sparse- 
ly growing reeds. It would have 
been unwise here to fish with more 
than one fly, for, as some of the 
fish run large, the second hook 
would certainly have caught in 
the reeds when a trout of any 
size was being played. 

As I had expected, the Loch 
Levens were not feeding well. 
Every half-hour or so I obtained a 
rise, nearly always under water, 
which almost invariably resulted in 
my landing a fish. Out of curiosity 
I began counting the rises, and at 
the end of the day I found that 
fifteen rises had resulted in twelve 


trout weighing 12} lb. Most of the 
fish were caught on a small Jock 
Scott,—a little salmon-lure which, 
when the trout are not rising to 
the natural fly, will often tempt 
them beneath the surface. The 
incident of the day happened about 
four o’clock. My craft had drifted 
within a few yards of the bank, 
and I was making a last cast when 
I saw a swirl and felt a vigorous 
tug at the point of my rod. Evi- 
dently a fish of some size was fast, 
but he played most unlike the 
lively little fellows of } lb. to 1} Ib. 
or so which I had been previously 
catching. He disported himself 
more after the fashion of a pike 
or ancient kelt, possessing great 
strength but little vigour. It was 
ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour before I could induce my 
friend to enter the landing-net, 
and then I found I had captured 
what evidently must have been one 
of the oldest inhabitants of the 
water—one of those which had 
been hatched in the redds by the 
burn in 1884. He was long, lanky, 
and lean, with head large enough 
for a 5-lb. fish. By the time I had 
him in the boat he was thoroughly 
exhausted, and gasped like a stout 
old gentleman who has been run- 
ning to catch a train. It is no 
slur on a loch to contain a few such 
fish ; and Loch Levens, when they 
cannot obtain sufficient food for 
their size, are apt to deteriorate in 
this way. I think I may say with- 
out fear of contradiction that 
Salmo levenensis requires, for its 
size, more food than any other 
trout. Leanness and lankness 
come to all trout in old age, but 
commonly the much-abused but 
useful otter removes the ill-con- 
ditioned fish. Most of the other 
fish caught that day were beauti- 
fully conditioned. No two were 
marked alike. Some had black 


spots, others black and red; on a 
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few the spots were as large as 
a threepenny - piece, with a halo 
round them; in others they were 
small and regularly placed; in 
others again most irregular and 
close together. I mention this be- 
cause it so often happens that 
gillies and gamekeepers will tell 
us that this is one kind of trout 
because it is marked in a certain 
way, and that another because its 
markings are different. As a mat- 
ter of fact, colour and spots tell us 
less than is generally supposed as 
to variety or species. 

I must not forget to refer to the 
good sport afforded by these Moi- 
dart fish, and their excellence after 
they had passed through the cook’s 
hands. In fact, I found myself 
quite unable to distinguish between 
Loch na Paitchen trout and sea- 
trout when on the table. One 
was as pink as the other, and in 
flavour they were also identical. 
When hooked, they played almost 
as fiercely as their cousins of the 
sea, and were game to the last. 
I cannot, indeed, imagine better 
trout to have in any water, pro- 
vided the food-supply is sufficient 
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and the local conditions are suit- 
able. 

It is the exception rather than 
the rule to find really good brown 
trout-fishing on Highland proper- 
ties. Lochs and trout there are 
in plenty, but the fish are usually 
very small. Fish-culture opens 
up great possibilities in the way 
of sport with the fly-rod, render- 
ing the angler independent of the 
uncertain migrations of sea-trout 
and salmon. Nor should it be 
forgotten that trout-fishing such 
as I have described largely in- 
creases the value of Highland 
estates, while the necessary out- 
lay is comparatively insignificant. 
In the evil times which appear to 
be coming upon owners of land, 
improvements of this kind are well 
worthy of consideration. But 
before attempting to stock lochs 
with trout, or rivers with salmon, 
the advice of a practical fish- 
culturist should be obtained and 
followed. Where such advice is 
not forthcoming, the details given 
in this paper should be of some 
service. 

Joun BIcKERDYKE. 


























POPE ALEXANDER VI. 


Pope Alexander VI. and Cuwsar Borgia. 


AND CASAR BORGIA: 


WERE THEY POISONED ? 


** Let us meet 


And question this most bloody piece of work, 


To know it further. 


—Macbeth. 


Amone the most conspicuous 
figures in Italian history of the 
latter half of the fourteenth 
and the early part of the fif- 
teenth century were those of 
Roderigo Borgia, who was made 
Pope under the name of Alex- 
ander VI., and his son, Cesar 
Borgia, who are both as famous 
in history as they were infamous 
in life. In those days celibacy 
was not deemed a necessary in- 
cident to priestcraft or the pa- 
pacy, and the lusts of Alexander 
were scarcely surpassed by his 
crimes. Among his children his 
special favourite was Cesar, and 
to aggrandise him and his other 
relations he stopped at nothing. 
His election to the papacy he 
obtained by the most corrupt and 
open bribery. His life was shame- 
less before he became Pope, and 
equally shameless during his pon- 
tificate. He was guilty of every 
kind of crime and vice, and did 
not attempt to conceal his deeds 
even under the flimsiest veil of 
decency ; so that in history his 
very name has become the syno- 
nym of cruelty, avarice, dishonour, 
atrocity, and shameless debauch- 
ery. The life and character of 
his predecessor, Innocent VIII, 
had been so abominable that it 
was thought at the time of his 
death no one could be found 
to surpass him in baseness; but 
Alexander soon proved that they 
were mistaken. Bad as Innocent 
was, Alexander was worse. 

Alexander at first administered 
justice with rigour on all offend- 





ers; but in firmness of char- 
acter and energy he was utterly 
wanting, and he soon relaxed all 
disciplinary measures. What he 
was constant to was his own evil 
passions, and to them he gave full 
rein. Smiling of aspect, merry, 
gay, and dissolute of disposition, 
careless what was thought of him 
and said of him, strong and vigor- 
ous in health, thinking solely of 
his own gratification, he committed 
all his crimes without hesitations 
or scruples of conscience or subse- 
quent remorse, enjoying life as far 
as he could without a thought of 
the suffering he might inflict in 
carrying out any of his caprices. 
The popular masquerades and spec- 
tacles which he got up and enjoyed 
to his utmost were often shame- 
less in their indecency ; and at his 
gambling-tables, where large sums 
were staked, he spent many a 
night. One of his favourite ways 
of removing any obstacle in his 
path, and of ridding himself of any 
one who either opposed or seemed 
to oppose his designs, or to inter- 
fere with his enjoyments, or who 
was possessed of money which he 
needed, was the very simple one of 
poison. But he did not hesitate 
to make use of the dagger, the 
axe, or the halter, if more conve- 
nient. 

Rome swarmed with assassins 
during his reign, but the most 
treacherous of them all was the 
Pope himself. In all religious 
matters he was shameless. On 
the 27th of May, when pilgrims 
were thronging to Rome to cele- 
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brate the jubilee, and the streets 
and churches echoed to the re- 
ligious rites, ceremonies, and pro- 
cessions then performed, he openly 
sold countless indulgences and 
receipts, and scarcely a night 
passed that corpses of murdered 
persons, many of them prelates, 
were not found in the streets; 
while no less than eighteen bodies 
of alleged thieves were, by order 
of the Pope, strung up on the 
bridge of St Angelo one morning. 

The King of Naples says of 
him: ‘He leads a life which is 
the abomination of all men, has 
no respect for the chair which he 
occupies, and cares for naught but 
to exalt his children by hook or 
by crook. This is his sole desire.” 
**In all things he proceeds with 
fraud and dissimulation, accord- 
ing to his nature; and to make 
money he sells every smallest 
office and benefice.” ! 

Muratore praises him for his 
genius and remarkable memory 
and eloquence, as well as for his 
persuasive powers and skill in 
Government. But he goes on to 
speak of “his immodesty, infidel- 
ity, cruelty, and ambition as al- 
most beyond belief, and says that 
his pontificate remains, and will 
always remain, a deplorable mem- 
ory for all future ages. Rome, 
under him, had become a sink of 
iniquity. No one was safe, and 
the least word might cost a life.” 

Let his treatment of Cardinal 
Orsini stand as a specimen of his 
perfidy. The Cardinal, who was 
very rich, was simply in his way, 
and he wanted his money. So 
he detérmined, with the utmost 
good-humour, and laughing as it 
were at the joke, to remove him. 
He accordingly seized him and 
threw him into the Castle St 
Angelo; then stripped his house, 
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and Cesar Borgia : 


and drove into the street his 
mother and two young maidens 
who were with her, allowing them 
to take with them nothing but the 
clothes they had on. Vainly all 
his fellow-Cardinals petitioned for 
his life, and offered a large ransom 
of 25,000 ducats. The Pope simply 
laughed. His mother, who at first 
was allowed to send the Cardinal 
food, was finally denied even that 
small privilege. She then sent 
by a woman beloved by the Pope 
to offer him a large pearl—which 
he was known to covet—to obtain 
the pardon of her son. The Pope 
accepted it, but did not grant 
the pardon. Meantime, while the 
Cardinal languished in _ prison, 
Alexander amused himself with 
races and plays and masquerades 
and carnival pleasures; and the 
Venetian ambassador, going to 
confer with him on business mat- 
ters, found him laughing on his 
balcony, as he watched the tricks 
of the maskers under his window, 
and being invited to a supper- 
party in the evening, found him 
again enjoying the performance 
of plays, and surrounded by his 
Cardinals, “some in their Cardin- 
al’s dress, and a few in masquer- 
ade, together with several com- 
panions of the kind most pleas- 
ing to the Pope (!!!), some of 
whom lay stretched at his Holi- 
ness’s feet.”? On the day succeed- 
ing this festival, Cardinal Orsini 
expired in prison by poison, as all 
men said. ‘ According to the gen- 
eral opinion,” says Giustiniani, “ he 
had drunk of the cup poisoned for 
him by the Pope.” Whether this be 
a fact or not, it shows at least what 
was the Pope’s reputation—and 
the fact has never been refuted. 

‘‘No wonder,” as Giucciardini 
says, “that all Rome received the 
news ef the Pope’s death with 


* Codice Arragonese, vol. xi. part xi., Letter, June 7, 1493. 
* Giustiniani, Despatch of January 8, hora 2 noctis. 
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rejoicing, and could not satiate 
their eyes in gazing on this dead 
serpent, who had poisoned the 
world with his immoderate ambi- 
tion, perfidious perfidy, horrible 
cruelty, monstrous lusts, and in- 
credible avarice, selling without 
distinction everything, whether 
sacred or profane.” 

But without delaying further, 
for we here can but give a hur- 
ried glance at the character and 
career of Alexander VI., let us 
pass from the father to the son. 

Cesar Borgia was bold, am- 
bitious, crafty, able, handsome, 
and remarkable for his physical 
strength. But he was as false 
and cruel as his father. He early 
formed large schemes for the ex- 
tension of his dominions, and his 
plans he might have carried out, 
had he not been arrested at a 
critical moment by the death of 
the Pope and his own illness. He 
had indeed foreseen the death of 
his father, and so arranged matters 
as to establish the state of Ro- 
magna and overcome his enemies, 
notwithstanding such event. But 
he had not foreseen his own ill- 
ness, which incapacitated him from 
all action. “ He told me himself,” 
says Macchiavelli, “that he had 
anticipated everything, and pro- 
vided for everything save for being 
sick unto death at the time of the 
Pope’s decease.” In Macchiavelli’s 
own treatise on ‘The Prince,’ 
Cesar Borgia was his model and 
hero, and all that can be suggested 
in justification of his character 
and conduct may there be read. 
But it must be confessed that 
Macchiavelli’s own principles of 
life and conduct, as therein set 
forth, are not of a high moral 
cast, and in that remarkable book 
he upholds, or seems to uphold, 
acts of cruelty and bad faith which 
are ordinarily considered to have 
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the stain of dishonour, ‘“ Ex- 
perience,” he says, “has proved 
in our own times that the princes 
who have achieved great deeds are 
those who have held good faith of 
small account, have known how to 
bewilder men’s brains by cunning, 
and have succeeded better than 
those whose actions have been 
ruled by honour.”! And in 
another passage he says of Cesar 
Borgia: ‘“ Putting together all the 
actions of the Duke, I could not 
blame him. On the contrary, it 
seems good to me to propose him 
as an example to be imitated by 
all who through good fortune and 
the arms of others have attained 
to supreme command.” To which 
statements we can only hold up 
our hands in surprise. 

What Cesar’s ideas of life and 
honour were he who runs may read, 
and he who reads will probably 
run. We can but glance here 
and there at some of his acts. 
He was the favourite son of his 
father, who had scarcely been 
placed in the pontifical chair 
when he consecrated him, at only 
sixteen years of age, first Arch- 
bishop of Valencia, and shortly 
afterwards gave him the dignity 
of Cardinal. On him he con- 
stantly lavished all the gifts and 
emoluments and dignities in his 
power, and to him alone he 
showed affection and fear. Cesar 
was equally unscrupulous as his 
father, but of greater force and 
talent. At twenty-seven years of 
age he was virtually master of 
Rome, and did as he pleased. All 
Rome feared him, and the Pope 
himself dared not to oppose him. 

As an evidence of his atrocity 
may be cited, among his other 
cruelties, his conduct at the siege 
of San Quirico. When he ap- 
proached that town to attack it, 
he found that the inhabitants had 
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all fled before him, with the excep- 
tion of two old men and nine old 
women, and these he immediately 
seized, unoffending as they were, 
strung them all up by their arms, 
and lighted a slow fire under their 
feet, to induce them to reveal the 
hiding-place of the town’s treasure. 
But this they were unable to do, 
and they were slowly burned to 
death in the flames. 

Nor were such atrocities excep- 
tional. His acts at Viterbo, Acqua- 
pendente, and Montefiascone were 
of a similar character ; and though 
absolute proof is wanting, he was 
generally believed to have mur- 
dered his brother, the Duke of 
Gandia, who was found thrown into 
the Tiber, and with his throat cut. 
The facts of this case were that, 
on the night of the 14th of June 
1497, the Duke of Gandia never 
returned to his house. The day 
after his groom was found wounded, 
and the mule ridden by the Duke 
was caught running about the 
street with only one stirrup left. 
After supping with his brother, 
the Duke of Valentino, on the pre- 
ceding evening at his mother’s 
house, they both rode away to- 
gether, but soon separated — the 
Duke Ozsar being followed by a 
man ina mask. This was all that 
was known at first; but one’ of 
the Sclavonian charcoal- mongers 
on the Ripetta being summoned 
and examined, deposed that he had 
seen a gentleman on the night of 
the 14th ride by with a corpse 
behind him, and accompanied by 
two men on foot, but that all dis- 
appeared as soon as they had 
thrown the body into the Tiber. 
When he was asked why he had 
not mentioned this sooner, he 
answered that he had seen hun- 
dreds of times on different nights 
bodies thrown into the river in 
the same place, and no action was 
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was worth reporting. The river 
was then dragged, and the body of 
the Duke of Gandia was found, 
with nine wounds on his body and 
head, his throat cut— with his 
purse still in his pocket, and con- 
taining thirty ducats, showing 
that at all events robbery was not 
the object of the murderer, who- 
ever he was. Several persons 
were suspected of the crime, but 
no kind of proof was given, 
and the general opinion which was 
entertained at last was that the 
assassin was his own brother, 
Cesar. The Pope, when he found 
that his son had been murdered, 
and “thrown like offal into the 
Tiber,” as Burchard says, was at 
first very deeply moved, and said 
that he had never experienced so 
great a sorrow. But he soon re- 
covered his spirits, and the first 
time he met Cesar in the Consis- 
tory of Cardinals (for, monstrous 
as it seems, Cresar was himself a 
Cardinal), in spite of the strong 
and general suspicion which 
attached to him as being the 
author of this crime, saluted him 
with a kiss, and not only accumu- 
lated honours on his head, but be- 
stowed upon him all his murdered 
brother’s treasures and jewels. 
These are but glimpses into the 
life and character of these two 
Borgias—Alexander VI. and his 
son Ozsar, Duke of Valentino. 
What more concerns us here, how- 
ever, and is the main object of 
this paper, is to examine carefully 
into the question, which of late 
has been much debated, as to 
whether their simultaneous _ill- 
ness, ending in the death of one 
of them, is to be attributed to 
poison, as has been continuously 
asserted by the main body of his- 
torians of the time, or was occa- 
sioned by a violent tertian fever 
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or apoplexy, or other form of 
legitimate disease. Gregorovius, 
after a full and careful examin- 
ation of all the authorities, is of 
opinion that he died of poison 
administered to him and his son 
Cesar Borgia by mistake at a 
banquet held at the villa of the 
Cardinal Adriano of Corneto. Mr 
Charles Yriarte, in his late work 
on the Borgia family, on the con- 
trary rejects this story as being a 
mere fable, and attributes his 
death to a tertian fever, or per- 
niciosa as it is called in Italy, 
brought on by the great heat of 
the season. The same view has 
also been taken, and supported by 
elaborate argument and criticism, 
in an article in ‘ Harper’s Month- 
ly’ of June 1886, written by Pro- 
fessor T. F. Orane. The question 
is a curious and interesting one, 
and well deserves a careful con- 
sideration. I purpose, therefore, 
in this paper to examine the tes- 
timony that we have on the sub- 
ject, to weigh well its character 
and value, and if possible to deter- 
mine what are the real facts of 
the case. 

Of course the testimony of con- 
temporaries, and specially of those 
who were on the spot and con- 
nected with the Papal Court, and 
therefore in a position to be best 
informed, is of the utmost value, 
and carries with it a weight far 
greater than can the opinions or 
views of any others who followed 
after them. The farther the testi- 
mony is from the time and the 
place of the death of the Pope, the 
weaker naturally it is. In the 
examination of the question, I pro- 
pose to consider—Ist, the testi- 
mony of those who were absolute 
or nearly absolute contemporaries, 
who attributed the death of the 
Pope to poison; 2d, the testi- 
mony of those who attributed his 
death to other causes, as to ter- 
tian fever, apoplexy, or some form 
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of fatal and insidious disease not 
connected with poison. 

Now the first striking fact is 
that all or nearly all his con- 
temporaries, and especially those 
around the Court and connected 
with it, and having peculiar op- 
portunities of information, agree 
in believing and stating that he 
was poisoned. As to the particular 
incidents of the poisoning there 
are differences and variations, but 
in the main fact of poison they, 
with a few exceptions, unanimously 
agree. Among the most important 
of these witnesses may be men- 
tioned Guicciardini, Bembo, Giovio, 
Cardinal Egidius, Burchard, Raf- 
faelle Volaterrano, Sanuto, Pan- 
vinio, Tomasi, the notary de 
Mesiis, and Masson, all of whom 
clearly affirm that the Pope died 
of poison ; and certainly it must 
be admitted that if any persons 
were in a position to know or 
to be able to ascertain the real 
facts of the case, they were these 
persons. 

On the other hand are those 
who attribute the death of the 
Pope to simple tertian fever, and 
among these are Oderico Rinaldi, 
Giustiniani, Alessandro Sardi, 
Beltrando Costabile (ambassador 
of the Duke of Ferrara at the 
Court of the Pope), Muratore, and 
Baronius. 

In respect to this last list some 
reductions are to be made when 
the weight of their evidence is 
considered. In regard to Mura- 
tore it must be remembered that 
he was not born till 1672, or 169 
years after Alexander VI.’s death, 
and his ‘ Annali d’Italia ’ were not 
printed till 1744, or 240 years 
after the Pope’s death. Whatever 
view he may take is therefore of 
no value as a contemporary state- 
ment. We can reason upon all 
the facts as well as he. His tes- 
timony, therefore, carries with it 
no original weight; but such as 
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it is, we shall have occasion to 
examine it later. 

Again, Baronius was not a con- 
temporary, and had no special 
means of information more than 
we all have now. He was not 
born till 1538, or thirty-five years 
after the Pope’s death, and his 
‘Annals’ were not written and 
published till nearly a century 
after it. Nor was Oderico Rinaldi 
a contemporary. He was not 
born till 1595, or ninety-two years 
after the death of Alexander VL., 
and his first book of ‘ Annals,’ 
which was written in continuation 
of Baronius, was not published till 
1646. _ More than a century and 
a quarter had passed, therefore, 
since the Pope died before his 
book appeared. Alessandro Sardi 
and Beltrando Costabile were con- 
temporaries, and as such their 
testimony is of value. But Sardi 
seems to have founded his opinion 
as to the cause of the death of the 
Pope solely upon the statement of 
Costabile, and not upon his own 
knowledge. And in the same 
manner Muratore founds his judg- 
ment of the case on Costabile or 
Sardi. 

There would, therefore, remain 
of this list only three at most— 
viz., Giustiniani, Sardi, and Costa- 
bile—whose statements and opin- 
ions would carry any original 
weight at all. What weight these 
three do carry we shall see later. 

What, then, is the story of the 
poisoning of Alexander VI., as 
told by Tomasi and Guicciardini, 
confirmed by Giovio, Cardinal 
Bembo, Panvinio, Volaterrano, 
Burchard, and others? It is this: 
that the Pope and Cesar Borgia 
invited the Cardinal Adriano of 
Carneto to a banquet in the Bel- 
vedere Casino of the Vatican, on 
the 12th of August—they having 
the intention to rid themselves 
of him there and then by poison, 
and thus get possession of dis 
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property. With that view a sup- 
ply of poisoned wine was sent 
there by the Pope and Cvesar. 
But by mistake they themselves 
partook of it, were thus poisoned, 
and fell down senseless, and were 
carried off to bed. The Pope him- 
self in a few days died of the 
effects of the poison; but Cesar, 
after lingering for a long time, 
finally recovered. 

All relate the same story, 
though not in the same words. 
Guicciardini says that the poison- 
ing took place in “a villa near 
the Vatican, where the Pope had 
gone to sup and to ricrearsi dal 
caldo, and that the Pope was 
brought in hurriedly, as dead 
(per morto), into the Pontifical 
Palace, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by his son Cesar, also 
brought in as dead (per morto), 
and on the succeeding day [?], 
which was the 18th of August, 
his body was carried, according to 
the custom on the death of Pon- 
tiffs, into the Church of St Peter, 
black, swollen, and hideous, mani- 
fest signs of poison (nero, enjiato, 
e bruttissimo, segni manifesti de 
veleno). But Valentino, through 
the vigour of his age, and from 
having immediately used potent 
drugs and appropriate antidotes 
to poison, saved his life, but re- 
mained oppressed by long and 
severe infirmity. It is constantly 
believed that these results were 
produced by poison, and it is re- 
lated, according to the most com- 
monly accepted accounts (secondo 
la fama pit comune), that these 
were the circumstances of the 
case. That Valentino had arranged 
at this same supper to poison 
Adriano, Cardinal of Corneto, in 
the villa where they were to sup, 
for it was a well-known fact (cosa 
manifesta) that it was the fre- 
quent practice of his father, as 
well as of himself, not only to use 
poison in order to avenge them- 
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selves against their enemies, or to 
secure themselves in cases of sus- 
picion, but also, for motives of 
wicked cupidity, to despoil of 
their property such rich persons 
as cardinals, or other persons con- 
nected with the Court (cortigiani), 
notwithstanding that they had 
never received any injury from 
such persons—and this was the 
case with the Cardinal Sant’ 
Agnolo, who was very rich. Nor 
did it matter that such persons 
were on the friendliest terms and 
in the closest relations with them, 
as was the case of the Cardinals 
of Capua and of Modena, who had 
been their most useful and faith- 
ful ministers. 

Tt is said that Valentino having 
sent forward some bottles of wine 
infected by poison, had them con- 
signed to a servant (ministro) who 
was ignorant of the whole matter, 
with orders not to give them to 
any one; but before the hour of 
the supper the Pope by chance 
arrived, and, overcome by thirst 
and the excessive heat, ordered 
drink to, be brought to him; and 
the other provisions for the supper 
not having yet arrived from the 
palace, and the servant (ministro) 
supposing the wine that had been 
consigned to his care was reserved 
for the Pope as being particularly 
precious, brought it to him, and 
while he was drinking it Valentino 
arrived, and also drank of it. A 
great concourse of people crowded 
round the dead body of Alexander 
when it was exposed in St Peter’s, 
and his death was received with 
great rejoicing by all Rome.” 

This is the literal translation of 
the account of Guicciardini, and as 
he was born in 1482 and died in 
1540, he was not only a contem- 
porary, but was twenty-one years 
of age when the death of the Pope 
occurred, and by his position had 
every means of informing himself 
of what happened as it were under 
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his own eyes, and of hearing the 
accounts given of the case by all 
who were in or about the Court. 

We may next cite the authority 
of Paolo Giovio. Giovio was born 
in 1483 and died in 1552, and 
was in the flower of his early 
manhood when he went to Rome 
and began to write his History, 
and this first volume he read to 
the Pope and various cardinals 
and ambassadors, at the request 
of the Pope himself—or so at least 
Benedetto says. Others think 
that he did not go to Rome till 
he was thirty-three years of age. 
However this may be, there is no 
question that he was connected 
and on the most intimate terms 
with the Papal Court, and espe- 
cially with Clement VII., and 
lived at the Vatican, and had 
every means of thoroughly in- 
forming himself in regard to the 
facts and opinions and judgments 
of the time in respect to all 
matters. What then does Paolo 
Giovio say? After enumerating 
a long series of murders by Cesar 
Borgia of dukes and cardinals 
and persons of high family, in 
order to obtain possession of their 
property, he says: “But not for 
a long time did fortune favour this 
ribald (questo ribaldo), who shed 
the blood of the Italian nobility, 
and aspired to reign over Italy ; 
for having been invited by the 
Pope, his father, to supper in the 
Belvedere, he there drank poison, 
which had been prepared to give 
to some rich Cardinal who was 
supping there with him, the but- 
ler having inadvertently changed 
the bottles... . But Alexander 
was not able to resist the fury of 
the poison ; and Cesar survived his 
father,” &c. 

In his Life of Consalvo, Giovio 
also relates that “he heard from 
the lips of this same Cardinal 
di Corneto that he was himself 
poisoned at this supper, and was 
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afflicted by an inexplicable in- 
ternal burning, and afterwards 
lost all his skin” (con incendio 
inesplicabile interno, e pot perduto 
tutta la pelle). 

Giovio also goes still further, 
and in the second book of his 
History he states that the “ poison 
used by the Pope Alexander to 
kill others, and by which he him- 
self was killed, was a white powder 
not very disagreeable to the taste, 
which slowly by degrees entering 
into the veins, did its work with a 
mortal slowness” (pian piano en- 
trando da le vene lavorava con 
mortal tardanza). 

It would seem from this account 
that it may have been a prepara- 
tion of arsenic; and this would 
agree with the apparent facts of 
the case, as we shall see —the 
poison not having immediate mor- 
tal effect. It is well also, in this 
connection, to keep in mind that 
we have in this matter of the 
poison and its slow action the 
testimony of an expert, Giovio 
having practised medicine for 
years. 

The next witness I shall call 
is Onofrio Panvinio. He was a 
contemporary writer, and certainly 
had remarkable opportunities and 
means of informing himself as to 
the real facts of the case. He was 
employed in the Library of the 
Vatican, lived with Alexander Far- 
nese the Cardinal, wrote shortly 
after the death of Alexander VI., 
and his reputation is that of a 
very careful, exact, and learned 
man. In his continuation of 
Platina’s ‘Lives of the Popes,’ 
which Platina had only carried 
down to Sextus IV. (1473), and 
which Panvinio continued down to 
Pius V., he says of Alexander VL.: 
“He created for money many 
Cardinals, and this not sufficing 
to his great expenses, and fearing 
lest he should become poor, he de- 
termined to make away by poison 





with the richest prelates of the 
Court, and among these of certain 
of the richest Cardinals, in order, 
by means of all their goods thus 
confiscated, and his own most 
profuse nature, to satiate the in- 
satiable cupidity of his son, with 
the intention to take the same 
course with the other rich princes 
and prelates at the Court. But 
the wonderful providence of God 
prevented this. For while he, 
who was born for the ruin of 
Italy, every day promised himself 
great power through his son, he 
was by an error of his cup-bearer 
taken from the world, and his 
son placed in an extreme danger. 
At a banquet which took place 
near the Fountain of the Belvedere, 
they had invited, under pretence 
to do them honour, the richest 
Cardinals of the Court, and in 
bottles of the most precious wines 
they had put poison in order to 
kill them all. But the cup-bearer, 
in carrying about the drink, made 
a mistake of the bottles, and thus 
poisoned the Pope and his son. 
Cesar Borgia, through having im- 
mediate remedies administered to 
him, and through the strength of 
his youth, although he suffered 
terribly, nevertheless came off 
clear with his life; but he could 
not, on account of the severity of 
his illness and his sufferings, make 
use in time of his army nor his 
arms, so that the army became 
disbanded, and within a few days 
he saw two Popes made who were 
his ancient enemies. The Pope 
(Alexander VI.), who was already 
old, could not endure the violence 
of the poison, and died in the 
Vatican the 18th of August mp1.” 

Panvinio’s History was continued 
from the time of Sextus IV. by 
various authors after his life was 
ended—by Giovanni Stringa, An- 
tonio Ceccarelli, Abramo Bzovio, 
Antonio Bagatti, Cav. Girolamo 
Brusoni, and others, and no note, 
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or indication, or question is made 
by any of these writers that entire 
dependence is not to be placed on 
the narrative of Alexander VI.’s 
death. 

The next witness I shall cite is 
Tomasi. He was a contemporary, 
and the author of a Life of Cesar 
Borgia, and in his capacity of biog- 
rapher would naturally have sought 
in every way to inform himself as 
to the facts relating to the illness 
of the Duke and the death of 
the Pope. He tells the same story 
as the others above cited. Accord- 
ing to him, the Pope and Cesar 
Borgia invited the Cardinal Adri- 
ano di Corneto to a banquet at the 
Belvedere Casino of the Vatican 
on the 12th of August, with the 
intention to rid themselves of him 
by poison, and that to accomplish 
this design Cesar had previously 
sent there a supply of poisoned 
wine ; that both he and the Pope 
coming in hot and thirsty, desiring 
something to drink, the butler ad- 
ministered this wine, and then by 
mistake having drunk of it, they 
were both poisoned and immediate- 
ly fell down senseless, and were 
carried to bed ; and that the Pope 
died of the effects of the poison, 
while Cesar, after lingering a long 
time, finally recovered from the 
effects of it. The Pope, he says, 
after he was brought home, came 
to himself again and was bled, 
and an emetic was given him and 
other remedies, but in vain. The 
pain and the fever were so great 
that he died immediately after hav- 
ing received the sacraments of the 
Church. He also says that the 
Pope always carried about his 
person a consecrated wafer in a 
golden box, because a certain 
astrologer had told him that this 
would preserve him from death. 
But on this day he had by mis- 
chance left it in the Vatican. As 
soon as he was aware of this fact 
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he sent Caraffa to seek it and bring 
it to him, and while he was gone 
the Pope drank the fatal draught. 

The poison itself Tomasi des- 
cribes “as a kind of white powder, 
which somewhat resembles sugar,” 
and adds that “it is one of the 
most subtle, and had never failed 
to produce death.” This descrip- 
tion, it will be observed, coincides 
with that given by Giovio. 

Cardinal Bembo, whom I shall 
next cite, and who was also a 
contemporary (born 1470, and died 
1547), and connected of course 
with the Papal Court, gives the 
same version of the facts relating 
to the Pope’s death. He says: 
** Pope Alexander, through the im- 
prudence of the butler (ministro), 
drank the poison which he had 
secretly ordered to be given to the 
Cardinal, in whose gardens he and 
Cesar his son were supping. On 
the 18th of August he passed from 
this life. Cesar, from having par- 
taken the same beverage, nearly 
died, and fell into a dangerous ill- 
ness. The object of the Pope was 
to secure the great wealth of the 
Cardinal, but he failed, and thus 
‘God Himself was the avenger.’” 

The next witness is the notary 
de Mesiis, of the College of Rome, 
who, in a protocol written on the 
day of the Pope’s death, says : “ Die 
Veneris, xviii. Auguste 1503, hora 
xviii, Alexander Papa Sextus 
anno suo undecimo a creatione, ex 
veneno ut diciter et in facie sua 
manifeste demonstravit et ex con- 
jecturis Collegii potuit, obiit.” So 
it seems that, at all events, this 
story of his having died by poison 
was believed by all about him, 
and was to their minds manifestly 
proved. 

The version given by Sanuot, 
who was also a contemporary 
writer, differs very much in the 
incidents and mode in which the 
poison was administered. In its 
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other features it is the same. The 
banquet, he says, took place at the 
vineyard of the Cardinal Adriano, 
his Holiness supplying the viands 
and the wines. The poison was 
to be administered to the Cardinal 
in confections,—three boxes hav- 
ing been prepared, one with poison 
for the Cardinal, and the other two 
without poison for the Pope and 
Duke. The Cardinal, suspecting 
that his death was designed, bribed 
the Pope’s steward with an offer 
of 10,000 ducats to avow the plan. 
The steward yielded, and agreed 
to serve to the Pope and the Duke 
the poisoned confections, and did 
so. Here there is no question of 
the fact of the poisoning, but the 
mode by which it was effected is 
entirely different. This version of 
the story has with some modifica- 
tions been adopted by Mr Astor in 
his interesting historical Romance 
of Valentino. 

Volaterrano (whose real name 
is Raffaello Maffei) follows the 
version of the story as it is gene- 
rally given. He states that the 
Pope was poisoned by wine ad- 
ministered to him by mistake at 
the supper at Cardinal Adriano’s. 
He was a contemporary writer, 
was born in 1450, and died in 
1522, and wrote, among other 
works, ‘ Vite Summorum Pontifi- 
cum Sexti IV., Innocentis VIIL., 
Alexandri VI., et Pii III.’ Paolo 
Giovio says of him: “You must 
not seek the truth in the historical 
works of Volaterrano, who was of 
a timid spirit, and prone to falling 
into adulation through fear of 
rendering himself offensive to those 
in power.” This, if it be true, 
makes every statement by him 
which is injurious the more to be 
trusted. 

The testimony of the Cardinal 
Egidius Burchard is to the same 
effect. He was made Clerk of 
Pontifical Ceremonies in 1483, and 
died in 1505; and it was to his 
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hand that the corpse of Alexander 
VI. was intrusted for exposition 
at the altar in St Peter's. He 
wrote a Diarium and ‘Specimen 
Historie Arcane, sive Anecdote 
de Vita Alexandri VI. Pape,’ and 
was on intimate relations with the 
Pope himself, as well as with all 
the household and body of Car- 
dinals, with whom he was brought 
into close contact by the offices 
he held, as well as for other 
reasons. His testimony, therefore, 
is of great value on this question. 

It seems unnecessary to cite 
more witnesses in support of the 
view that the Pope died of poison. 
It will be clear that at least the 
great majority of those about the 
Court, and in a position to inform 
themselves accurately as to the 
fact, were of this opinion. In 
later days doubts were thrown 
upon the case by writers of emi- 
nence, not contemporaries, such as 
Muratore and Baronius; and in 
our own time still more strenuous 
efforts have been made to discredit 
the contemporary witnesses, and 
to explain the death of the Pope 
as resulting, not from poison, but 
simply from a tertian fever. In 
the support of these views reliance 
has been placed upon the testi- 
mony chiefly of Giustiniani, Sardi, 
Costabile, and Rinaldi. As for 
the opinions and views of Mura- 
tore and Baronius, they are of 
course of value as coming from 
men of distinction and authority, 
but as contemporaneous evidence 
in regard to facts they are worth- 
less ; for, as has already been said, 
Muratore’s ‘Annali d'Italia’ were 
not written until more than two 
hundred years after Alexander 
VI.’s death, and Baronius’s ‘ An- 
nals’ were not written until nearly 
a hundred years after the Pope’s 
death, and all the sources and 
facts upon which their judgment 
of the case was founded are equally 
open to us as to them. Let us 
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therefore look into the evidence of 
such of these writers as were con- 
temporaries of the Pope Alexander 
VL., and see what value it has. 

Sardi, who was a contemporary, 
says that the Pope died of tertian 
fever after eight days’ illness ; and 
he states that he founds this 
opinion upon the fact that Bel- 
trando Costabile, who was the 
ambassador of the Duke of Flor- 
ence at the Court of Rome, in his 
letters dated and written during 
the illness of the Pope, says that 
he died of tertian fever. 

As his opinion is founded, not 
on his own knowledge, but solely 
on the statements of Beltrando 
Costabile, the ambassador of Fer- 
rara, let us see what Costabile re- 
lates. Writing on the 14th of 
August 1503, he says: “ Yesterday 
from a good source I learned that 
his Holiness vomited on Saturday 
green bile (wna collera citrina), 
and was not without alteration by 
fever (e non senza alterazione di 
JSebbre). The Illustrious Signore 
Duca is very ill with two tertians 
arid vomiting and spasms of the 
stomach (passione de stomacho).” 
And he concludes his letter with 
the statement “that it is not sur- 
prising that both the Pope and 
the Duke are ill, for nearly all the 
persons of note in Rome are ill, 
specially in the Palace, on account 
of the bad condition of the air.” 
On the 16th he writes: “ From 
various men from the Palace, 
although not from any who had 
been inside of it (che penetrano), 
I hear that the illness is called a 
known Tertian (si nomina una 
Tertiana nota).” On the 19th he 
writes: ‘The corpse was a hideous 
thing to behold, black and swollen; 
and by many it is doubted whether 
poison has not been used (e pure 
molti dubitano non le sia inter- 
venuto veleno).” And he adds: 
“ Lo pix brutte morte non si é visto 
mai—nero pit. che tl Diavolo.” 
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From this it would seem that 
Costabile was by no means finally 
persuaded that the death was not 
occasioned by poison, whatever 
might have been his first impres- 
sions ; and it will be observed that 
those first reports of the illness 
being a tertian fever came from 
nobody in the Palace or who could 
know anything, but were mere 
idle reports. As we shall see, 
nobody was allowed to go into the 
Palace, and whoever by chance 
was in was not allowed to come 
out. 

Under these circumstances, there 
seems to be little weight in the 
opinion and statements of Costa- 
bile, who had no relations at the 
Court save purely formal ones, 
and who knew nothing that was 
going on in the interior. As 
Sardi’s opinion is founded upon 
the statement of Costabile, his 
evidence also is of no special value 
—certainly of no original value. 

There remains then the evidence 
of Oderico Rinaldi, who produces a 
MS. diary in which it is stated 
that “the Pope was taken ill on 
the 12th of fever; on the 15th, 
13 ounces of blood or thereabouts 
were taken, and a tertian fever 
supervened. On the 17th he took 
medicine ; on the 18th he passed 
to another life, probably by one 
of those pernicious fevers.” It 
was not, it will be observed, until 
the 15th that the tertian fever set 
in, and not till two days after- 
wards, on the 17th, was any medi- 
cine taken, and on the 18th he 
died— probably (probabilmente) of 
a pernicious fever. Certainly this 
does not look all right. ebbre in 
the mouth of an Italian means 
anything, any kind of indisposi- 
tion or illness, and not what is 
meant in English by “a fever.” 
Terziana and perniciosa both mean 
serious fevers. That he was taken 
ill on the 12th is plain, but that 
is all that is plain. Even suppos- 
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ing him to have been poisoned 
then, if he lived to the 15th, noth- 
ing would be more according to 
Italian practice than to bleed him. 

A far more important witness 
than either of these to show that 
the death of the Pope was occa- 
sioned by a tertian fever is Gius- 
tiniani; and indeed he may be 
said to be the only important 
witness for this side of the case. 
Let us therefore carefully look at 
his testimony. In his first des- 
patch in relation to the illness 
of the Pope he writes on the 13th 
of August 1503 as follows: “ This 
evening I have learned from a 
good source that the reason why 
our Lord did not yesterday hold 
signatura according to custom, 
and as he had given notice that 
he should, is that after eating he 
was seized by a fit (gli venne un 
accidente, are his words), and he 
vomited his food with feverish 
symptoms (alterazione de febbre), 
which lasted all night, and even 
to-day he has felt the effects of it, 
or suffered from it (ne ha sentito). 
In consequence the Palace—that 
is, his rooms—have been locked up, 
and no one has been allowed to 
enter. Not that the real cause for 
this was stated, but only that his 
Holiness was occupied with the 
Duke for certain affairs of his, and 
did not wish any interruption 
from any one for to-day. The 
Duke himself is also in bed with 
a fever, and it seems that the 
origin of the illness of both of 
them was that one of these days, 
eight days ago (fa oggi otto dt), 
they went to sup at a vigna of 
the Reverend Adriano, and stayed 
there until night, and other per- 
sons also were there, all of whom 
were affected by it, and first of all 
the Cardinal Adriano.” 

If the Duke, as he says, was in 
bed with a fever, how could he be 
engaged with the Pope on business 
affairs, and how could this. be 
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known, no one being allowed to 
go in or come out? All this is 
manifestly without foundation of 
fact. 

On the 14th of August he 
writes: “The fever of his Holi- 
ness still continuing, this morning 
he was bled; and although the 
quantity of blood taken from him 
is variously stated by some as 
being 14 ounces, and by some as 
16 ounces, I believe that it was 
10 ounces, which even seems too 
much and wonderful from a man 
of seventy-three years of age. The 
Duke has been worse to-day than 
he was yesterday.” 

On the 15th August he writes: 
** To-day I have been most vigilant, 
and with every possible means I 
have investigated and endeavoured 
to understand the state of the 
Pope. There is no one who is per- 
mitted to penetrate into the place 
where his Beatitudine lies, and 
those who get in are not allowed 
to come out ; by conjecture matters 
are thought to look badly rather 
than well.” 

On the 16th August he writes: 
** Remaining in continual vigilance 
to understand how the illness of 
the Pope and the Duke progresses, 
from a good source I understand 
that as yet the fever has left 
neither of them, but that the 
Duke’s fever is the lightest of the 
two.” 

On the 17th of August he writes: 
‘*This morning our Lord has taken 
medicine, and as the fever contin- 
ually molests him he is not out of 
danger. One of his physicians, 
Master Scipio, writes that the 
Pontiff is very ill with continual 
and severe fever, and that they 
almost place their every hope in 
to-day’s medicine. This evening 
late the whole Palace was upside 
down, and every one was trying 
his best to carry off what belonged 
to him.” Does not this show that 
the Pope was dead ? 
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On the 18th August he writes: 
“Our Lord, feeling the danger of 
his illness, this morning early had 
Communion, and it was adminis- 
tered secretly, because all about 
him strive as much as they can to 
keep his illness hidden (tener il 
mal suo occulto).” One cannot 


help asking, Why? 


“Hora 19, August 18. The 
latest news is that the Pope is 
worse, and is in the greatest 
danger.” 


* Hora 23, August 18. Between 
16 o'clock and now, the lifting 
the Pope for beneficio del corpo, a 
catarrh moved in him (i catarro 
se li mosse), and he suffered agony, 
and from then to now he has gone 
from bad to worse. So that this 
night will terminate his life, and 
Master Scipio, the physician, tells 
me that in his judgment the be- 
ginning of his disease was an apo- 
plexy, and of this opinion is this 
physician, an excellent man in his 
profession.” 

“ Hora prima noctis, August 18. 
At this moment Don Albarotto 
has come here, to inform your 
signoria that our Lord has just 
died.” 

Baronius, in his account of the 
death of Alexander, says that this 
notion that he died of poison was 
set on foot by an unknown author 
(incerto authore), and has since 
been the common belief. He cites 
Volaterrano, Bembo, Guicciardini, 
Panvinio, as being of this opinion, 
as well as many other writers 
(plurimé scriptores) who agree with 
them, and relate the story of 
the poisoning at the Villa Belve- 
dere. But all these accounts 
Baronius attributes to calumny 
and envy—or, to use his words, 
*T should easily have thought 
could be so attributed ( facile puta- 
verisi)” ; and he goes on to sup- 
port his view that the Pope died 
of a tertian fever by citing certain 
manuscripts most worthy, as he 
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says, of credence (MS. Diar., 
Arch. Vat., sig. lit. L.), giving 
the circumstances of his death, 
He then cites as follows :— 


“ Sabato Die xii. Augusti in mane. 
Papa sensit se male habere ; post 
horam vesperorum xxi. vel xxii. 
venit febris que mansit continua. 
Die xv. Augusti extracte fuerunt ei 
xiii. uncize sanguinis vel circa, ac 
supervenit fibris tertiana. Die Jovis 
xvii. hora xx. accepit medicinam. 
Die Veneris xviii. Augusti circa hor- 
am xii. vel xiii., confessus est Domino 
Patro Episcopo Culmensi, qui deindo 
dixit coram eo missam et post com- 
munionem suam dedit Pape sedenti 
in lecto sacramentum Euchariste— 
quo facto complevit missam. Inter- 
fuerunt quinque Cardinales, videlicet, 
Arborensis, Casentinus, Moritus re- 
galis, Casanova et Constantinopo- 
litanus, quibus dixit deinde Papa se 
male sentire. Hora vesperorum data 
sibi extrema unctione per episcopum 
Culmensem expiravit, presentibus 
datario et episcopo.” 


This seems to satisfy Baronius, 
notwithstanding all the accounts 
by other contemporaries. But 
this account does not agree with 
that just cited from Giustiniani. 
This MS., for instance, says the 
Pope was taken ill on the 12th in 
mane. But how about the ban- 
quet, if he was taken ill in the 
morning? Giustiniani says it was 
after eating that he had a fit,—in 
this agreeing with others. Then 
the MS. says that on the 15th hewas 
bled, and 13 ounces of blood were 
taken. Giustiniani says it was the 
14th that he was bled. Besides, 
whence came this MS.? by whom 
was it written? what is its history ? 
—apparently it is the same as that 
brought forward by Rinaldi—and, 
finally, what does it prove? That 
the death was not by poison? Not 
at all! Certainly, if it was a ter- 
tian fever simply, the treatment 
is extraordinary. It is not till 
five days after the attack that 
medicine of any kind is adminis- 
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tered, and for three days ap- 
parently nothing was done, and 
then the Pope was bled ; and even 
on the 18th—the day of his death 
—the Pope, according to this MS., 
after confession — about twelve 
o’clock—was able to hear Mass, 
partake of Communion, and to 
receive the sacrament sitting up in 
bed, and at vespers he was dead. 
Where were the potenti rimedii in 
this case, which it is said were ad- 
ministered? They do not appear. 
Besides, it is to be remembered that 
the Pope was for his years a most 
robust man, and as Muratore says, 
**Egli per la sua robustezza senile 
si promettesse molta pii lunga 
camera de vita,” 

Besides, it appears from this 
MS. that there were five Car- 
dinals present when the Pope 
said Mass on the 18th. If this be 
a fact, why did they not come 
forward to give their evidence? 
and why did not the bishops who 
administered extreme unction 
also give theirs? That, at least, 
would have settled the question 
as to when he died, and what were 
the attendant circumstances. But, 
as far as we know, they gave no 
testimony as to any of these so- 
called facts. 

Muratore admits that the ordin- 
arily received story of the Pope’s 
death by poison is so rooted in the 
public mind (talmente divulgata et 
radicata), that it would not be easy 
to eradicate it. He cites the autho- 
rities on which it is founded, and 
acknowledges that they are very 
strong — “ Guicciardini, Volater- 
rano, Bembo, and Giovio,” not to 
speak of “ many others ” (per tacere 
de tanti altri). It isimpossible, he 
admits, to disprove the supper at 
the Belvedere, and the illness of 
the Pope and the Duke, and also 
of the Cardinal ; but he says per- 
haps the Pope did not go to this 
supper, and perhaps if he did he 
did not partake of the poison, and 
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the idea of the poison was sug- 
gested by an incerto authore ; and 
probably it was, as Sardi and 
Costabile say, a tertian fever, to 
which, at that time not having 
quinine, the physicians did not 
have any antidote. He gives 
special value to Costabile’s opinion, 
because he says he represented at 
Rome “the Court of Ferrara, where, 
as there was one of his daughters, 
it is difficult to believe that they 
were not specially well informed as 
to this matter.” But, on the con- 
trary, one would naturally think 
that if the death was by poison, 
and the circumstances of the case 
were as reported generally and 
believed, every pains would be 
taken to conceal the real facts 
from the daughter, and to invent 
a pleasanter explanation. 

It is difficult to believe that 
such a story could have been in- 
vented without any substratum 
of fact, or without any such com- 
bination of facts as at least would 
be apparently sufficient to support 
it. We must, I suppose, accept 
the fact that there was a banquet 
at the Cardinal Adriano’s, and that 
it immediately preceded the illness 
of the Pope, because, if this had 
not been so, the story of any 
poisoning there could not have 
lived a day. Besides, we have 
the testimony of Cardinal Adriano 
himself, as given to Giovio, that 
he was poisoned then, and in con- 
sequence “lost all his skin ”—to 
use his words—and was disfigured 
just as the Pope was. As to the 
exact date of this banquet, there 
is an apparent difference of state- 
ment, just as there is in respect to 
the death of the Pope. Giustin- 
iani, writing on the 13th, states 
that it occurred “one of these 
days—a week ago to-day,” which 
would have made it the 7th. But 
in this he is manifestly wrong, as 
appears from a passage in this same 
letter, in which he states that he 
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visited the Pope on this very day, 
and found him in good health, but 
was taking precautions in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of illness 
at Rome. Now, if we hold Gius- 
tiniani to exact strictness of dates, 
this very day when he visited him 
was the day when the banquet 
took place. If this be so, we must 
conclude that the day when he was 
secluding himself for fear of illness 
was that selected by him for an 
open-air supper in the vigna of 
Belvedere, which is not very prob- 
able. Again, the very words he 
uses are singular, as showing at 
first that he did not know with 
precision the day, “Uno di questi 
giornt.” But, however this be, 
there is no doubt that there is a 
general agreement among all the 
annalists of the period that the 
banquet took place on the 12th. 
And when the date of the banquet 
is not given, it is distinctly asserted 
that the Pope’s illness began on the 
12th, and was the immediate effect 
of the poisoning at the banquet, 
from which he was carried home 
for>dead, as well as the Duke. 
Mr Charles Yriarte, in his inter- 
esting work on Les Borgias, refers 
to a letter of the 22d of August 
from Giovanni de Florence to 
Luigi Manelli, in which he speaks 
of the supper as having taken 
place on the 5th of August, and 
says the Pope and Cesar fell ill 
on the 10th. So also Sardi, on 
the faith of Costabile, asserts that 
the Pope fell ill on the 10th ; 
though he says nothing as to the 
date of the supper. Others there 
are, as Tomasi, who say the Pope 
was poisoned on the 2d of August 
and died on the 10th. All these 
varieties of dates, however, are 
easily reconciled by recognising 
that some are according to the 
Julian Calendar or ancient style, 
and some according to the Gre- 
gorian Calendar, while some are 
the result of mere carelessness. 
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But whether they can be recon- 
ciled or not, it is plain that the 
whole story was founded upon the 
fact that there was such a ban- 
quet, and that the Pope and Duke 
were brought back from it ill, and 
supposed at least to be in a dying 
condition on account of something 
taken there. If, in point of fact, 
the banquet had not then and there 
taken place—and this the simplest 
inquiry would have shown — the 
whole story would at once have 
been discredited in the minds of 
all, and never could have obtained 
general credence. How would it 
be possible for all the persons 
belonging to the Court to be de- 
ceived into the belief that such a 
banquet did take place immedi- 
ately previous to the illness of the 
Duke and Pope, if, in point of. 
fact, it never did take place, or 
took place so long before that it 
was impossible to attribute the ill- 
ness to anything occurring there ? 
There was the Cardinal Adriano 
himself among them to refute such 
a story. Did he ever refute it? 
On the contrary, he not only ad- 
mitted the banquet and all the 
reported facts, but insisted that 
he himself had also been poisoned 
at it. Had he simply said to his 
friends at the Vatican there was 
no such banquet, or it was so long 
before the illness that nothing that 
occurred there could have occa- 
sioned it, there would instantly 
have been an end of the whole 
matter. No one at that period 
ever seems to have questioned 
that possibility of the poisoning 
there might have caused the death 
of the Pope. It was reserved to 
us, centuries after, to discover that 
this was impossible, because the 
banquet had taken place too long 
before to have had anything to 
do with it. 

How did any suspicion arise as 
to the mode of the Pope’s death ? 
The story was set on foot, it is 
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said, by an unknown author. But 
on what grounds? What indica- 
tions were there of poison? Surely 
there must have been some very 
singular facts and appearances 
pointing to such a conclusion even 
to justify suspicion, much less to 
persuade all connected with the 
Court. And what could point to 
such a suspicion more clearly than 
the facts which we absolutely 
know? In the first place, the 
extraordinary conduct of all in 
the Palace; the hiding of the 
Pope from sight ; the exclusion of 
all persons from his apartments ; 
the general lying as to his condi- 
tion ; the denial that he was ill at 
all; the ransacking of the Palace ; 
and finally, the overwhelming fact 
of the appearance of his dead 
body. How could the corrupted 
and horrible condition of the 
corpse be otherwise explained than 
by a suggestion not only that the 
Pope had died of poison, but had 
died many days previous to his 
exposure ? 

Let us look simply into the un- 
disputed facts and see what they 
clearly show. Let us take the 
facts as exhibited by Giustiniani, 
who is certainly as favourable as 
any of the annalists to the view 
that the Pope died of tertian fever. 
Writing on the 13th, he says that 
the Pope had been taken ill the 
previous day after eating, had had 
a fit, and had vomited, and been 
attacked by fever, which had 
lasted all night; that the Duke 
also had been taken ill; and that 
the illness of both, as well as of 
the Cardinal Adriano, originated 
in a supper in the Belvedere ; 
that after he was brought home 
the Palace had been immediately 
closed and locked, and no one 
allowed to enter or come out; that 
the real reason for this was con- 
cealed ; and it was asserted that 
his Holiness was engaged on busi- 
ness with the Duke, and did not 
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wish to be disturbed by any one, 
which is manifestly untrue. This 
goes on day after day. No one, 
he again says on the 15th, is per- 
mitted to enter the Pope’s apart- 
ments ; and if any one gets in by 
chance, he is not allowed to come 
out. There is a mystery, a secrecy, 
a diversity of statements in regard 
to the Pope, which is, to say the 
least, singular and suspicious, and 
one can only guess what is going 
on behind those locked doors, as 
Giustiniani says. To all inquiries 
his attendants say that he is well 
and has no fever; but this, as the 
ambassador says, ‘‘is a thing not 
to be believed.” He learns on 
the 15th from others that the 
Pope sent for his physicians, 
who were not in the Vatican, 
and kept them with him. At 
last it was admitted that fever 
had set in. Blood was then said 
to be taken repeatedly, and the 
Pope relieved. On the 17th, 
Master Scipio, the Pope’s physic- 
ian, sends a note to the Cardinal 
of Naples, stating that the Pontiff 
was still very ill with severe and 
continual fever. At a late hour 
the same night the Palace was in 
utter confusion, every one taking 
away anything he could lay his 
hands on, and the physicians and 
attendants still asserting there 
was no great gravity in the case ; 
but even Giustiniani gives no 
credit to these assertions, and 
says that in their endeavours to 
conceal the facts they succeed 
so poorly that it would be better 
to tell the truth. The next day, 
the 18th, it is said that the Pope 
took Communion, but in secret, 
and some of the Cardinals were 
admitted. (Let it be here re- 
marked that if these Cardinals and 
these physicians who were ad- 
mitted had not been aware that 
all that was reported was a lie 
and a pretence to cover the actual 
facts, they could have put a stop 
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in an hour to all the stories of 
poisoning and tertian fever.) Then 
the Bishop of Venosa, the Pope’s 
chief physician, comes weeping 
from the chamber, and lamenting 
that the medicines had not pro- 
duced the desired effect, and that 
there was greatdanger. The same 
afternoon the Pope, it is said, 
grew worse, and all hope was 
abandoned. A messenger was 
then sent to the Castle St Angelo, 
and the garrison was put under 
arms, and the cannon loaded. 
Master Scipio has an interview a 
little later with Giustiniani, who 
says: “From what he told me, 
and his description of the whole 
disease, attack, symptoms, and 
remedies, one would judge that 
the beginning of his disease was 
apoplexy, and of this opinion is 
this physician, an excellent man 
in his art.” Excellent indeed, 
who could not distinguish be- 
tween a tertian fever and apo- 
plexy! It is not surely possible 
that he could have believed this ? 
He is plainly playing upon the 
credulity of the ambassador, and 
intentionally deceiving him, know- 
ing, of course, that all he said 
would be reported, and desiring to 
conceal the true state of the case. 
The same night at vespers the 
death of the Pope is announced, 
and the next day at noon his body 
is taken to St Peter’s, and exposed 
to the faithful. 

And what is the condition of 
this corpse? Here at least there 
is no doubt or difference between 
all the witnesses. Giustiniani 
says: ‘On account of its being the 
most loathsome, monstrous, and 
horrid corpse ever seen, without 
any human form and figure, from 
shame they kept it covered a while, 
and then buried it before sunset in 
the presence of two cardinals from 
the Palace.” 

In a document written at the 
time, we are told that “in the 
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evening the body was carried to 
the chapel by six porters and two 
carpenters, all jesting and laugh- 
ing; and having made the coffin 
too short and narrow, they pounded 
the body with their fists until they 
forced it in, first having removed 
the mitre and the robes, and put 
over it in exchange an old and 
dirty piece of carpet, and then 
they placed the coffin at the left 
corner of the altar of St Peter’s.” 

“The Pope,” it also says, “ was 
scarcely placed before the altar 
when it became black and hideous, 
and by twenty-three o’clock it had 
become so deformed that it looked 
like a very black cloth. The face 
had become so very black that it 
frightened whoever looked at it. 
The nose was filled with fetid 
matter, the mouth was enlarged, 
and the tongue so swollen that it 
covered entirely the lips in a way 
that was horrible and fearful.” 

Branca, describing it, says: 
“Never in the time of Christians 
was there seen a more horrible 
and terrible thing.” 

Beltrando Costabile says: ‘The 
corpse was hideous to behold— 
black and swollen,—and by many 
it was suspected that his death 
had been occasioned by poison. A 
more hideous corpse never was 
seen,— it was blacker than the 
devil.” 

And this, we are asked to be- 
lieve, was the condition of the 
body of a man who was not only 
of a remarkably vigorous consti- 
tution, and who had enjoyed per- 
fect health up to the previous 
week, but who only a few hours 
before had been strong enough to 
sit up in bed and assist at a 
private Mass, and partake of Com- 
munion, &c., and who had only 
died the preceding evening. Cre- 
dat Judeus Apella! 

To any one who carefully sifts 
this evidence, with all its contra- 
dictions and mysteries, and lies 
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and concealments, is it not plain 
that during all this time, or at 
least the greater part of it, a hor- 
rible tragic comedy was being en- 
acted in the Vatican; and for 
reasons of state and policy, and 
in view of the fact that Cvsar 
Borgia was so ill that he was 
thereby prevented from assuming 
the command of everything as he 
had expected, and imposing his 
will upon the College of Cardinals, 
and carrying out his designs, the 
endeavour was made to conceal 
the fact of the Pope’s death until 
Cesar should be able to rise from 
his bed and assume the command 
of his forces, and so regulate 
events? But when the corrup- 
tion of the body had so far gone 
on that it was impossible to keep 
it longer, and when, as the days 
went by, it became evident that 
the Duke was in such a state that 
it was hopeless to expect an im- 
mediate recovery, then it became 
necessary to admit and proclaim 
the fact of the Pope’s death, and 
then immediately the garrison of 
St Angelo was put under arms. 

That the Pope was really dead, 
and known to be dead by his 
attendants at least, as early as the 
17th, is clearly indicated by the 
confusion which Giustiniani reports 
as having then taken place in the 
Vatican. Whenever a Pope dies 
his attendants are in the habit of 
ravaging his apartments, and carry- 
ing off whatever spoil they can lay 
their hands on. It is evident that 
whenever he died the secret of his 
death could not be kept longer 
than the 17th, and this was the 
signal to his household to appro- 
priate all that they could seize 
upon. 

In fact, it would seem as if, 
at the Vatican, the same horrible 
farce had been going on that cen- 
turies before had been played by 
Agrippina and Nero after the 
poisoning of Claudius. The dead 
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emperor was, as the reader will 
recollect, dressed in his imperial 
robes and propped up in his bed, 
with his face painted; and ques- 
tions and petitions were addressed 
to him, and orders were pretended 
to be taken from him, and all the 
pomp and pretence of the Court 
was carried seriously on until the 
proper time should come to an- 
nounce his death. Suppose that 
this same farce was carried on at 
the Vatican with the corpse of 
Alexander VI., and many things 
would be explained which are now, 
to say the least, strange and inex- 
plicable. 

For instance, if the Pope was 
simply stricken by fever, why were 
all persons excluded from the Vati- 
can? Why were the few who were 
admitted not allowed to come out 
again? Why did his attendants 
affirm that he was quite well, and 
had no fever—that he was engaged 
on business with the Duke, when 
it was well known that the Duke 
was ill, confined to his bed, and 
incapable of attending to business ¢ 
Why, of his physicians, did one 
affirm that he had a stroke of 
apoplexy, and another that he had 
tertian fever? Why did Master 
Scipio, “an excellent man in his 
art,” pretend to explain his illness 
as resulting from an apoplectic at- 
tack? Why was no medicine given 
until the 17th? Why violent vom- 
iting on the first attack of a simple 
tertian fever? How happens it 
that we have no hint even that 
the Duke ever was carried to the 
chamber of the Pope, or ever had 
any communication with him, if 
he was really living? If he could 
not go himself, he could easily 
have been carried, and it was evi- 
dently most important. that they 
should see each other and concert 
together. But no; he not only 
never visited him, but never seems 
even to have inquired about him. 
Why? Probably because he knew 
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that he was dead. Michelotti was 
indeed there, but not the Duke, and 
Michelotti, by his order, killed 
Cardinal Casanova, and took from 
him the keys of the papal treasure 
to carry to the Duke, while all the 
rest of the valuables and money, 
&c., were carried off by the ser- 
vants, who plundered everything, 
even to the carpets and the hang- 
ings on the walls. 

Then, again, as to the pretence 
of tertian fever. We all know 
what the word febbre means in an 
Italian mouth. It means anything 
—everything. The Pope’s illness, 
according to all accounts, had been 
occasioned by something he had 
eaten or drunk. Even Giusti- 
niani asserts this plainly. What 
was this something that was fol- 
lowed by a fit, and then by terrible 
vomiting, and that brought about 
the death of the Pope, and the 
serious and prolonged and simul- 
taneous illness of the Duke and 
Cardinal Adriano, and which over- 
threw suddenly all the Duke’s 
plans at this most inopportune 
momént, and reduced him to im- 
potence at the great crisis of his 
fortunes? Is it not strange that 
all these three were simultaneously 
attacked, and that one of them at 
least should have insisted to Cos- 
tabile that he had been poisoned ? 
Grant this poisoning as a hypo- 
thesis, and it explains everything, 
and this is the hypothesis which 
has been generally accepted. Sup- 
pose that these cases were of simple 
tertian fever, and nothing is ex- 
plained. 

Is it possible, after an attack 
of apoplexy, followed by a fatal 
fever, under the circumstances stat- 
ed by Giustiniani as reported to 
him by Master Scipio and others, 
that the corpse only a few hours 
after death should have been in 
the loathsome condition described 
by him, and indeed by all? Read 
the appalling accounts that are 
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given of it, and then recall the 
description of Alexander as given 
by his contemporaries. He “is 
tall, of medium colour; his eyes 
are black, his mouth somewhat 
full. He is the picture of health, 
and endures fatigues of every kind 
beyond all conception,” says one. 
Another praises the “elegance of 
his figure, his open forehead, his 
kingly brow, and his expression of 
liberality and majesty, his genius, 
and the noble and beautiful form 
of his whole body.” Is it credible 
that this majestic, powerful, and 
beautiful person should, after an 
illness of six days, only of simple 
fever, become “the most loath- 
some, monstrous, and horrid corpse 
ever seen, without human form 
and figure ;” that he should have 
become so hideous in a few hours 
after death, that it was with diffi- 
culty two servants could be found 
willing to carry his body down 
into St Peter’s; that there no one 
would touch his slippered feet to 
kiss ; and that his body had to be 
carried off, contrary entirely to all 
custom, and buried at once, it was 
so intolerable? How are we to ac- 
count for this sudden and hideous 
change? Let us suppose for an 
instant that the story of his death 
as told by Guicciardini, Bembo, 
Tomasi, Sanuto, and others is 
true, that the poison administered 
at Cardinal Adriano’s had occa- 
sioned his almost immediate death, 
that he had lain in the Vatican 
a corpse for some five or six days, 
and that the poison had been of 
such a virulent nature as to en- 
gender horrible humours, in addi- 
tion to the natural corruption in- 
cident to the heats of summer, 
and have we not a clear explana- 
tion of the case? Is it easy or 
natural to explain it by any other 
hypothesis? Is it strange that, as 
is said, the suspicion of poison 
should at once have been provoked 
by the appearance of the corpse ? 
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But whence comes this objection 
of later days to accept the general 
opinion of the principal annalists 
and men of importance surround- 
ing the Papal Oourt, and having 
the best means of knowing the 
facts and judging of them? Why 
this strong opposition to the gener- 
ally received opinion of poison? 
Was it an unusual practice of the 
Pope himself or the Duke? On 
the contrary, nothing could be 
more in the spirit of those days, 
or the character and practice of 
the actors, than this very drama. 
Alexander and Cesar were both 
of them above all scruples of con- 
science in removing by the sword 
or by poison, or in any other way, 
a supposed enemy, or even an incon- 
venient obstacle. Neither would 
have hesitated a moment to take 
the life of any one, if they desired 
his property or had any object to 
gain, and by so doing could obtain 
it. Their murderous hands were 
even raised against their own 
family. Remember the fate of the 
Duke of Gandia, of the Duke of 
Bisceglia, of Astorre Manfredi, of 
Cardinal Orsini, of Messer Pierotto, 
and of the list, too long to recapit- 
ulate, of cardinals, bishops, pre- 
lates, and lay persons who fell by 
their knife or cup. Scarcely a day 
passed without an assassination, 
and through it all the Pope jested 
and feasted, and laughed at the 
Jews on the Corso, and led a 
strange life of debauchery, wan- 
tonness, and crime. Nothing 
stayed his hand, nothing touched 
his conscience. “It was a well- 
known custom, both of the Pope 
and the’ Duke,” says Guicciardini, 
‘not only to use poison to revenge 
themselves against their enemies 
or to secure themselves from sus- 
picion, but also for accursed avar- 
ice to despoil of all their property 
the rich among the Cardinals and 
the others about the Court, al- 
though no injury had ever been 
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received from them—as, for in- 
stance, was the case of the Car. 
dinal St Agnolo. Nor did it 
matter that any one was closely 
related in friendship or blood, or, 
as in the cases of the Cardinals 
of Capua and of Modena, that 
they had been most useful and 
faithful ministers.” No wonder, 
therefore, that Cardinal Adriano 
feared to accept the Pope’s invi- 
tation to the banquet at the Bel- 
vedere, knowing, as he did, how 
little Pope or Duke were to be 
trusted, and how, in accepting it, 
he played his life on acard. He 
had every reason to fear. He was 
not in favour. He was in the 
way, he was rich, and the Pope 
wanted his money; and he knew 
that his life would count for noth- 
ing if they wished to remove him, 
But “ this even-handed justice com- 
mends the ingredients of our pois- 
oned chalice to our own lips ;” 
at all events, one can onlysayin this 
case, se non é vero, e ben trovato. 
For the Duke this sudden ill- 
ness was as fatal to all his plans 
as it was to the life of his father. 
He had taken Cesena, and made 
alliance with the Bentivoglio, who 
had surrendered to him Castel 
Bolognese, and was on the point 
of throwing off the mask which he 
had thus far worn and attacking 
Bologna. All his plans, not only 
in regard to his conquests but also 
to the direction of the new Con- 
clave, had been matured with great 
skill. Even the possible death of 
the Pope had been provided for. 
Every point had been foreseen, 
every apparent possibility of acci- 
dent forestalled, but one, and that 
was what actually occurred—that 
his own illness and consequent 
powerlessness should coincide with 
the death of the Pope ; that at the 
very moment when all his abilities 
and energies were required for im- 
mediate action and personal super- 
vision, he should be confined to his 
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bed, and incapable of any action 
whatever. Stricken down to the 
verge of death, and disabled not 
only in body but in mind, so that 
he could not even order and guide 
his subordinates — tortured by 
almost intolerable pain and dis- 
ease, and hopelessly imprisoned— 
he could do nothing but impotently 
toss upon his bed and rave. Vainly 
Bonafede exhorted him to action 
while he was wrestling with death. 
In the intervals of his torture 
he gathered himself together and 
ordered Michelotti to seize the 
treasury of the Vatican, and 
Michelotti obeyed. He broke 
into the chamber of the Cardinal 
treasurer, with his dagger at his 
throat forced him to deliver up 
the keys of the treasury, and 
then took from it 100,000 ducats 
according to Sanuto, or 300,000 
according to Burchard. In the 
meantime his enemies arose and 
got-head against him. The Orsini, 
profiting by his illness, took the 
field, and Fabio Orsini, accordingly, 
meeting one of the Borgia family, 
slew hiin on the spot, and washing 
his hands and face in the blood of 
his victim, openly cried that this was 
the fate that all the sons of Alex- 
ander VI. should meet. Unable 
to resist, and utterly at bay, Cesar 
was forced at last to make a treaty 
with the powers that surrounded 
him. By this he agreed to with- 
draw all his troops, and to assure 
to the Conclave their full liberty 
of choice; and on the 2d of Sep- 
tember he was carried out of the 
city on a litter, borne on the 
shoulders of his halberdiers, and 
followed by his family. This 
was the beginning of the end. 
Thenceforward little by little he 
declined in power. He had to ask 
the permission of Pope Pius ITI. 
to return to Rome, and this he 
asked on the ground that he was 
a miserable man, ruined by fever, 
and near his end, and desired to 
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return to die in Rome. The per- 
mission sought for was accorded 
out of pity for his sufferings. 
What a fall! what a fate! “I 
should never have believed,” said 
the Pontiff to his ambassador, 
“that I could feel commiseration 
for such a man, and yet my pity 
for him is profound.” 

Doubtless, to a certain extent, 
this was mere pretence. Weak- 
ened as he was, he had not lost 
hope to retrieve his fortunes, and, 
once in Rome, he thought it might 
be possible for him again to dom- 
inate it. But in this he was 
deceived—all his efforts to recover 
his lost power were vain. There 
was indeed a passing gleam of 
sunshine and hope, but it van- 
ished, and the storm broke upon 
him. On all sides he was be- 
trayed. All his professed friends 
fell away from him. He was sur- 
rounded and besieged, and had 
neither the power to resist attack 
where he was, nor to flee from 
Rome. The gates were all barred 
against him by his enemies. Once 
he attempted to break through 
them and gain the open country, 
but he was foiled in this. His 
very companions betrayed him; 
and returning, he shut himself up 
in the Vatican. Thence he was 
forced to flee secretly by aid of 
some of his friends through the 
subterranean passage to the Castle 
St Angelo and take refuge there. 
His palace in the Borgo was 
sacked. He had no one to support 
him but the Pope, and even this 
support failed him. The Pope 
suddenly died only five days after 
he had entered the Castle St 
Angelo. Like a lion in the toils, 
he struggled to free himself, but 
all his struggles were vain. Della 
Rovere was then elected Pope 
under the title of Julius II., and 
Cesar was forced to seek his 
favour and protection. Then 
came the rising in the Romagna, 
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and the nobles took forcible pos- 
session of all the towns and castles 
which had been under the rule of 
Cesar. Enraged at this, he then 
sought permission to leave the city 
and carry his forces out to chastise 
these rebels. But the Pope re- 
fused and dissimulated. Cesar 
then threatened to make a treaty 
with the Venetians, or even with 
the devil, as he said, and to 
play a last card with the Floren- 
tines. Permission was at last 
given him to leave the city and to 
join his galleys, which were lying 
at Ostia; but scarcely had he ar- 
rived there, and was about to em- 
bark, when, by order of the Pope, 
he was arrested, taken prisoner, 
carried back to the Vatican, and 
then imprisoned in the Castle St 
Angelo. Here, though he strove 
to keep a brave face, he felt that 
he was a ruined man. Everything 
had crumbled away before his 
steps. Death stared him in the 
face. ‘No one could guarantee 
him even his life for an hour,” as 
he said. He was friendless and 
hopeless. 

Finally, on the 14th of February 
Julius II. set his prisoner free; 
and Cesar, after surrendering all 
his fortresses, embarked for France, 
and left his country never again to 
return. From prison to prison he 
went in Spain. A process was in- 
stituted against him at the instance 
of the Pope for the murder of his 
brother, the Duke of Gandia. He 
was checkmated at every point. 
Yet, though a prisoner, driven 
from his country, and persecuted 
on all sides, he was still a power, 
and the mere report that he had 
been set free was sufficient to 


agitate all Italy. But the report 
was unfounded. On the 20th of 
October, however, he escaped—by 
miracle, as it was said—having 
thrown a rope over a deep ravine, 
on which he crossed. Thence he 
made his way to Pampeluna, where 
he arrived on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, and took command of the 
royal troops of the King of Spain. 
The sun of prosperity seemed again 
to burst out upon him from the 
cloud for a moment; but it was 
but for a moment. On the 12th 
of March 1507, while he was lead- 
ing an attack upon the Castle of 
Viana, he fell into an ambuscade 
and perished, pierced with twenty- 
two wounds, and was stripped and 
left naked on the field of Men- 
davia. Thus fell Cesar Borgia, a 
power that held the world in awe 
—one of the ablest, the handsomest, 
the strongest, the most dissolute, 
the most unscrupulous men of his 
time or even of all time, a terror 
to all who came in contact with 
him, who stopped at no crime by 
which he could advance his in- 
terests, who seemed to have no 
conscience and no heart, who fell 
almost from a throne to die ina 
ditch: and this man, who had so 
astonished the world, was only 
thirty-one years of age when he 
died. 


‘‘Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to 
clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away : 

Oh that that earth, which kept the 
world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the win- 
ter’s flaw !” 


W. W. Srory. 




















HOW TOMMY 


How Tommy Atkins is Fed. 


ATKINS IS FED. 


** You talk o’ better food for us, an’ schools, an’ fires, an’ all.” 


I suppose there is a general 
idea that poor Tommy is both ill- 
and under-fed, and that, on the 
whole, he has a very hard life. As 
far as the hard life is concerned, 
I think a short stay in Aldershot 
might dispel some myths. Some 
time ago, an officer who has 
been through the ranks told me 
he considered the soldier’s life 
a very “happy one.” And that 
is a fair test; the smart soldier— 
the superior man—who has it in 
him to rise, is far more likely to 
find many things distasteful to 
him than his average comrade. I 
spoke to him of the disadvan- 
tages and drawbacks of barrack- 
room life, and he aptly reminded 
me of the crowded dwellings many 
of them come from. “The sol- 
dier,” he added, “hasn’t a care. 
He is clothed, housed, and fed; 
and he has a little pocket-money.” 
He might have added that he is 
doctored, or spiritually advised, or 
amused, and gets his music for 
nothing. And certainly a large 
garrison like this of Aldershot 
is a very paradise for soldiers ; 
with its strong, fresh, healthy air, 
its recreation rooms and recreation 
grounds, its institutes and enter- 
tainments, its missions and classes, 
its little band of deaconess-sisters, 
its hospitals and nurses, and last, 
not least, its churches and large 
staff of chaplains. 

But we travel away from that 
inner man, with its physical yet 
not despicable needs. 


‘*We may live without poetry, music, 
and art ; 

We may live without conscience, and 

live without heart ; 


—Barrack-room Ballads. 


We may live without friends ; we may 
live without books ; 





But civilised man cannot live without 
cooks. 

We may live without books,—what is 
knowledge but grieving ? 

We may live without hope,—what is 
hope but deceiving ? 

We may live without love,—what is 
passion but pining ? 

But where is the man that can live 


without dining ?” 


—I do not know. I quote the 
lines for what they are worth. 
That Tommy has never been 
badly fed, or that throughout the 
service the method of feeding 
leaves nothing to be desired, I will 
not say ; but this I maintain, that 
the system now established at the 
Army School of Cookery at Alder- 
shot, and destined, I trust, to take 
effect ere long throughout the ser- 
vice, is a sound one, based on 
thoroughly economic principles, 
and eminently satisfactory to 
“that very strong man,” apostro- 
phised by Tommy’s ardent friend 
and admirer, Rudyard Kipling. 
The British soldier’s Govern- 
ment ration consists of 1 lb. of 
bread and ? lb. of meat, including 
bone. <A “stoppage” of from 3d. 
to 3}d. a-day provides him with 
vegetables, tea, sugar, &c., the regi- 
mental groceries being kept under 
lock and key in the cook-house in 
charge of the sergeant-cook, who 
is responsible for them. (With 
regard to this stoppage, I may add 
that there has been, and is still, a 
very strong feeling throughout the 
service that it is an imposition, 
and that the soldier ought to have 
a free breakfast- and tea - table). 
The net cost to the Government 
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per man per diem, including fuel, 
is estimated at 53d. Colonel Bur- 
nett, C.B., D.A.Q.G. (then A.A.G.), 
to whose valuable lecture on econo- 
mic cookery I shall have continu- 
ally to refer, has, by the system 
he has so successfully organised, 
given the most practical proof 
that, with careful and judicious 
management, this small sum is 
amply sufficient for the purpose 
of providing, as he says, “a good, 
substantial, and varied dietary,” 
and, moreover, one eminently satis- 
factory to the person most directly 
concerned. 

The schedule! on the opposite 
page gives a specimen of military 
diet for one week. 

We have so often heard how 
Tommy Atkins is not fed,—old 
soldiers could still give accounts 
of the wretched fare to which bad 
management, and criminal neglect 
and waste, have formerly con- 
demned him,—that the following 
schedule may be read with not a 
little pleasurable surprise. And 
the improvement is all due to the 
observance of the simplest and most 
elementary economic principles,— 
principles, however, which, if en- 
forced by private housewives, would 
certainly effect an exodus of the 
domestic cook from half the kit- 
chens in the kingdom, to the no 
small diminution of the household 
expenses. When that exodus 
finally does take place; when 
mind—the feminine mind—shall 
be brought to bear with practical 
effect on matter—the momentous 
matter of domestic economy ; 
when the “lady” or “ loaf-giver ” 
shall be, not only the dispenser of 


that with which the bread-winner 
has intrusted her, but shall also be 
proud to prepare, like the women 
of old, that which is to be set be- 
fore her lord ; when her hand shall 
supersede that of her present béte 
noir, then shall the woman who is 
also a gentlewoman have found her 
proper sphere, and a natural and 
legitimate subject for her cultured 
intelligence : she shall be saved 
half her worries, and much perver- 
sion of valuable talent. 

What happens to the bread ? 
Instead of being, as formerly, 
served out once on the day before, 
it is now issued twice on the day 
it is wanted for use, and cut up by 
the mess orderly, as it is required, 
in slices, and placed on the mess- 
table, the residue being carefully 
looked after. This plan has not 
only rescued from staleness and 
the refuse-tub a very important 
item of poor Tommy’s diet, but 
has benefited him in other ways. 
Colonel Burnett says? that when 
the bread became uneatable, its 
place had to be supplied out of 
the Company grocery- book, with 
money which now goes towards 
providing little extras. Odd pieces 
are made into puddings, some of 
which I have had the pleasure of 
seeing in process of baking. 

The greatest secrets of success 
are to be found in the stock-pot 
and the dripping-pan. The 
management of the latter is so 
perfect that I shall take a very 
real pleasure in showing the pro- 
cess. Imagine a big bowl-shaped 
boiler, with a little fire all to itself, 
the enamelled interior containing 
nets full of bones at various stages 





1 From ‘The Messing of the Soldier,’ . . . 


‘issued by the direction of 


Lieutenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., Commanding 
Aldershot Division.” 

2 Lecture delivered by Colonel Burnett, A.A.G., Aldershot, to the students of 
the Technical Institute, Westminster, on the 9th December 1892, at the request 
of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
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of usefulness, and which had been 
extracted raw from the rations. 
From each net depends a small 
“tally,” which shows how long the 
bones have been yielding their 
juices to the already excellent 
stock before me. This has been 
found necessary, “ because,” says 
Colonel Burnett, “as soon as you 
have extracted all the gelatine 
from the bones, they commence to 
give out some substance which has 
a strong earthy taste, and though 
it is not unwholesome, it is not 
palatable.” As fresh bones are 
constantly being added, some sign 
is needed to show the order in 
which they are to be removed. 
From four to five hours daily the 
bones are kept simmering. When 
removed, they are drained and put 
on a dish in a cool dry place until 
again required,—vegetables and 
other ingredients being then added 
to the stock, which not only serves 
as a nucleus for all soups and 
stews, but is also used instead of 
water for gravies, pies, curries, &c. 
In obedience to the motto, “Skim, 
simmer, and scour,” the stock is 
constantly skimmed. I was able 
to apply a very complete test to 
the wisdom of this method on pro- 
ceeding to instructional kitchen 
No. 2, when some very excellent 
soup was handed to me from one 
of a row of large boilers in which 
peas, lentils, &c., severally com- 
bined with the carefully prepared 
liquor in most satisfactory results. 
I may add that the bones are ulti- 
mately sold at 2s. per cwt. Now, 
if there be any among the read- 
ers of ‘Maga’ who do not know 
the value of stock made in this 
way, with the due proportion of 
vegetables—who doubt the nutri- 
tive qualities of bone-soup—though 
many of them live among the most 
thrifty folk in the United King- 


dom,—let him—or, what is more to 


the point, let Aer—come and con- 
sult with Sergeant-Major Thomp- 
son of the Army School of Cookery 
at Aldershot ; or ask Tommy At- 
kins what he thinks about the 
matter. Failing this, I refer her 
to Colonel Burnett’s lecture afore- 
mentioned. Or, better still, let her 
put it to the proof in her own 
kitchen. 

From the bones I naturally pass 
to the meat, and will deal with 
the dripping later on. At one of 
the light, clean, sanded kitchens, 
with their cooks in white caps 
and aprons, we pause to inspect. 
*“°Tion!” says Sergeant - Major 
Thompson (an officer being pres- 
ent), and they “’tion.” On the 
right is one immense range of 
much the same pattern as those 
familiar to us in ordinary dwelling- 
houses. On the left stand a row 
of great baking-ovens, the doors 
of which are opened to reveal the 
boned, rolled, and stuffed joints, 
the meat-pies, the “ brown curry” 
(a very favourite dish). Here is 
a joint surrounded by baked pota- 
toes, nice and brown; here is one 
with haricot - beans, — cooking in 
the stock. When these are re- 
moved with the meat, some of the 
fat is skimmed off before more 
gravy is added. 

And here I joined, and still join, 
issue with Sergeant-Major Thomp- 
son, and trust that if in this small 
matter—though convinced (some- 
what against my will) that his plan 
is the one best suited to his purpose 
(the feeding, at a low cost, of a large 
body of men)—I am, womanlike, of 
the same opinion still when outside 
the walls of the Army School of 
Cookery, I trust, I say, that he 
will forgive me. On hearing what 
it was that formed the liquid round 
the meat, I asked whether the 
stock would have been put there 
if no vegetables had been cooked 
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with the meat, and was answered 
in the affirmative. The only choice 
that presented itself to his mind 
was between stock and water, and 
the superiority of the former to 
the latter appeared to him quite 
obvious. Francatelli, who would 
have been horrified at the notion 
of adding alien juices to any joint, 
was quoted, only to be refuted by 
Sergeant- Major Thompson’s favour- 
ite authority, Professor Mattieu 
Williams, whose book, ‘ The Chem- 
istry of Cookery,’ he carries more 
in his head than in his hand. It 
stood to reason that the flavour and 
nutritive qualities were enhanced 
by the addition. But why add 
either water or stock till the meat 
is cooked? Having seen a Ger- 
man cook put water into the 
baking-tin, and having noticed, 
when in Germany, the stewed ap- 
pearance of the joints that come 
to table, I felt I should like to 
moot this point, and described 
how a joint is roasted, or rather 
baked, at home. The meat is care- 
fully ‘<looked over,” peppered and 
floured, and put in dry, where 
there is a reasonable promise of 
dripping in its own fat ; and, what 
is more to the purpose, it comes 
out with a comparatively dry, or 
at least a sealed and juice-resisting 
surface. The dripping is carefully 
poured off on removal of the joint; 
water is added to the brown ac- 
cumulation under the meat, also a 
little pepper and salt. This being 
stirred, and having come to the 
boil, results in excellent gravy— 
the diluted and limited juices of 
the meat which is to be eaten 
with it. 


1 Later. When a woman says that, she is generally gathering strength for a 
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“Then,” said Sergeant-Major 
Thompson, “you don’t baste till 
the fat runs out of the meat?” 
Which I admitted. Then he as- 
sured me that the hard-and-fast 
rules of fuel allowance would not 
admit of the adoption of such a 
course. The meat would burn, 
for the ovens are in the first in- 
stance heated to a high degree of 
temperature ; afterwards, the fire 
being partially removed, the meat 
is cooked by the stored heat. 
“ Well,” said my commanding offi- 
cer (who was also present), “I 
think you are answered!” Being 
a soldier’s daughter, and therefore 
one under authority, I subsided. 
Only, before I left, I managed to 
say, “Then roasting with you is 
practically stewing!” which was 
really a little unfair, for the juices 
are of course sealed in the ap- 
proved and scientific manner by 
the extreme heat that greets the 
entrance of the meat into the oven. 
* All meat,” said Sergeant- Major 
Thompson, again citing his great 
authority, ‘‘is, as Professor Wil- 
liams has shown, virtually stewed, 
or cooked in its own juices. There 
is no such thing as cooking by dry 
heat, even if you roast before an 
open fire.” And then (as now) I 
conceded to him the last word.!- 

The same economic principles as 
regards fuel are observed in the 
process commonly called “ boiling.” 
As a matter of fact, the meat is 
plunged into boiling water in order 
to seal its juices; afterwards a 
portion of the fire is removed, and 
the meat is allowed to simmer 
gently, on the principle “that,” 
as Colonel Burnett says, “once 


fresh onslaught. Again I have had it out with Sergeant-Major Thompson, and 
he says I am quite right !—only the Government baking-dishes being of galvan- 
ised iron, and soldered, could not stand the great heat, without stock or water. 


So he is right, too! 
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water has reached its boiling-point, 
not all the fuel in the world will, 
under ordinary circumstances, raise 
it to a higher temperature.” 

* T don’t like them furrin meats,” 
said an old cook on making the 
disgraceful discovery that we not 
only ate, but were requiring her 
to cook, Dartmoor mutton! In 
the Army School of Cookery 
prejudice has been beaten, even 
on the vexed question of “ furrin ” 
meat, 


“When you think,” says Colonel 
surnett, “that our producers can- 
not afford to keep their sheep 
more than a year or so before killing 
them, whereas the New Zealand and 
Australian mutton is not killed until 
three or four years old, which is just 
in its prime, its superiority over 
home-fed mutton becomes apparent. 

. Some short time back I was 


1891. Daily No. in| Dripping | Value at 
Mess. saved. per Ib. 
lb. £ &. 
January . .| 342 3674 6 2 
February . 507 4453 7 8 
March .. 592 5314 8 17 
Total for quarter 13444 | 22 8 


In the official issue, ‘The Mess- 
ing of the Soldier,’ the dripping 
saved by a regiment of 800 men 
is quoted as representing £160 
per annum. This mine of wealth, 
when I inspected it, was presided 
over by a substantial-looking ma- 
gician in white. On the cool zinc 
shelf reclined the shapely blocks 
of clarified fat, which in my opinion 
are preferable to butter for the 
making of pastry. But I saw it 
not only in its perfected aspect. 
On one side were some brown 
and skinny remains from which all 
the liquid fat had been extracted. 


1 Vide ‘ Lecture,’ and ‘ The Messing of the Soldier.’ 
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talking on this question with an 
English farmer who is a noted breeder 
of sheep. He frankly admitted the 
superiority of the imported mutton, 
and said, ‘It is only prejudice that 
saves us.’” 


Now, as to that great source of 
wealth, the ancient perquisite of 
the sovereign-cook—the dripping- 
pan. Time was when in the 
army, as in private houses, this 
valuable and important item did 
not command the attention it un- 
doubtedly merited, and now in- 
creasingly receives. When one 
learns! that the dripping returns 
of the whole Home army should 
show a saving of £20,000 per 
annum, the subject no longer pre- 
sents itself as despicable. Below, 
I subjoin the dripping return of 
an infantry battalion for three 
months :— 





4d. a iy Value at 4d. Surplus | Value Cr. to 

panies, | per Ib. sold, Messing Fund. 
. | } 

d. Ib. | £ s. d. Ib | £8. d. 

6 2794 | 413 2 88 | ; e ¢ 

8 38% |676] 6 |1 

2 | 4582 | 71211 || 723 | 1 

4 11203 | 1813 7 || 2239 | 314 9 


In the window were tall specimen 
tumblers of dripping with the 
clarifying water shown below. 
How is it done? Two slightly 
varying processes are employed, 
according to the nature of the fat 
treated. Thus, the skimmings of 
the soups, stews, stock, and of the 
baking -dishes, as well as what 
remains in the latter ‘on the re- 
moval of the meat, &c., are put 
in a baking-dish, 
““melted down, and allowed to come 
to the simmer; a small quantity of 
water is then added and the fat 
allowed to cool; the water is then 
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removed. The residuum, forming a 
solid block, is turned out, and the 
bottom of the block carefully scraped, 
so as to ensure that none of the par- 
ticles remain which have sunk to the 
bottom of the dripping during the 
process of cooling.” 





The raw surplus fat of the meat 
ration is treated somewhat differ- 
ently. The official pamphlet just 
quoted directs that it 


“be cut up into small pieces and put 
into a pan or baking-dish with a 
small quantity of cold water ; the pan 
should be then placed in the oven 
and allowed to simmer slowly, until 
the water evaporates in steam, or 
until the small pieces of fat become 
a dark-brown colour (this process 
may take from two to four se 
the contents of the pan must then be 
withdrawn, and passed, whilst in a 
liquid state, through a colander into 
a second pan containing a small quan- 
tity of clean water ; the contents will 
be then allowed to cool, after which 
the dripping should be turned out in 
a solid block, and any particles of grit 
and impurity adhering to the bottom 
should be carefully scraped off as 
before described.” 


“Why, in many houses,” said 
Sergeant-Major Thompson (and 
how many housewives will not 
feel a guilty pang!), “you will 
see dripping added to the same 
pot day after day, and used as it 
is wanted, just as it is poured in.” 
He is nothing if he is not prac- 
tical. A most satisfactory block 
was then and there removed from 
its tin, when the Sergeant-Major, 
in demonstration, began to scrape 
off with a knife the impurities, 
which afforded a clear proof of the 
reasonable necessity of the process. 

Now none of this is lost: the 
strict account kept by the quarter- 
master, balanced daily, and shown 
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to the commanding officer, pre- 
cludes that; and it is clear gain 
to the men. They eat it with 
bread instead of butter, and also 
in pies and puddings, while the 
residue, as the return just quoted 
shows, is sold. The following! is 
a scale of the proportion in which 
dripping is issued with the rations, 
at the desire of officers command- 
ing companies :— 


Oz. Men. 
Plum-pudding 8 per 12 
Jam-rolls_ . : - 6 wn 12 
Meat-pies . : . 36 » 60 
Fruit-tart . . . 380 » 60 
Syrup ‘ . . 80 » 60 
Plain pudding . . 2 wo 
Sea-pies . : . 386 » 60 
Meat-pudding . . 36 » 60 
Frying-liver, fish, &c. 16 1» 60 


In the same room with the 
dripping, I saw some clear and 
delicately prepared brawn, for 
which I subjoin the recipe? :— 

Ingredients.—One bullock’s head, 
one set of cow-heels, one packet 
of spice, 1 oz. saltpetre, 2 lb. of 
salt, 14 oz. of pepper, 2 gallons 
of water if boiléd, 1 gallon if 
steamed. 

Trim the head, removing the 
skin round the outside of the 
mouth, also the nostrils, and well 
wash in cold water; then saw it 
in two, lengthways, and through 
the lower part of the cheek-bone ; 
also through the thick part of the 
skull (avoid the use of the chopper, 
as it is nearly impossible after- 
wards to remove the small splinters 
from the bones), thus leaving the 
head in six pieces. Scald and 
clean the heels, splitting them 
lengthways, removing the large 
bone above the fetlock ; place the 
whole in cold water, in which 1 Ib. 
of salt and 1 oz. of saltpetre have 





1 Vide ‘ The Messing of the Soldier. 


2 This and following recipes are taken from ‘The Messing of the Soldier.’ 
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been dissolved, and allow it to re- 
main for ten or twelve hours. 
Place 2 gallons of cold water in 
the boiler, add the head, heels, and 
bones, and as soon as it boils 
allow it to simmer gently for five 
or six hours, the fat or scum being 
frequently skimmed off ; remove 
the bones from the liquid, and if 
necessary, chop or mince any large 





pieces of meat that may remain; 
add the remaining salt, pepper, 
and spice ; stir the whole well to- 
gether, seeing that the meat is 
equally mixed with the liquor. 
Dish up in basins, baking-dishes, 
&c., and allow it to cool. If the 
heels be tough or old, they may be 
simmered for one hour before add- 
ing the head. 


RESULT. 

Cost—5s. 38 to 40 lb. brawn. 
a. d. a = 

Cost of above ingredients 4 9 | Sale of 38 to 40 lb. brawn, 
Coal , 0 3 at Id. , ; . 4 
salance credit 0 8} Sale of 2 lb. dripping, at4d. 0 8 
Sale of bones ‘ 0 3 
Total . 5 8 Total . 5& 8 





Here are the ingredients on a 
scale for 60 men! For plain stew: 
mixed vegetables, 6 lb.; onions, 
3 lb. ; flour, 1 lb. ; pepper, 14 oz. ; 
salt, 3 oz. For cwrried stew: 
onions, 3 lb.; mixed vegetables, 
6 Ib.; flour, 1 lb.; curry, 5 oz. ; 
pepper, 1} oz.; salt, 3 oz. For 
Turkish pillau;: rice, 5 lb.; cay- 
enne pepper, 4 oz. ; onions, 3 lb. ; 
salt, 5 oz.; sweet herbs, one bunch ; 
flour, 1 lb. For hotch-potch—(there 
is a great deal “intil’t”): blue 
peas, 3 lb.; barley, 3 lb.; mixed 
vegetables, 6 lb.; onions, 3 Ib.; 
flour, 1 lb.; celery-seed, one 
packet; pepper, 14 oz.; salt, 6 
oz.; cabbage-lettuces or cabbages, 
Six heads; packet of sweet herbs 
and small bunch of parsley. For 
date-pudding : dates, 12 lb. ; flour, 
10 Ib.; sugar, 3 1b.; dripping, 3 
lb. ; salt, 2 oz. ; six nutmegs. 

Every respect is paid to 
Tommy’s prejudices, and no new 
dish is forced upon him to his 
distaste. The course pursued in 
introducing something new is one 
which might with advantage be 
followed elsewhere. Let me again 
quote Colonel Burnett :— 





“The dish I have now in my 
mind’s eye was a fish-pie. I had a 
small one made and put on one of 
the men’s tables free of cost—this I 
did three or four nights in succession. 
First one man tasted it, then another, 
and so on, and on the fourth night 
it was completely eaten up and 
relished. Shortly after, the whole 
company asked for it, and it rapidly 
became a favourite dish with the en- 
tire battalion. Their prejudices van- 
ished like a shadow, and I had no 
further difficulties when introducing 
other improvements and innovations.” 


The variation of the diet is a 
point which receives special atten- 
tion. Indeed Colonel Burnett 
considers this of even greater im- 
portance than its more scientific 
regulation, and every care is taken 
to ensure it. By the weekly scale 
of diet forwarded to the quarter- 
master, he is able to regulate the 
issue of meat to companies accord- 
ing to their requirements—joints 
going to those who require them 
for roasting or baking, while other 
portions are more suitable for 
those who have arranged to pre- 
pare stews, pies, &c. By the same 
means the sergeant-cook is enabled 
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to make the most suitable arrange- 
ment for the due disposal of the 
cooking accommodation ; while the 
N.C.O. in charge of the groceries 
receives a like warning. 


‘‘Pease-pudding hot, pease-pudding 
cold, 

Pease-pudding in the pot nine days 
old,” 


Colonel Burnett quotes Professor 
Williams in support of his conten- 
tion that oatmeal porridge and 
pease-pudding form an exception 
to the general rule that ‘once 
your dish is cooked it does not 
improve by keeping;” and the 
passage is so interesting that, 
though I am unable just now to 
verify the quotations for myself, 
I am tempted to give it with the 
Colonel’s comments. 


“Every one,” he says, “is familiar 
with the couplet” (which I 
quote above); “we have hummed it 
from childhood, but I do not think 
we ever attributed any importance to 
it. I most certainly did not until 
I read ‘Mattieu Williams.’ After 
quoting the couplet, he says, ‘ Re- 
garded from my point of view, it 
expresses a culinary and chemical 
principle of some importance, and 
indicates an ancient practice that is 
worthy of revival.’ He goes on to 
point out that oatmeal porridge is 
greatly improved by being made 
some days before it is required, then 
stored in a closed jar, brought forth 
and heated for use. Further on he 
states: ‘The classical nine-days-old 
pease-pudding is a similar anticipa- 
tion, and I find rather curiously that 
nine days is about the limit to which 
it may be practically kept in a cool 
place before mildew—that is, mouldi- 
ness — is sufficiently established to 
spoil the pudding.’ ” 


Colonel Burnett adds :— 


“T have not tried either of these 
experiments, but the author is so 
sound and clear in all he says, that I 
am sure we may accept the above as 
perfectly correct.” 
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A recent development of the 
Army School of Cookery is the 
course of cookery lessons for 
married women. The classes were 
formed last year, with the idea of 
ensuring to the married soldier a 
bill of fare equal to that of his 
bachelor comrade. The course has 
just recommenced, and seventy 
names lave already been entered, 
exclusive of ladies. 

It is gratifying to find that 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
is quite prepared to lend his sup- 
port to, and carry on, the excellent 
system inaugurated under the com- 
mand and admirable administra- 
tion of his predecessor, Sir Evelyn 
Wood. On November 7 he made 
a personal inspection of the kitch- 
ens, and expressed his complete 
satisfaction with the arrangements, 
“And what, sergeant- major,” I 
said, “was the ‘high compliment’ 
paid you, and mentioned in the 
‘Morning Post’?” ‘“ Well,” said 
Sergeant - Major Thompson, “he 
thanked me, andsaid everything was 
very satisfactory. And he gave 
me his photo for our dining-mess.” 

Scottish readers will be inter- 
ested to learn that Sergeant-Major 
Thompson is a Scot, and was in 
the Scots Greys. His talents are 
greatly and widely appreciated, 
and the last time I saw him he 
was on the eve of a journey to 
town to receive a special silver 
medal and a diploma from the 
Universal Cookery and Food As- 
sociation. A still greater mark 
of appreciation was the splendid 
testimonial presented to him by 
the National Artillery Association 
at Shoeburyness, which took the 
form of a handsome silver salver 
and tea and coffee service,—a 
recognition of his services in super- 
intending their cooking arrange- 
ments for the last twelve years. 

And here I conclude. If the 
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hungry, cold, and friendless men 
who miserably and idly throng the 
corners of our streets could see 
what is being prepared this very 
morning as I write for Tommy’s 
dinner to-day, would they not 
gladly accept a portion of it, along 
with the “ Queen’s shilling”? Yes, 
Tommy will have a good dinner 
to-day, and he is not without a 
greatcoat. He may—he sometimes 
does—drink more than is good for 
him, but he will not be driven to 
it by hunger, cold, and destitution. 
His life has a meaning, and it is 
an ordered and disciplined life. On 
the whole, he is often a better-off 
man than his civilian brother. There 
is virtue in soap and water, and 
those who have tried it would pro- 
bably add that there is some ina 
“clean shave.” And the outward 
tokens of respect count for some- 


thing. The soldier is a man under 
authority. He has learnt the 
meaning of the word Service. He 
feels that he has a place in the 
world, and it is one “ where work,” 
as it has been finely said, “ bears 
the nobler name of duty.” More- 
over, Tommy is no solitary unit— 
rather the member of an ideal 
commune,—a link with the past 
with its noble heritage of tradi- 
tions of glory and self-sacrifice, 
crystallised in the memory of deeds 
and names connected with a corps 
to which he is proud to belong; 
among whom he stands a digni- 
fied and picturesque figure in a 
shoulder-to-shoulder comradeship 
on which he has claims in sick- 
ness and in health, and which, 
the last “lights out,” shall, with 
muffied drum, conduct him even 
to the grave. 
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THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN 


“Happy is the country that has 
no history.” Regarding interior 
Africa we are disposed to grant 
this at once ; and we congratulate 
ourselves that we are in ignorance 
of what preceded the special epoch 
of barbarity in Nyasaland when 
Livingstone revealed the doings of 
the Portuguese amongst its tribes. 
Again, Speke’s personal experi- 
ences of Mtesa of Uganda are 
sufficient for us, without our know- 
ing the peculiar legacy of brutal 
customs left him by his prede- 
cessor, Sunna. 

Still it is well for the land, if its 
history has eventually to begin, 
that it falls into the hands of true 
and just men. With a less solid 
foundation than the absolute in- 
tegrity of Livingstone in matters 
of description, the magnificent 
spectacle of the developments in 
Nyasaland would not catch the 
eye to-day. Speke felt his respon- 
sibility, and to him and to Grant 
we owe it that there has been a 
sustained interest in the nation 
whose capabilities they reported as 
great and remarkable. 

Captain Lugard takes his place 
in this worthy company. The 
very title of his handsome volumes 
is fraught with importance and 
dictated by courage. Here we 
have a firm believer in the irre- 
pressible destiny of our country, 
and its capacity for expansion in 
commerce and colonisation. 

The call upon a man’s courage 
is no slight one when he is aware 
that what he repeats to his country- 
men will yet be put to the proof 
in distant lands. To a generous 
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EMPIRE. 


nature the responsibility is very 
great, when, as in Captain Lugard’s 
case, he realises that his state- 
ments are set forth at a singularly 
important moment, and that the 
lives of millions will be affected 
by his words for good or evil as he 
spreads out before the world the 
baseness of their destroyers and 
their appeal for friends. 

No one can hide from himself 
that what is needed at the present 
juncture is reliable evidence to 
show whether Great Britain, in 
the interest of her many industries, 
is justified in adding an African 
empire (composed of countries like 
Uganda and its surrounding states) 
to her present cares; or whether 
she must obey voices which would 
fain bid her remember that she is 
not so young as she was, and had 
better assume the comforter and 
goloshes of declining vigour. 

Are our manufacturers to make 
further ventures? Can these Afri- 
can tribes develop tastes beyond 
a change of beads? If stock-men 
are to raise herds under the “line,” 
are they justified in going to 
Africa? Can coffee-planters make 
it pay? These and a hundred 
other questions are answered by 
Captain Lugard, after investiga- 
tions which do him infinite credit. 

It is a large capacity which not 
only realises that an “ Empire” 
ought to be raised, but resolves 
to make a study of all materials 
which will have to be incorporated 
in the edifice. One -man- power 
has generally proved to be the 
desideratum in such cases. When 
the reader has finished his ¢ée-a- 
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téte with our author, he may prob- 
ably suspect that this will be 
another case in point. 

If Lugard has to ransack the 
lore of his school-days for the 
proper apology with which to con- 
front him on the fly-leaf, he has 
been happy in his choice. Since 
his name first became known to 
us here, it has been associated 
with a controversy upon which 
official judgment has yet to be 
passed. He is compelled to speak 
of himself, because it is only thus 
that he can bring out the salient 
points of what is a really marvel- 
lous history, and in which the 
fates of masses of human beings 
are concerned, 

There are some who sicken you 
when they have reached their 
tenth “I” or “my,” but others 
also who you feel all the time have 
intense belief in their own powers, 
who fill you with this, but whom 
it would be ludicrous to associate 
with a scintilla of self-seeking. To 
them one can listen for hours, and 
we have here a writer of the latter 
class. Captain Lugard is right in 
putting personal inclinations on 
one side, and frankly showing 
what one man can do. 

And now to the narrative itself. 
His training fitted him thoroughly 
for that which fell to his hand. If 
the jungles of Burmah, the dank 
mist of the Peshawur Valley, an 
Afghan campaign, and subsequent- 
ly service in the Eastern Soudan, 
had been taken advantage of by 
the various malarial microbes which 
infest these countries in such a man- 
ner as to shake his constitution 
severely, we do not find him at 
all inclined to let them settle their 
differences on a sofa. So in 1887 
he threw physic to the dogs, and 
set about seeking better health in 
his own way—not altogether un- 
like Colonel Hawker, who used 
to shake off a fit of the gout by a 
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wade in the Test river, or a night 
in a duck-punt off the Lymington 
mud - flats! Lugard found that 
he was paying the penalty of 
“distinguished service” in the 
regions aforesaid. The victim of 
climatic exhaustion is like a clock 
with its pendulum unhitched. 
What the long hand is to the 
short, such is the mental condi- 
tion to the bodily strength. There 
is norest foreither. Bongré malgré 
the one chases the other round and 
round the clock. Nothing would 
do in this case but Africa, and the 
more adventures in it the better. 

Lugard first offered his services 
to the Italians who were engaged 
in fighting the Abyssinians. 
Though they could not enlist him, 
they gave him all facilities for 
mastering the details of their cam- 
paign, and early in his book we 
notice the entirely unprejudiced 
mind at work, which renders these 
volumes so valuable when referred 
to on problems very rarely set out 
without licence being given to pre- 
conceived notions. He thus speaks 
of the Italian soldiers :— 


“The thing that struck me most in 
this trip to the Italian outposts was 
the extraordinary capacity of the 
Italian soldier for field-work. The 
whole of the railway, which in some 
places had involved very heavy em- 
bankments, necessitating the carriage 
of enormous quantities of earth and 
stone, had been made entirely by the 
soldiers. The country was one end- 
less series of interminable small hills, 
yet every height of importance was 
crowned with a strong masonry fort, 
with larger ones at Mikullu and 
Otumlo, and a very strong masonry 
wall frequently ran along the crest- 
line and down the side of the slope. 
The Italian soldier worked in the 
great heat with apparently the utmost 
goodwill, and most effectively ; nor 
could I help contrasting in my mind 
—much to their disadvantage—the 
capacity of our own soldiers in this 
respect. 
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“T recalled the long months in 
Afghanistan, where I had so often 
superintended working - parties at 
road-making, and levelling of forts, 
&c..—work of a far lighter nature 
than this, executed in a climate where 
the bitter cold (the ground was frozen 
and covered with snow) made work a 
pleasure, to say nothing of the stim- 
ulus of extra ‘working pay.’ Yet the 
results were almost ni/, and no inter- 
est was taken in the task. In the 
Sudan we dare not even attempt to 
get our soldiers to construct field- 
works. Special corps of engineers 
undertook even the smallest redoubts, 
and gangs of the idlest of navvies, 
paid at extraordinary rates, and fed 
and pampered, and generally drunk, 
were imported by Messrs Lucas & 
Aird to begin the construction of the 
Suakim - Berber railway, through a 
country offering far fewer natural 
difficulties than this. There is some- 
thing wrong in our system, when a 
contrast so painfully to our disadvan- 
tage as this can be drawn between 
our soldiers and those of Italy, in a 
matter of such great moment and 
significance. The Italian soldier works 
willingly and contentedly, and re- 
quires very little supervision. Dis- 
cipline is very strict, yet there exists 
what seems to an English officer an 
almost extraordinary familiarity be- 
tween the officers and men.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 8, 9. 


Touching at Zanzibar, he stood 
on southwards, and found in our 
Consul, Mr O’Neill, at Mozam- 
bique, just the friend in council he 
had been in search of, and one 
who took the measure of his man 
at once. Lugard had seen enough 
of the slave-trade on his passage 
down the coast to realise that we 
are trying our best at ‘Show not 
to do it” in our show of repression. 


“Slavery is laughed at here by 
every one. .. . As regards the root of 
the question, whether slavery is the 
evil it is represented, my opinion is 
that the liberation of men who are 
once brought down from the interior 
is of minor importance. They cannot 
return, and if they did, would find 
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everything lost and ruined. We 
must go to the root of the evil, and 
crush the traders. Doubtless the 
difficulties of exporting slaves have 
hampered the trade, so our work is 
good ; but the best work will be the 
operations inland where they are cap- 
tured. Liberating them on the coast 
or at sea is useless to the slaves, and 
only indirectly good as involving loss 
to the traders and throwing obstacles 
in their way, while the grave matter 
of the disposal of these liberated and 
starving men then remains, and this 
is one of the difficult questions of the 
day here.”—Vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 
“O'Neill told me of the fighting 
which had recently been taking place at 
Karonga’s, to the north of Lake Nyasa, 
from whence he had just returned, 
and of which events he could truly 
say, quorum pars magna fui: how that 
a body of slave-raiders had gratui- 
tously attacked a small British sta- 
tion, after ravaging and laying waste 
the country ; how a gallant defence 
had been made; and how even now 
an expedition was being prepared to 
prosecute the war. He added, ‘ You 
would be a god-send to them.’ Here, 
I thought, is the very opportunity I 
have sought, of taking part in a good 
cause against the slave-raiders, ‘in 
the place itself where the slaves are 
captured.’”—Vol. i. p. 18. 


Needless to say, his mind was 
made up—not too hastily, for the 
pendulum was now in its proper 
place when it came to cross- 
questioning, and careful sound- 
ing in difficult political naviga- 
tion. He is soon under the spell 
of the great fish-eagle’s cry as he 
passes at last into Africa’s savage- 
dom—for had ever savagedom such 
a herald’s voice as that? and so on 
and on till he has traversed the 
navigable portion of the Zambesi 
and Shiré rivers. 

The point to which Lugard was 
now hurrying was the missionary 
settlement, surrounded by its cof- 
fee plantations, called Blantyre, 
which needs no description here. 
On arrival he had the whole case 
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laid before him, as it concerned 
the Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land, and the tribes with whom 
their missionaries had cast in 
their lot. 

Was it justifiable or was it not 
to thrust away the Arab slave- 
_ raiders from the throats of their 
victims? It was an old, old ques- 
tion. When Livingstone led 
Bishop Mackenzie into these same 
highlands in 1861, days and 
nights were passed by the mem- 
bers of the Universities’ Mission 
in trying to solve it. They sat 
surrounded by fugitives from a 
great raid organised by the Por- 
tuguese, and if they went outside 
their settlement it was to see vil- 
lages in flames. The wretched 
natives told them that if they 
would, as white men, put them- 
selves at their head, the whole 
thing would stop, so potent would 
be the charm of their presence 
and the belief in their power. 

In another form these good men, 
so exercised about the Arab raid 
at Karonga’s, were puzzled at the 
same question. What if the good 
Samaritan had happened on the 
prostrate Jew in the act of being 
wounded and robbed and _half- 
killed—would he have moved off 
till the robbers had gone, or would 
he have done his best to see that 
more than half his life was left 
in him? Again, would the Levite 
have been justified if, with pious 
ejaculation, he had obeyed the 
robbers’ behest to recollect his 
particular business, and to mind 
it accordingly—and so passed on? 

One repeats that it is curious to 
watch the same problem violently 
dividing men at the present mo- 
ment. It is really identical as a 
problem when we consider the 
right or wrong of thrusting the 
Matabele off, when, but for such 
action, the weaker Mashona tribe 
must perish. 
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We find Lugard and the mission- 
aries at last in accord. H.M. Con- 
sul, Mr John Buchanan, C.M.G., 
had no force to send against the 
slavers; so safeguarding himself 
by refusing all responsibility —if 
Captain Lugard undertook to head 
an expedition to relieve Karonga’s 
and save the Wankondé tribe, he 
expressed his hearty approval of 
the project. 

The campaign and desperate 
fighting there was when once the 
sphere of action was reached, forms 
one of the most interesting portions 
of Captain Lugard’s work, and it 
almost passes comprehension how 
a man survived to tell the tale. 
A memory of “ Rorke’s Drift” 
seems to steal in between the lines 
of the narrative, whilst the shock- 
ing sickness each man in turn un- 
derwent only enhances the deeds 
of the garrison. They were pitted 
against tough Arabs — men to 
whom fighting was second nature, 
grey-headed at it, and highly versed 
in a system of fortification which 
Vauban himself could not have 
improved upon in such a country, 
and with like materials to rely 
upon. Here is the account given 
by Captain Lugard of the assault 
upon Kopakopa’s stockade, led by 
himself :— 


“Tt was still too dark to see any- 
thing distinctly, but flashes of flame 
in the wall showed us that it was 
loop-holed, and manned on the other 
side by the Slavers, who had been 
sleeping on their posts with their 
guns beside them. I asked Sharpe 
where were his axes, powder - keg, 
&e.; but the men carrying these were 
not to the front, and apparently no 
other company had kept sight of 
theirs either. (Had we been able to 
insert the tubular explosives in the 
loop-holes, it is possible we might 
have blown down the wall and effected 
a breach.) There was a very heavy 
fire kept up through these invisible 
loop-holes; every now and then a 
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flash in front of one showed that 
another step forward would have re- 
sulted in a ball through one’s body. 
Passing a loop-hole a gun was dis- 
charged full in my face, almost knock- 
ing me down, and the smoke of the 
gunpowder nearly choked me. I 
suppose there was either no bullet, 
or else it must have passed in front 
of me. 

“Tt was difficult to know what to 
do. I thought the only way was to 
go straight over ; so I shouted to every 
one to clamber over, and began to do 
so myself. I had laid hold of a thorn 
bough to pull myself up by, when a 
shot struck me, and I fell in a heap 
in a sitting position, feeling the sting- 
ing, burning sensation of a wound at 
the base of my chest,— both arms 
being completely paralysed, or rather 
having fallen useless by my side. I 
thought I was shot through the body, 
and of course mortally wounded. 
Had I reached the top of the stock- 
ade-work, I should have had my head 
riddled with bullets. . . . I said to 
Sharpe that I had ‘ got it.’ He asked 
me ‘ where,’ in great distress. I said, 
‘Right through the stomach,—both 
arms are paralysed.’ I added that 
I was done for, and could be of no 
more use. . . . Sharpe showed much 
emotion, and would not hear of allow- 
ing me to go away alone, and it was 
only when I begged him to take com- 
mand in my place, and asked it ‘as a 
last request,’ and said I was all right, 
and quite able to get to the doctor, 
that he consented. . . . I so well re- 
member that scene! Dear old Sharpe 
felt several bullets whizz close past his 
head, and instinctively turned up his 
coat-collar and pulled down the brim 
of his broad felt hat, as though to 
ward off driving rain! . . . After 
shouting for some time, I got my 
native servant Mahéa, and we started 
off to the hospital tree. We forced 
our way without a path, on and on 
through thick jungle and long spear- 
grass and thorns, and at last got into 
very broken country, where I had to 
cross steep ravines, and could not pro- 
tect my face from the boughs of trees 
or long grass, both arms being useless. 
I had lost a great deal of blood, and a 
parching thirst set in; but there was 
no water nor living object, and my 
fellow appeared to have quite lost his 
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way. I was at first very much aston- 
ished at being so strong on my legs, 
and expected every moment to col- 
lapse; but finding I did not do so, 
and looking at my arms, I could see 
that I had been shot through both of 
them. I now guessed that the wound 
in the chest was a graze, and that, 
therefore, I was probably xot mor- 
tally wounded. But it was too late 
to turn back, for already we were 
lost in the bush, and I was much ex- 
hausted ; so I could only regret the 
misconception which had caused me 
to leave, and to ask Sharpe to take 
command. After walking thus for, I 
suppose, two or more hours, we at 
length struck the road about a mile 
below the hospital tree. Mahéa ran 
on to get me some water, . . . while 
I walked up and down. Firing still 
continued in the distance, and I be- 
gan to fear the ammunition would 
run out completely. 

“T sat down till Mahéa returned 
with water, and I then started off to 
walk to Karonga’s (seven miles). I 
was in a sorry plight, for I had 
dropped my cap, and the sun was 
fiercely hot on my bare head. I con- 
tinued to bleed heavily, and began to 
find the distance to Karonga’s more 
than my strength could manage. A 
native whom we met wearing a scar- 
let ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ woollen cap, 
transferred it to my head, and I had 
already covered about half the dis- 
tance to Karonga’s, when I found the 
dizziness was becoming so great that 
I had to pause frequently to pull my- 
self together, and I was right glad 
when the doctor and others came by 
with a spare stretcher. Ague, arising 
from loss of blood and my saturated 
clothes, added to my troubles by shak- 
ing the fractured bone in my arm. 

. At Karonga’s my clothes were 
cut off me, and I turned in, having 
been on my legs for some thirty-three 
hours consecutively.” — Vol. i. pp. 
114-117. 


Out of this handful of men two 
other Europeans were wounded. 


“ Jones, who was still alive, was shot 
through the centre of the head, and 
Rolfe had a scalp- wound over the 
right eye. The bullet had passed 
out. . . . Asto myself, I found I 
had received a very singular wound. 
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The muzzle of the gun must have 
been placed a few inches from my 
body, for the coarse grains of ‘ trade 
powder’ had entered the right arm 
(which had been bared to the elbow) 
like a charge of shot, and could not 
be dislodged, while two big lumps 
of wadding were extracted from the 
wound. The bullet had entered the 
elbow-joint (which fortunately escaped 
fracture, or I should have lost my 
arm), had struck the main artery, 
but pushed it aside without cutting it, 
—-or I must inevitably have bled to 
death ; it then struck my chest, ap- 
yarently in a direct line for the heart, 
ut, glancing off a rib, passed along 
under the skin, and came out at the 
top of my breast-pocket, making a 
long, tearing flesh-wound in its exit. 
Then it struck the wrist of my left 
hand, carrying into the wound a 
portion of some letters which were 
in my breast-pocket. It ‘pulverised’ 
the main bone of this arm, cutting 
also a minor artery. This latter 
wound is—even now in 1893—still 
open, and pieces of bone still come 
away, though it is five years since I 
was hit. 

“Tt was a curious coincidence that 
the previous evening we had been 
talking about wounds, and I had then 
lightly said that a fatal wound was 
preferable to mutilation, and I would 
sooner lose my life than my right 
arm. Cross, like an enthusiastic sur- 
geon, began to explain the wonderful 
surgical operations lately performed 
by Dr M‘Ewan of Edinburgh, and 
added that modern surgery could al- 
most certainly repair a wounded arm 
more or less effectively. ‘There is 
only one spot,’ he added, ‘where a 
bullet would be disastrous,’ I bared 
my arm, and he laid his finger on 
the centre of the elbow-joint. ‘If 
hit there,’ he said, ‘ we must amputate, 
or excise the elbow-joint.’ On the 
precise spot on which he laid his 
finger I received the bullet next day !” 
—Vol. i. pp. 117, 118. 


If our author has further work 
to do in Africa, it must, one fears, 
be done as Livingstone did his 
through some twenty-five years— 
viz., with a partially crippled left 
arm. Midst these hideous sur- 
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roundings he nevertheless gradu- 
ally gained strength, and fortu- 
nate for him and his comrades 
was it that they had such surgical 
skill at their command as that 
possessed by Dr Kerr Cross and 
Dr Laws. 

The Wankondé tribe had re- 
ceived an object-lesson, and clung 
to their white allies in a manner 
easily to be understood when we 
read how they had been previously 
misled into putting their trust in 
these villanous Arabs, The in- 
cident referred to serves as a 
specimen of the tactics employed 
in the slave-fields. When folks 
find it hard to understand how 
one can complain of the lot of the 
Nyassa slave—say at Zanzibar— 
it is well to remember that they 
have never witnessed the mas- 
sacres which accompanied the col- 
lection of these poor creatures. 
The extreme value of Captain 
Lugard’s dissertations upon the 
slave-trade in the chapter devoted 
to this purpose (and to which we 
shall presently refer) will be quite 
lost on the reader if he does not 
do as the author evidently desires. 
He must see the curse that slavery 
really is when, in order to supply 
slaves at all, scenes like the fol- 
lowing are inseparable from the 
operation. The raid took place 
close to Karonga’s, and shortly 
before Lugard came to the aid of 
the people :— 


“ At length these barbarities cul- 
minated in an act of singular brutality. 
The Wankondé who had fled were 
decoyed by promises of peace and 
friendship to a place near an arm of 
the lake called the Kambwé Lagoon. 
The banks of this bay were fringed 
with dense reeds, now dry in the hot 
weather ; its shallow waters swarmed 
with crocodiles. The wretched Wan- 


kondé were treacherously attacked, 
and volley after volley was fired into 
the dense crowds of men, women, and 
children, who had fled to conceal 
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themselves in the reeds. To these 
the Slavers set fire, and gave the 
wretched people the option of rushing 
into the bay to be devoured by the 
crocodiles, or of being roasted alive, 
or of coming out to be shot down 
wholesale, or captured and enslaved, 
while their assailants climbed the 
trees to watch the butchery, and fire 
with more advantage on the terrified 
masses among the reeds.”—Vol. i. p. 
54. 


Space forbids the full expansion 
of the campaign’s history. His re- 
covery was of course slow. There 
is a small island at Deep Bay, and 
to this he repaired for fresher air. 
The lake narrows very much at 
this place, and with a fair wind 
dhows rapidly cross from the 
western shore. It would seem 
that an attempt was to be made 
by their Arab allies to throw in a 
body of men to relieve Mlozi’s 
garrison and to convey to them a 
quantity of arms. It speaks a 
great deal for the natives when 
we see the twenty-five Atongas 
willing to attack this formidable 
party if only Lugard would lead 
them. Few passages are more 
stirring than the account he gives 
of the fight which ensued :— 


“TI lived on the little island at 
Deep Bay, and spent my time in 
shooting on the mainland. On Dee. 
23d, the day after the steamer had 
gone, messengers came running after 
me when I was roaming about with 
my rifle, to say that the enemy were 
upon us. I hastened back, not know- 
ing whether my camp had been cap- 
tured. I found on arrival that a 
large Arab dhow was lying to, out 
at sea, waiting for night to approach 
the shore. There was no doubt that 
she was hostile, for, had she been 
friendly, they would undoubtedly 
have sent messengers ahead to an- 
nounce their arrival. Moreover, the 
native chief Mandovi now informed 
us that he had news that the Slavers 
thought there was now no European 
here, and intended to bring war, and 
reoccupy the island—ousting and 
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killing the native garrison. Their 
arrival immediately the steamer was 
out of the way was a further confir- 
mation. So I prepared to receive 
them. 

“T posted sentries at the various 
points where a landing could be 
effected, but the night was pitch 
dark, and the rain came down in 
torrents. The men were paralysed 
with cold and wet, and would do 
nothing but coil themselves up and 
sleep. Asmore even than our own lives 
depended on the result of the watch 
we kept, I threatened to blow out the 
brains of any man I found asleep on 
his post, and arming myself with a 
portentous club, I went from post to 
post. About 2 a.m. a faint moon 
showed, and the rain ceased. The 
dhow got under weigh, and I lined 
the beach in readiness. I had twenty- 
five Atonga with some eighteen rounds 
apiece only, so I armed five others 


(servants, &c.) with my _ sporting 
rifles. Behind each great rocky 


boulder crouched a man, ready to 
resist the landing of the Slavers on 
the island. However, they passed 
us, and made for the lake shore, 
where a sandy bay offered a landing- 
place. From the mainland jutted 
out a long promontory a mile or so 
in length, and some 500 yards from 
the point of this cape was our island. 
Seizing our canoes we paddled rapidly 
across, and ran along the cape, through 
the dense forest and tall grass which 
covered it, to reach the little bay at 
its base, for which point the dhow 
was making. 

“ Arrived on the spot, we found 
the dhow was still a good way off. I 
aligned the men behind bushes, and 
we awaited the event. The dhow 
anchored, and the crew got out in the 
shallow water, and began unlading 
her. It was hard to judge of her ex- 
act situation in the faint moonlight. 
When once I heard the anchor chain 
let go, I was convinced she must be 
close in shore, knowing that a dhow 
would only anchor in shoal water. I 
therefore advanced to attack. Firing 
as we went, we rushed into the lake, 
and I found to my disgust, when I 
had already got up to my chest in 
water, that a very deep channel separ- 
ated us from the dhow, which other- 
wise I had hoped to capture by a 
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charge. Undoubtedly the Slavers 
had been ignorant of this (as they 
were unlading to carry their cargo of 
arms ashore), and had accidentally 
anchored on a sandbank, which proved 
their salvation. 

“On this occasion, owing to the 
small numbers of my force, I had, as 
[ have said, brought my sporting rifles 
into requisition. The heavy 3-oz. 
bullets of the elephant rifle riddled 
the dhow, while my little .450, in my 
own hands, tore up the boarding with 
its express bullets. The enemy were 
panic-stricken at first, but presently 
returned the fire briskly. Afraid of 
exhausting my few rounds of ammu- 
nition, I drew off my men. They 
were eager to pursue the dhow in 
canoes, so we sent for them. But the 
plucky fellows implored me not to 
come, saying that, if the canoe were 
upset when boarding the dhow, I 
should be drowned with my wounded 
arms, while they could swim like fish, 
carrying their rifles out of water. Of 
course | would not assent to this, and 
stripping off my dripping clothes, I 
entered the canoe in bathing-drawers 
only, among my naked men. It was 
a droll way of spending Christmas (for 
this was Christmas Eve), and surely 
the day dawning on Lake Nyasa 
had never opened on a picture more 
quaint. Sitting in the bottom of a 
canoe half-full of water were a row 
of naked savages and a naked white 
man ! 

“Flashes of smoke from the disabled 
dhow marked the shots they continued 
to fire at us. Small craft as she was, 
viewed from our cockle-shell in the 
trough of the waves, she towered aloft 
like an ocean vessel above a shore- 
boat. As we neared her, the firing 
became so heavy that the natives, 
finding there was more opposition re- 
maining than they anticipated, no 
longer showed any eagerness for com- 
ing to close quarters, and I myself 
looked on the attempt merely as 
suicidal. We therefore left her to 
struggle back across the lake, and we 
heard later that she only just arrived 
—the holes of the bullets being 
plugged with cloth —to sink in the 
port, and though afterwards hauled 
up was very badly damaged. Twelve 
were killed and six more fatally 
wounded and dying ; among the dead 


was the ‘ White’ Arab in command 


(Kapandansaru’s brother). There 
were, I heard, .thirty-five fighting 
men on board.”—Vol. i. pp. 138-140. 


Towards the end of the first 
volume Captain Lugard sets us 
thinking that if he had given way 
to his own predilections he would 
have added one more—and a 
charming one—to the books on 
African sport. On p. 549, vol. i., 
the description of the habits of a 
large hunting-dog as related by 
him are, we think, quite new. 
Other species are known, but not 
this. The man who can dab a 
fire-fly on the end of his rifle— 
there to kick out sparks as he lies 
prone on his back, serving as a 
fore-sight—must have a provoking 
store of hunting dodges in reserve 
(vol. i. p. 548). Elephant hunt- 
ing had brought some of these 
fearless men into the land, and 
dangers were always with them in 
one shape or another. 

The camp-fire after the hard 
day is done has its old charms, and 
it is evident that Lugard’s com- 
rades knew that with tact he 
could be drawn. We owe some- 
thing to them for the following 
story :— 





“Prompted by questions, I relate 
how once, in the Central Provinces 
(in India), my brother and i went 
after the Lohighur tiger, who had but 
recently bafiled the efforts of a large 
party of hunters. We made our 
plans, as we flattered ourselves, in 
a more sportsmanlike and judicious 
way, with the result that we marked 
him down successfully. A line of 
hills debouched sharply on the plain, 
in a series of horse-shoe-shaped in- 
dentations ; the slopes of these were 
steep and covered with thick forest, 
but a sheer wall of rock—12 to 
20 feet—surmounted the slope, and 
formed the edge of the plateau above. 
In one of these recesses of the hills 
the tiger had taken refuge, gorged to 
repletion with an ox he had eaten. 
We had an elephant with us, on 
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which I was mounted. My. brother 
took his station at the point of the 
rock above. I, on the elephant, 
guarded the foot of the slope Sdiew. 
The beaters, starting on the further 
side of the horse-shoe, hurled down 
rocks from above and beat their 
drums, &c., to drive the tiger out, 
when he would of necessity pass 
round the point we guarded, to gain 
the shelter of the next horse-shoe. 
Nothing transpired, and it was said 
he had broken away up a_ small 
water-course on to the upper plateau. 
“We left our posts to inspect it, 
whereupon the tiger, who had been 
lying watching us in thick jungle, 
tried to slip past and get round the 
point. We caught sight of him, and 
my brother arrived at his former 
post, out of breath, barely in time 
to get a rapid shot at the tiger, which 
was almost vertically below him at 
the base of the cliff, and only some 
30 feet distant. He thought he had 
shot him through the head, for he 
rolled down the slope, but recovering 
himself, turned round, and went 
slowly in the direction he had come 
from. I was hastening back on the 
elephant, and he gave me a clear 
view. I drew a careful trigger on 
him, and was convinced I had hit 
him fair behind the shoulder. Still 
he gave no sound, but went slowly 
on. A number of native shikarries 
with guns were on the cliff above, 
and as he walked slowly along at 
its base, only some 30 feet below 
them, one after another they fired 
at 10 yds. distance! Thirteen shots 
[ counted. Standing up in the how- 
dah I saw him go into a dense thicket 
of thorns on the hillside, and he did 
not come out beyond. We concluded 
he was riddled with bullets, and had 
crawled in here to die. I hastened 
up. My brother and the natives 
above threw down great rocks and 
boulders, which went crashing through 
the thicket, but the tiger did not come 
out. We concluded he was dead. 
“The elephant began to ascend 
the steep slope. No one who has 
not seen it can credit the extraordin- 
ary manner in which an elephant can 
make its way in apparently impos- 
sible places. The steep slope was 
covered with loose rocks and boulders. 
VOL. CLIV,—NO. DCCCCXXXVIII. 
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. Going down on her knees she would 


gain a firm footing with her hind 
legs. Then rising on her fore legs 
she would again bring up her hind, 
and take the forward step up the 
slope on her knees. Thus slowly 
and with immense difficulty she at 
length neared the thicket. This I 
now saw consisted of a gigantic black 
rock festooned with dry thorns, under 
which bears had scooped a small cave. 
I fired into the mouth of the cave, 
reserving the second barrel for the 
tiger if he charged; but had he 
done so, there is no doubt whatever 
that the elephant, balanced on her 
hind legs and fore knees, would have 
flinched and rolled to the bottom of 
the hill, crushing us in the howdah ; 
for even on level, open ground I had 
known this same elephant try to 
bolt from a tiger when it spoke, even 
before it charged. 

“We were so close that the ele- 
phant with her trunk, at the com- 
mand of the mahout, drew away the 
thorns from the entrance of the cave. 
The howdah, owing to the slope of 
the hill, was on the same level as the 
cave, and the tiger could have walked 
out of it into the howdah! But we 
thought he was dead, and he gave no 
sign. As the elephant drew away 
the bushes I saw between the crevices 
of the rock two green eyes looking at 
me. I shouted to my brother that 
the tiger was not dead, since he was 
slowly blinking ; had he been very 
severely wounded he would not be 
placidly blinking. I had been on the 
point of descending from the elephant 
to enter the place, but I shouted that 
I must shoot first. ‘Fire if you 
must,’ said my brother, ‘but his 
skin will be so riddled with bullets 
it won’t be worth a cent.’ I ‘drew 
a bead’ on the eyes and fired at 
about four paces distance. There was 
no reply any more than there had 
been to the previous shots into the 
cave. The strange supernatural beast 
neither moved nor spoke ! The smoke 
hung in the mouth of the crevice, 
and as it slowly cleared away I saw 
the eyes were no longer there. 

“T got down, and taking my knife 
in my teeth, I lay flat on my stomach 
and proceeded to try and wriggle 
under the ledge of rock into the 
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cave. The passage was barely large 
enough for my body, and it was ex- 
traordinary how a large tiger had got 
in. I was wedged in, and could not 
move except by wriggling, and pro- 
pelling myself by the points of my 
toes. The tiger was in front of me. 
[ took hold of his toe and pulled it, 
for though convinced he was dead, I 
felt what a very awkward predica- 
ment I should be in if he had even 
strength to move a paw. He did not 
resent it, and took no notice of a 
small pebble I jerked forward with 
my wrist, and which hit him on the 
head, so I gathered courage, wriggled 
in, and lifted his head. He was stone 
dead. We dragged him out with 
difficulty, and found that my brother's 
bullet had only touched the tip of his 
left ear, and he had no other bullet 
whatever in him except my final one 
between the eyes, which had killed 
him stone dead! It had been a curi- 
ous escape for me, for had I not 
caught sight of the eyes, or had I 
missed a fatal shot in the darkness of 
the cave, I should have encountered 
in the cave an absolutely unwounded 
tiger.”— Vol. i. pp. 253-256. 


As particularly interesting to 
the sportsman and the naturalist, 
we would here draw special at- 
tention to the delightful chapters 
dealing with the fauna of the 
country. Captain Lugard has also 
much to say on the domestication 
of such animals as the African 
elephant, the camel, and the zebra, 
for the important uses of transport 
and rapid communication, as well 
as of the bullock and buffalo for 
agricultural purposes. By the 
careful training of these animals 
for such uses, he is confident that 
a new era would dawn on East 
Africa. Some animals now be- 
coming rare in the country are 
also treated of in these chapters, 
as the white rhinoceros, and that 
monarch amongst the antelopes, 
the kudu. Of his many thrilling 
shooting and hunting reminis- 


cences, here is one regarding buf- 
falo-hunting :— 
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“T have killed many buffalo, both 
in Nyasaland and in East Africa, 
and have had some intensely exciting 
moments with these animals. To 
follow a wounded buffalo into dense 
cover is as dangerous a performance 
as any that a sportsman can under- 
take. The nerve-tension on such 
occasions is too great to be called 
pleasure ; but success, if achieved, 
brings a feeling of elation—of immi- 
nent danger faced and overcome— 
which perhaps only the hunter who 
has followed dangerous game into 
their own fastnesses can realise and 
appreciate,”—Vol, i. p. 524. 


Determined to carry out their 
plans to rid the country of the 
Arab horde, supplies of men and 
arms were got from Natal, and at 
last victory seemed certain. That 
all came to an ignominious end, and 
from an unlooked-for quarter, is to 
be regretted. Mr H. H. Johnston, 
H.M. Commissioner, with an in- 
fatuation for making alliances with 
these raiding African Arabs which 
is all his own—and likely to re- 
main so—proposed a treaty to the 
enemy in lieu of continued hostili- 
ties. It is not very pleasant read- 
ing to see what Captain Lugard 
has to say in tracing out the very 
natural results of this way of set- 
tling matters. But it afforded an 
opportune moment for the doctors 
to get in a word, and by following 
their advice, he returned to Eng- 
land for five months, there to find 
how very opportunely Uganda 
affairs had developed under Sir 
William Mackinnon’s hands. 

Perhaps the chapters relating 
Captain Lugard’s experiences in 
the Imperial British East Africa 
Company’s service will engross 
more attention than any others, 
and when the inevitable fight over 
the future fate of Uganda is re- 
sumed, their great importance will 
be manifest. But nowhere has 
more pains been bestowed in the 
attempt to guide public opinion 
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than when, in a masterly way, he 
brings our discreditable entangle- 
ments in the slave-trade up to 
date. 

It is quite certain that we are 
within measurable distance of an 
explosion, when the public care to 
give attention to the scandal. 

Ifere, for instance, is the direct 
result of twenty years’ dilly-dally- 
ing on the part of our Foreign 
Office :-— 


“Tn 1873 Seyyid Barghash, by 
treaty with Great Britain, made 
illegal ‘the export of slaves from the 
coast of the mainland of Africa,’ 
whether to the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba or elsewhere. In 1876 an 
edict went further and forbade ‘the 
arrival at the coast of slave caravans 
from the interior. It has been 
proved fairly conclusively that the 
length of life of slaves in captivity 
rarely exceeds eleven years, also that 
slaves do not have children born to 
them to any appreciable extent. 
Consequently eleven years after this 
edict—viz., In 1884—the previously 
existing domestic slaves may be as- 
sumed to have practically died out in 
Zanzibar—and three years later on 
the coast—for the edict of 1876 was 
in effect an application of the 1873 
treaty to the coast. It is now twenty 
years since the first edict was made, 
and therefore the slaves now held 
legally in Zanzibar—viz., those alive 
and in captivity in 1873, and their 
children—must be so reduced as to 
be practically non-existent. The 
whole of the domestic slaves in the 
Zanzibar Sultanate, therefore, are il- 
legally held. The owners have no 
claim whatever to any compensation, 
and no just ground for complaint 
should abolition be enforced _ to- 
morrow.”—Vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 


Be it remembered that these is- 
lands now form a protectorate of 
Great Britain. As far as one can 
see, the determined stand taken 
by the Foreign Office against the 
suggestion to do away with “the 
legal status of slavery” augurs very 
badly for the tens of thousands of 
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slaves, torn from the interior by 
men like Tippoo-tippoo’s agents, 
illegally smuggled into our pro- 
tectorate, and now under the Eng- 
lish union-jack, to all intents and 
purposes. 

But Captain Lugard will let the 
smugglers down easily. He does 
not advocate that which most 
would be inclined to urge —- im- 
mediate emancipation wherever 
our flag flies. It is very singular, 
by the by, to find that within a few 
days of his death this year the 
late Mr Edmund Sturge proved to 
demonstration — or shall we say 
re-demonstrated, after forty years’ 
lapse ?—that the decay of our West 
India plantations did not really 
result from negro emancipation at 
all. Earl Grey, who was primarily 
connected with the measure in 
1833, thoroughly supports Mr 
Sturge’s contention, and the clear- 
headed dictum of Lord Brassey is 
to the same effect (vol. i. p. 179). 
But the present advice is to apply 
the remedy which cut down slavery 
in India silently, surely, and with- 
out any disturbance. 


“To appreciate this we must recall 
for the moment what the status of 
slavery means. <A slave is under 
special restrictions and is subject to 
special disabilities. He has no civic 
rights, and cannot sue in a law-court. 
He is held to be the legal property of 
his master, equally with his horse or 
his camel. He can be severely pun- 
ished for running away. If stolen, 
the thief must render him up, and is 
liable for theft : so also the master of 
a slave is liable to others for the 
wrongful act of his slave; just as 
you would prosecute me and not my 
horse, if the latter trespassed on your 
estates. 

“The abolition of the legal status, 
then, means that a slave at once ac- 
quires civil rights. He can sue his 
master for ill-treatment. He can 
leave his master, and the latter has 
no power to seize him. <A case comes 
before the judge, and the owner pleads 
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his right to capture his runaway slave. 
The judge replies, ‘We know of no 
such thing as slavery in the eye of 
the law.’ If the slave has been ill- 
treated, the owner is convicted of 
assault and battery. Should a master 
seize a runaway, the slave obtains his 


liberty and redress from his late 
owner on the same grounds. The 


holding of slaves as such thus ceases, 
and the law treats the institution as 
non-existent. Slaves, on the other 
hand, who are happy and contented, 
and have no ground of complaint, 
and no wish to leave their masters, 
remain of their own accord in statu 
quo ante. Such an enactment would 
affect the kind master but little ; it 
would be most potent against the 
cruel one.”—Vol. 1. pp. 180, 181. 


It appears that it is the decided 
belief of Sir John Kirk (than 
whom no one knows so much of 
Zanzibar life) that events have 
long since ripened so as to make 
this process desirable. One is 
tempted to ask what really do the 
Arabs and tribes of Africa con- 
ceive us to be about, after we read 
passages like the following :— 


“ Analogous to this question is that 
of the purchase of slaves, especially 
children, by the Missions, for re- 
ligious education—a system I hold to 
be entirely illegal, and also unfitting. 
‘Illegal ;? — because if a slave is 
bought, no matter if freed five 
minutes after the purchase - money 
is paid, the purchaser, being a Euro- 
pean, is liable to prosecution for 
participation in the slave-trade. . 

* Unfitting ;’— because (as I have 
already said) I hold that redemption 
from slavery should not be made a 
vehicle for compulsory religion, It 
seems to me a farce that Europe 
should be told that a mission has 
‘freed’ so many slaves, when, as a 
fact, they are as forcibly detained (in 
order to be ‘ instructed ’) as ever they 
were when ‘slaves’ The French 
Mission largely employ this system 
of purchasing slave-boys, as Pere 
Brard repeatedly told me; and Mr 
Ashe, of the Church Missionary 
Society, writes: ‘We had a good 


number of little boys, some given to 
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us by chiefs, some sold to us,... 
some were redeemed by us, &c. Thus 
both missions are equally included 
in the remarks I*have made; _ but 
whereas it is the acknowledged cus- 
tom of the R. Catholic Mission, ap- 
proved, as Pbre Brard told me, by 
their authorities, it is little done by 
the Church Missionary Society, and | 
was not aware it had been done at 
all, till I saw the passage in Ashe’s 
book.” — Vol. ii. pp. 58, 59. 


How is it that these well-in- 
tentioned people do not see that 
where there is demand, supply will 
follow? If they are willing to 
buy slaves—never mind for what 
purpose—we have Tippoo-tippoo, 
Mlozi, and the whole gang ac- 
tively at work to furnish them at 
once. 

But this is not all. It is shown 
that after we promised the Zanzi- 
bar slaves that they could free 
themselves if they carried in their 
hands their redemption money, we 
immediately felt ashamed of it, 
and in twenty days cancelled such 
a hysterical piece of generosity 
(vol. i. p. 187)! 

However, it appears that some 
East Coast slaves have better luck 
than others :— 


“ While we have been busy smother- 
ing the real state of the case in edicts 
and philanthropy, the Germans have 
taken practical steps to make it easy 
for slaves to obtain their freedom. 
A writer from German East Africa 
(Magila) says that applicants can 
usually obtain their freedom, and 
even the /iwa/i (Arab magistrate) can 
free any who have just cause of com- 
plaint.”— Vol. i. p. 188. 


We believe that Bishop Smythies 
was the writer referred to: he is 
loud in his praise of the German 
régime, and he is on the spot to 
judge. The reader will probably 
draw his own conclusions when he 
reads what the fate too often is of 
slaves hired out to British caravans. 

Considering that the most of 
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our Uganda perplexities turn, alas ! 
upon “religious differences,” act- 
ing upon highly wrought tempera- 
ments, in a world which alternate- 
ly the Church Missionary Society 
and the “White Fathers” of the 
Roman Catholic Church would 
have to themselves and to their 
own ways of thinking, it is for- 
tunate that Captain Lugard has 
had so much to do with them, and 
one says this advisedly. 

Able to see—nay, like Gordon, 
always on the look-out for—good 
in every man, be he Moslem or 
missionary, his own religious con- 
victions (and he is noticeably 
chary of exposing them) can never 
be taken hold of by either of the 
contending parties. He was prob- 
ably accused in their inmost hearts 
by both factions of “scattering ” 
and being “against ” them, because 
with neither would he side. And it 
is this which gives weight to every 
word he writes upon this painful 
subject. It is not the intention 
here to touch the disputes as they 
stand revealed in newspapers, de- 
bates, and blue-books, except with 
the lightest hand. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the avidity 
with which these Waganda—men 
of a highly nervous temperament 
—grasped Christianity when placed 
before them, first by the Church of 
England and subsequently by the 
Roman Church. This was brought 
out, in a way which seems to be- 
long to other ages, when the fiend- 
ish fool Mwanga posed as a nine- 
teenth century Nero :— 


“On one occasion as many as thirty- 
two were burned on one pyre ; but in 
spite of martyrdom by torture and 
burning, the religion grew, and con- 
verts came to be baptised, though 
they knew that the profession of the 
Christian faith might cost them their 
lives on the morrow. Those who fell 


victims to the king’s bloodthirstiness 
died with the praises of God on their 
lips, and met their death fearlessly. 
The heroism inspired by religion in 
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the early history of our own Church 
was repeated here in the heart of 
Africa, and the story caused a strong 
feeling of admiration and sympathy 
among those who heard it in England. 
Men asked what kind of people were 
these who would thus brave death 
for their belief, and ceased to scoff at 
the reality of conversions which could 
stand so terrible a test.”—Vol. ii. p. 7. 

The establishment of the Wa- 
ganda as a great nation may take 
many years. Our own interference 
with them, as shown in these pages, 
has been marked with confusion of 
purpose, with intense individual 
courage, and astonishing collective 
mistakes. Betterment-by-Charter 
is on its trial, and the verdict may 
not be far off. But come what 
may, these lives, or deaths, will 
never be denied; and few prob- 
lems will prove more interesting 
for the observer to notice than 
the positions which martyr and 
charter are finally to take on the 
pages of Africa’s history. One 
thought recurs again and again as 
we turn over the leaves already 
devoted to Uganda’s story. Why, 
with all Africa before her, could 
not Rome send her men to some 
other region and tribe rather than 
interfere with what the Church 
Missionary Society had already 
been working at for more than 
two years ? 

The opposition of creeds once 
set up, the methods adopted by 
the factions were extraordinary. 
Some allowance must be made 
for men who, in the midst of ex- 
cited masses of natives, were forced 
—although missionaries in their 
various orders—to put on as it 
were French and English uniforms, 
and to wave the flags belonging to 
their respective nations continu- 
ally in each other’s faces. Wa- 
Fransa (French) and Wa-Ingleza 
(English),—they were on every 
tongue, and never more so for 
distinction sake than when the 
third great foreign force, the 
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Moslem, faced one or other in 
intrigue or in assault. 

And, again, let it never be for- 
gotten by those who wonder “ how 
men can go on so in Africa,” that 
all took place in a malarious 
country. Let those say who 
know what that means! Fever 
poison (and who was free from 
it?) will make men quarrel with 
their own shadows. They who 
can uphold discipline, curb temper, 
and dwell peaceably in tropical 
Africa are few, but they are 
heroes, and Lugard had several 
such with whom he boldly faced 
the situation. He says :— 


“As a result of international ne- 
gotiation, Uganda and the countries 
round about had been ceded to the 
influence of Great Britain. I, myself 
an officer of the army, had been de- 
puted, as the representative of a great 
chartered Company, to make a treaty 
with a semi-savage king noted for his 
cruelty and incapacity. I sought no 
unfair advantage, no acquisition of 
territory, no monopoly of trade, no 
annexation of revenues. My task was 
to save the country from itself ; and 
for such a treaty as I proposed to 
make, I saw no need to stoop to 
bargaining by presents (of arms, a 
Maxim gun, &c., as had at first been 
suggested), and no cause for obeisance 
or deference. It was for this reason, 
as well as to hasten my arrival before 
any crisis between the factions took 
place, or the expected munitions 
reached Uganda, that I crossed the 
Nile without waiting for permission, 
and, marching rapidly on the capital, 
selected my own camping - ground. 
Mackay and Ashe relate how they 
knelt before the king, when praying 
for permission to leave the country. 
Such an attitude seemed to me to 
lower the prestige of Europeans, and 
[ determined to make my own meth- 
ods the more marked by contrast.” 
— Vol. ii. p. 21. 


As a consequence, his position 
became embarrassing enough. He 
stood in the triangle of a three- 
cornered duel. When it suited 


their fancy the English, French, 
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and Mohammedan antagonists 
turned their fire inwards upon 
him—either the three at once, or 
consecutively. Nor was this all. 
As home tidings arrived there was 
only too much’ evidence to show 
that Imperial British East Africa 
directors, French diplomats, and 
religious enthusiasts of all sorts 
would pepper him if his back were 
turned. If ever an “Order” be 
established for those who have 
meritoriously kept their tempers 
in Africa, may Captain Lugard be 
put at the head of it, say we. 

With their instructions in his 
hands, it is evident that the Com- 
pany’s agent was never rid of the 
sense of grave responsibility in 
carrying out one particular portion 
of the programme committed to 
him. Equally with the honour 
of the various directors of the 
Company, his own, as an officer 
and a gentleman, was at stake 
when, in consideration for receiving 
rights to trade, build, and mine in 
their various countries, he assured 
the chiefs that they might rely 
upon protection against their 
enemies. To go to a distracted 
tribe merely existing by its wits 
in the neighbourhood, for instance, 
of a ruthless ruffian like Kabarega 
of Unyoro; to promise that tribe 
“protection,” with all the out- 
ward visible paraphernalia of the 
ghastly sacrament of “ blood- 
brotherhood,” so binding on the 
savage mind,—is not undertaken 
lightly by one bearing her Ma- 
jesty’s commission. 

It is for the reader to judge 
what must be the feeling of an 
honourable man when, having 
accomplished all this, he opens a 
despatch from his employers, bid- 
ding him retire from the scene, 
for they cannot go further in their 
projects or promises. 

In Blue-book Africa, No. 4, 
1893, one sees eighty-four of these 
treaties set forth, all of which 
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received the approval of the 
Foreign Office after they had 
been tendered to chiefs and rulers 
by the several agents of the 
“T.B.E.A.” Company. In the 
case of Mwanga there was a good 
deal of by-play regarding the 
expiration of the treaty made 
with Captain Lugard, owing to 
the suspicions of the king. If a 
“bigger man” than our author 
subsequently arrived, a new one 
was to be drawn, and so forth. 
But again the position must have 
been wellnigh intolerable, as the 
Company was felt to be wobbling. 

As a specimen of the predica- 
ment, here is treaty-making with 
Ntali, King of Ankoli :— 


“ Zachariah overtook us 
on the 30th, bringing the most cordial 
and friendly messages from the king, 
who had sent with him his son Birinzi 
—a nice-looking and intelligent boy 
—to make blood - brotherhood with 
me. With him came Ntali’s chief 
councillors, saying that the king held 
himself solemnly bound by all they 
undertook in his name. Ntali him- 
self was, I believe, too fat to walk, 
and avoided all locomotion. I made 
a very formal ceremony, drawing up 
all the Sudanese in a hollow square, 
which I had cleared of grass and 
bushes. I greatly pleased them by 
consenting to go through the full 
ceremony according to their own 
rites, and I founded upon our mutual 
pledges the treaty which I submitted 
to England. I had this treaty read 
and most carefully translated to them. 
Its main provisions were, that the 
sritish were to be free to pass through 
Ankoli, or to build and settle in it, 
and that the king would do all in his 
power to suppress the import of arms 
and powder, by the Waziba traders in 
German territory to Kabarega and 


the Mohammedan Waganda, and 
would seize and confiscate all he 
could. 


“Tn return, I gave him a flag and a 
copy of the treaty, and promised him 
the protection and the alliance of the 
Company. We exchanged presents, 
and the ceremony was complete, and 
this large country of Ankoli was 
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added to the Company’s territory.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 160. 


One has called particular atten- 
tion to this important matter be- 
cause we take the liberty of believ- 
ing that our countrymen will yet 
really perceive (1) how deeply 
English honour is involved, (2) 
how dastardly it is to deceive 
trustful savages by seductive pro- 
mises, and (3) what fearful re- 
prisals will be made by exasperated 
and powerful chiefs when they 
find that “ protection” has really 
evaporated, and is no longer a bar 
to the continuance of their bru- 
talities. 

The account of the march to 
Lake Albert Edward is delightful 
reading for the soldier, the natur- 
alist, the sportsman, and the eth- 
nologist. How oddly extremes 
meet! When it comes to matters 
of superstition, the human race 
appears to have held to vari- 
ous forms and ceremonies that 
must have had a common origin. 
Your yachtsman becalmed on the 
Clyde whistles for a wind; the 
native in a hollow tree floats on 
an African river, spreads his 
blanket on a paddle for a yard, 
and does the same! 


“The Ankoli folk live on the flesh 
and milk of their cattle, and, until 
driven by starvation, they would not, 
I believe, even touch the flesh of 
goats and sheep, still less of fowls. 
The latter are kept for purposes 
of divination only; and, as in the 
days of the foundation of the Roman 
empire on the continent of Europe, 
so here in the heart of Africa, some 
2600 years later, you may find augu- 
ries taken by the entrails of fowls. 
As you follow the winding path you 
will see small limbs of the euphorbia 
laid across it, and bunches of herbs 
and various fruits, all offered as pro- 
pitiatory gifts or as charms for luck. 
Tiny little huts like bee-hives are 
at the crossings, festooned with I 
know not what dawa. 

“T thus describe the people in my 
diary: Tall, thin, and lithe, with 
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high foreheads and most intelligent 
faces. The eyes piercing, the features 
sharp, the nose often aquiline. In 
colour they vary, as do the Somals, 
some being very pale, others black. 
Some are remarkably handsome men. 
They wear a loose skin, beautifully 
cured, thrown over their shoulders, 
and so are mostly naked, but the 
women are clothed.’ Dualla, describ- 
ing these people, said they had a 
‘beautiful future,’ by which he meant 
‘fine features’! Mr Pilkington had 
made many inquiries about them, 
and told me that the custom of kiss- 
ing, as we know it in Europe, was 
practised among them, and that their 
standard of morality was very low. 
[ cannot verify either statement from 
my own knowledge.”—Vol. ii. p. 158. 


The partially crippled arm, of 
course, had to be borne in mind, 
but the old Indian zest had not 
diminished in Africa. He who 
essays to lead a string of native 
porters from day to day is a poor 
thing if he cannot at times let 
them loose on the carcass of an 
elephant or hippopotamus,—then 
he is, of course, a hero, and his 
praises are droned out far into 
the night in impromptu verse, till 
nature, tired inside and out, brings 
the feasting to an end. Lugard 
records the death of his first ele- 
phant :— 


“On the way we had sighted a soli- 
tary bull elephant feeding on the plain. 
There was no cover, but, having his 
wind, I got within about 80 yds. and 
fired. He turned towards us at once, 
and spread out his ears as though 
to charge, and my gun-bearers fled. 
[ fired my second barrel, and he 
made off, which was lucky for me, as 
the thick grass would have prevented 
my running a yard, and I had no 
second heavy rifle ; so he would have 
‘had me on toast.’ He fell dead with- 
in 100 yds., and turned out to be a 
magnificent beast, with tusks weigh- 
ing 80 and 82 lb.! He was my first 
elephant—often though I had hunted 
these animals-—and I secured him 
without delaying the caravan at all. 
Later in the day, as we neared the 
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Semliki, we came on great herds of 
elephants, which would not move out 
of our way. Shukri and I went after 
them, and it was on this occasion that 
he was caught by an elephant.”—Vol. 
ii. pp. 175, 176. 

One rises from the perusal of 
the narrative with many varied 
convictions. Turning to the map 
which Captain Lugard composed 
—for that is the only word — 
as a guidance for the Chartered 
Company bent on occupying the 
country, we are struck with its 
originality and the information 
enfaced upon it. Soil, people, 
capabilities, form line—here along 
latitudes, there upon altitudes 
where temperatures speak almost 
of eternal snows. 

But there is even a more de- 
lightful conclusion than that which 
assures us we deal with a born 
geographer: it is the enthusiasm 
and loyalty which Captain Lugard 
won to himself. If the reader, 
here and there, in these pages asks, 
Was he right? let him turn to the 
scene where Lugard and Williams 
receive their orders to scuttle :— 


“T told Williams the orders I had 
received, and we neither of us breathed 
a word about them to any other per- 
son. Like myself, he heard the news 
with utter consternation, and ex- 
claimed that it simply could not be 
done! He said he would be ashamed 
to hold up his head in any society of 
gentlemen if he were involved in so 
gross a breach of faith, after his de- 
claration to the king, and asked me 
what I intended to do. I replied 
that if I detained the men here, the 
Company would of course decline to 
pay their wages, for they had per- 
emptorily ordered their withdrawal. 
In that case I should myself become 
responsible for their payment ; and as 
I had no money of my own to com- 
mand, I should be guilty of a gross 
fraud and breach of faith to them if 
I detained them. I was thus on the 
horns of a dilemma, for I must either 
break faith with the Waganda or 
deceive my own men, and detain them 
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under false pretences. For though in 
such a case I confidently hoped that 
generous folk at home would come to 
our assistance, I did not think it 
right to forestall such hopes as though 
they were certainties. I told Wil- 
liams of my plan of holding Toru at 
any rate. He now told me, in con- 
fidence, that he had some money of 
his own which he could command, 
and he would give that, and every 
penny he had in the world, sooner 
than consent to break faith by leaving 
the country after our pledges of pro- 
tection.” —Vol. ii. pp. 291, 292. 


Take, again, the staunchness of 
Messrs Grant and Wilson; the 
willing devotion to duty on De 
Winton’s part—which led to his 
lamented death—and the fidelity 
of the ever-to-be-applauded Dualla. 
Here is a loadstone, indeed, when 
steel sticks to it thus—all of steel, 
to a man, were his comrades ! 

The fate of Selim Bey, whose 
death, under regrettable circum- 
stances, has been reported in the 
last few weeks, may give rise to 
discussion. But it must be borne 
in mind that when he met Lugard, 
soldier and soldier stood face to 
face, and this had much to do 
with the situation. Selim had 
spent a life in the Khedive’s pay. 
He had risen to the post of Bey— 
no mean order, be it remembered, 
as things go in the Egyptian 
army; he had fought the Der- 
vishes; and grown grey in the 
Khedive’s service. His one per- 
plexity now (and he had had 
plenty before with Stanley!) was 
how could he be true to his col- 
ours and take up arms under the 
British too. That he was a brave 
man, and in a sense distinguished, 
Lugard knew; that he had not 
long to live was apparent from the 
nature of his disease,—and the 
one soldier scored all the points he 
could for the other. We don’t 
get many details about his death 
(which occurred long after Lugard 
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left the country), but quite enough 
to show us that there are singu- 
larly different methods pursued in 
dealing with native troops, and 
that those who have led and man- 
aged them in all parts of the 
world perhaps enter into their 
feelings best. We commend p. 
219, vol. ii., to the notice of those 
who would draw their own in- 
ferences after reading the last 
reports from Uganda. 

Nothing is more certain than 
that we shall require adminis- 
trators of rare qualifications in 
Africa. It is to our army that 
we must look, and to the naval 
service. Some of the most im- 
portant positions have already 
been held by officials who gave 
time, health, and long service for 
the work intrusted them — then 
all has gone well. But it has not 
always been thus. There have 
been breaks of continuity, and 
Africa has suffered much in con- 
sequence. A hearty desire has 
prevailed at times to cut the con- 
nection—backed by detestation of 
diplomatic work without display. 

It is impossible to suppose that 
the career of Captain Lugard will 
be overlooked. Diligent search, 
we repeat, will have to be made 
for the right men to fit into the 
difficult places which have to be 
filled—to lead others into the 
breaches which are being opened 
in the hitherto close fortress of 
African savagedom. When the 
highest attributes of the gentle- 
man are required to win over the 
suspicions of the natives, or, if 
needs must be, “ the steel head to 
the bamboo,” when actual force 
has to be employed against the 
parasitical evil-doers who desolate 
the unhappy continent, it is prob- 
able that the antecedents of the 
man who has told his tale so well 
in the pages under review will 
claim and gain their proper hearing. 





STEALING 


TIME is money, and political 
discount as well as pecuniary may 
lead us into serious scrapes. Re- 
ports are already in circulation 
that the autumn session is to be 
converted into a winter one, and, 
for our part, we believe that it 
has been all along intended. The 
present situation of affairs is cer- 
tainly peculiar. Parliament, says 
Mr Gladstone, was called together 
in November for the sole purpose 
of passing two bills, for which the 
regular session, though protracted 
to an unusual length, was found 
too short. They are both measures 
of the first class, affecting prin- 
ciples of the highest importance, 
and pregnant with results in which 
both industry and property are 
deeply interested. Parliament has 
not been summoned to meet any 
grave and exceptional emergency ; 
neither has it met to wind up 
merely some necessary and un- 
opposed business, which could be 
allowed to stand over for a month 
or two without inconvenience. 
The session of 1893 will be ex- 
tended to Christmas, and most pro- 
bably beyond it, simply to enable 
the Government to do what they 
ought either to have done within 
the ordinary period allotted to 
parliamentary deliberations, or not 
to have attempted at all. We 
wish to call special attention to 
the fact that an autumn session 
has been imposed upon us by 
no public necessity of any kind, 
but simply to save Ministers from 
the consequences of their own 
mismanagement. Hitherto they 
have had to put up with these; 
and if their calculations were 


proved to be erroneous, or their 
pledges insincere, they had to 
bear 


the blame till the next 
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session gave them an opportunity 
of righting themselves. The con- 
sciousness of this responsibility 
made them exercise some degree 
of caution and moderation in fill- 
ing up the Queen’s Speech. But 
if they now find that they have 
the whole autumn to draw upon, 
they will be more and more tempt- 
ed every year to undertake a great 
deal more than can possibly be 
accomplished within the six or 
seven months which is the recog- . 
nised duration of the parliament- 
ary session, and then to ask for 
a supplementary sitting to make 
good their deficiencies. 

A system so easy and so con- 
venient for the Ministry of the 
day, when it has once succeeded, 
is pretty sure to be repeated, and 
our immediate object is to indi- 
cate its probable fruits, if per- 
mitted to proceed unchecked. In 
the first place, it will obviously 
have the effect of hurrying legis- 
lation through Parliament much 
more quickly than before, leav- 
ing much less time for the pub- 
lic to digest the Government 
proposals. In the second place, 
it will cause a good deal of busi- 
ness to be transacted in a thin 
House and in the absence of 
many of those members—country 
gentlemen and professional men— 
who are acquainted with the wants 
of the country and skilled in the 
work of legislation: thus leaving 
Parliament in the hands of pro- 
fessional politicians, perhaps the 
least qualified of any to keep a 
watchful eye upon Governments, 
or to regard the spirit of the con- 
stitution. Thirdly, it will clearly 
give the Minister of the day quite 
a new hold over the House of 
Commons, where already many 














checks on him have disappeared. 
The longer Parliament sits, the 
greater the power accruing to 
the Government of exhausting 
Opposition. If time is to be no 
defence, one of the great safe- 
guards against the tyranny of 
majorities is destroyed. If an 
autumn session is to be the re- 
cognised penalty of legitimate 
criticism, the free play of the 
party system is at once arrested, 
and parliamentary government 
passes into a new phase. ‘This 
thing ought not to be done in a 
corner, or without the public being 
aware of the great change that is 
in progress. 

It follows directly from these 
premisses that if this system is 
habitually resorted to by Ministers, 
we shall be drifting in the direction 
of continuous sittings — sittings, 
that is, which shall last the whole 
year round, with only short vaca- 
tions at long intervals. Let us 
take the case of the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill, waiving for the moment 
all consideration of the stage it 
has already reached, and regarding 
only what Ministers must have had 
in their minds when Parliament 
reassembled. The bill was read a 
second time on Tuesday, the 7th 
of November. It went into Com- 
mittee on the 16th. It had pre- 
viously been computed that the 
Committee stage could not be com- 
pleted under three weeks. There 
would then remain the report 
and the third reading, so that at 
the very earliest the bill could not 
reach the House of Lords till 
about one week before Christmas 
Day. If the Lords took it up at 
once, and granting, what on the 
face of it is absurd, that they 
took only a week for all its stages, 
it could not be returned to the 
Commons till the 26th, who would 
then almost to a dead certainty be 
engaged for another week upon 
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the Lords’ amendments. This 
would carry us into January, even 
if Parliament did nothing else, 
and took no holiday whatever at 
Christmas. But it must have been 
well known to Ministers that so 
rapid a progress as we have here 
sketched out was practically im- 
possible. They knew they had 
the Employers Liability Bill upon 
their hands as well; and they 
must have been well aware that 
when they spoke of an autumn 
session, they meant one in reality 
which would last into the New 
Year, 

Now supposing Parliament pro- 
rogued about the middle or end of 
January, when would it be sum- 
moned to meet again? If on the 
lst of March, a broken recess 
would only have lasted altogether 
about twelve weeks; and as the 
financial year ends upon the 31st 
of March, the first month of the 
session must unavoidably be given 
to money business, There would 
then remain only nineteen weeks 
and a half, including vacations, up 
to the middle of August, the usual 
time for prorogation. That period 
would certainly not be enough to 
satisfy the Radical appetite. If 
nearly eight months was required 
for one bill, how much would be 
required for more than one equally 
sure to provoke the most strenuous 
opposition? Nor would matters be 
much mended were Parliament to 
reassemble in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and sit till the end of 
August. Would either the Radi- 
cals or the Government be satisfied 
with the work accomplished in 
that time? Almost certainly not. 
An autumn session would again 
be resorted to with the same re- 
sults the year after, and so on till 
it gradually became the regular 
practice of Parliament to sit nine 
months out of the twelve instead 
of six, to be increased most pro- 
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bably to ten at no very distant 
date. The temptation to issue 
large promises held out by the 
facility of borrowing time from 
the autumn would speedily become 
irresistible, till Government had 
run so deeply into debt that even 
autumn sessions would be insuf- 
ficient to wipe off their arrears, 
and Parliament must either sit 
the whole year round, or Ministers 
call for a wet sponge and confess 
that the new method of legislation 
had been a total failure. The 
effect upon the public mind of 
such a consummation as this may 
easily be estimated. It is by no 
means impossible that such a com- 
plete break-down of the legislative 
machine might usher in a demand 
for provincial parliaments, or at 
all events separate legislatures for 
the different divisions of the king- 
dom—of course including Home 
Rule for Ireland, if that had not 
been carried long before. 
Continuous sittings may or may 
not be an inevitable development 
of democratic Parliaments ; but 
the change would be one of prim- 
ary importance so deeply affecting 
the conditions on which the par- 
liamentary system has hitherto 
been conducted, that it would be 
intolerable to see it accomplished 
except by the deliberate agreement 
of both Houses, after the public 
at large had enjoyed ample time 
to reflect upon it. To allow our- 
selves to drift into a revolution 
of such magnitude, recasting, so 
to speak, the whole conception of 
public life which has prevailed 
in England since the Revolution, 
would argue a degree of political 
apathy which we do not believe to 
exist, and which, if it does, would 
certainly prove us to have become 
unfit for representative institutions 
altogether. It may be said, we 


know, that in the same irregular 
fashion 


the British constitution 
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itself has grown up; that it has 
been adjusted to circumstances as 
they arose; and that, as regards 
such matters as procedure, dura- 
tion of sessions, and the like, the 
House has only made arrange- 
ments from time to time to suit 
the occasion, without looking into 
the future. We are told that 
the business of Parliament is con- 
ducted in accordance with certain 
general understandings which have 
for members themselves the force 
of law, and that these are suffi- 
cient to prevent either the Govern- 
ment or the dominant party from 
taking undue advantage of the 
powers which necessarily reside 
in them. But it will be noted 
that this answer is then only valid 
when the House of Commons is 
for the most part drawn from 
those classes which have been 
brought up with a respect for 
prescription, and in whose eyes 
the customs and traditions which 
have governed generations of Par- 
liaments have acquired a kind of 
sanctity. Such is not the com- 
position of the present House of 
Commons; and the experience of 
the last dozen years ought to be 
sufficient to convince us that the 
force of these unwritten laws is 
fast wearing out, and that we can 
no longer rely on them to control 
the impatience of democracies, 
which, like women, are the slaves 
of impulse, or to hold at bay the 
doctrine, so seductive to numerical 
majorities, that might is right. 
We feel, therefore, that nowa- 
days we have little to trust to but 
the vigilance of the public at large 
to save the House of Commons 
from itself. We are very well 
aware that in some quarters the 
question is already asked, whether 
it is worth saving. We take no 
such view as that question must 
imply. But what might come to 
be the prevailing opinion on the 





























subject, if the House were to sit 
all the year round, is another ques- 
tion altogether. It is not very 
deeply venerated even now. What 
would be its fate then, it is painful 
to contemplate. It would gradually 
come to be esteemed the greatest 
bore in the universe,—worse even 
than the London County Council. 
[t would descend from its former 
high rank as the greatest senate 
in the world, to the level of an 
overgrown vestry,—part of the de- 
scent, indeed, has been already ac- 
complished ; it would be less and 
less frequented by men of liberal 
education and knowledge of affairs, 
and more and more by wrangling 
agitators and mercenary partisans, 
anxious only in the first place 
to secure their salaries,—for we 
should of course have paid mem- 
bers,—and in the second place to 
creep into a berth. Fancy a de- 
bate on foreign policy, or any 
great constitutional question, in 
such a House as that! The mother 
of Parliaments would have lived 
to be the laughing -stock of her 
children. 

At the same time, we see no 
reason why some portion of the 
autumn should not be used for par- 
liamentary purposes, though no one 
but a member of the House, no one 
perhaps who has not had some 
experience of official life, is en- 
titled to speak with any confidence 
on the subject. But it certainly 
does seem to a large portion of the 
public that the time at the dis- 
posal of Government is very badly 
economised, and this by all Govern- 
ments alike. There is a great 
deal of business of one kind or 
another which it is the fashion to 
call non-contentious—-or, in better 
English, not the subject of dis- 
pute; and we would ask whether 
it would not be possible to hold a 
short autumn session when neces- 
sary, for the transaction or com- 
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pletion of this. Suppose the 
House to meet on the 8th of 
January, and rise on the Ist of 
August; then to reassemble on 
the 20th of October, and sit till 
the 20th of November: this would 
give two hundred and thirty-five 
days, or thirty-three weeks and a 
half, for parliamentary work, and 
deducting three and a half for 
Easter and Whitsuntide, just thirty 
weeks. Would not this be enough ? 
If the autumn sitting were re- 
served exclusively for business 
such as we have described, only 
members need attend who were 
specially interested in it. If mem- 
bers of the House were willing 
to act in a spirit of accommoda- 
tion towards each other, could 
not such a system be arranged— 
an autumn session of four or 
five weeks to work off arrears of 
non-contentious business, so as to 
leave the spring and summer clear 
for more important work? Of 
course it would be understood that 
a sitting in October and November 
was strictly confined to measures 
which were unopposed, and that 
no entirely new bills should be in- 
troduced while it lasted. But to 
devote an autumn session to such 
bills as a Parish Councils Bill and 
an Employers Liability Bill, when 
Parliament had already been sit- 
ting from the 3lst of January to 
the 22d of September, seems to us 
wholly indefensible, and to estab- 
lish a precedent which, should it 
gradually develop into a custom, 
would lead to most mischiev- 
ous results, disastrous to the 
dignity of Parliament, and, with 
its dignity, to its authority, its 
utility, and perhaps even its very 
existence. 

The two alternative courses are, 
either to carry the Parish Councils 
Bill straight through by means of 
the closure, or to withdraw the 
poor-law clauses and some of the 
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acquisition clauses, and come to an 
understanding with the Opposi- 
tion as to the remainder. The 
first, however, would meet with 
marked public disapproval, and 
would ensure the rejection of the 
bill by the House of Lords ; while 
the second would be so bitter a 
pill for Ministers to swallow, that 
they may be expected rather to 
risk the odium of a session more 
than twelve months long. It will 
then, however, be for the House 
of Lords to consider whether they 
will be a party to any such arbi- 
trary innovation. It seems to be 
forgotten that it will be quite 
useless for Mr Gladstone to keep 
the House of Commons sitting by 
itself. In the House of Lords an 
adjournment may be moved and 
carried which would clearly de- 
feat Mr Gladstone’s project. We 
do not say that this will be done. 
We do not offer any opinion on 
the policy of such a step. But it 
is at least upon the cards. At- 
tention was called to the possi- 
bility of such a course being 
adopted in the columns of a lead- 
ing daily journal, and the bare 
mention of it was received with 
great merriment by certain Rad- 
ical boasters in the Lobby. They 
knew no better: but they will do 
well to remember that they laugh 
best who laugh last; and we are 
in a position to assert that the 
expediency of bringing Mr Glad- 
stone to a halt by the only means 
which seem to be immediately 
practicable has been under con- 
sideration in quarters where the 
power to act on it resides. 

The character of the House 
of Commons has undergone so 
complete a change within the 
last quarter of a century, that 
the old watchwords and the old 
shibboleths concerning it are no 
longer applicable. The resisting 


forces of the constitution, which 
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were practically dormant when 
the popular Chamber made no 
pretension to ride roughshod over 
all precedents and principles, or 
to treat the rights of minorities 
as so much dirt beneath their 
feet, may be expected to revive 
under the new régime. The 
Radical party in the House of 
Commons make an open attempt 
to intimidate the Government, 
requiring the Government in turn 
to intimidate the House of Lords. 
If this new conception of repre- 
sentative government is to be 
resisted and repelled, the sooner 
the struggle is resolved upon the 
better. The deputation to the 
Lord Chancellor on the 15th of 
November is an excellent example 
of the extent to which a party in 
the House of Commons is prepared 
to usurp the functions of Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor, we are 
happy to see, sent the deputation 
away with its tail between its 
legs. This barefaced attempt to 
encroach on the province of the 
Executive, and reduce Government 
to the position of a mere bailiff, 
has received a well-merited snub, 
and every little village tradesman, 
‘licensed to sell tea, coffee, tobacco, 
snuff, pepper, and vinegar,” will 
not be held qualified for the bench 
of magistrates, at all events while 
Lord Herschell is on the Wool- 
sack. But such attempts as these, 
by so large a number as two hun- 
dred and eighty members of the 
House of Commons, show very 
clearly the change that has passed 
over that Assembly, creating a 
corresponding change in the rela- 
tions between the two Houses, 
and calling for more, not less, vigi- 
lance and firmness on the part of 
the Upper Chamber to preserve 
the balance of the constitution. 
The House of Lords is now 
placed in a position to which the 
course of events ever since 1832 
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has been gradually bringing it 
nearer and nearer, and is about 
to exercise its constitutional 
powers on a wider field of action 
and at a crisis of far greater mag- 
nitude than was presented even 
by the first Reform Bill. We 
are apt both to overrate and to 
underrate the importance of events 
which are passing before our own 
eyes. But in politics, and in a 
country like England, the latter 
mistake is probably the more com- 
mon of the two, and we only hope 
the country at large will not be 
guilty of it during the next few 
months. Whether the Radicals 
and Home Rulers shall be ulti- 
mately allowed to triumph “all 
along the line,” or whether they 
shall be discomfited and driven 
back, is “in the lap of the gods.” 
But the fact will remain, that issues 
of the gravest character hang on 
the turn events may take during 
the next twelve months, and on 
the willingness or unwillingness of 
the British people to support the 
House of Lords and the Conserva- 
tive party in general, in every 
move they may think it necessary 
to make for the safety of our free 
constitution, for the preservation 
of the principle of authority, and 
for the defence of the National 
Church, the monarchy, and the 
aristocracy. All will go, violently 
or gradually as the case may be, 
unless their appointed guardians 
show that degree of spirit and 
resolution in which we will not 
believe that English gentlemen 
can be deficient, and which, when 
opportunely exhibited, frequently 
meet with a success hardly anti- 
cipated even by the combatants 
themselves. The interests at stake 
now are infinitely greater than 
were fought for sixty years ago. 
We are now at the verge of that 
final conflict between property and 
numbers, between the graduated 
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order of society and the demo- 
cratic level, which in the whole 
history of the world Dr Arnold 
had never known to end happily. 
Will England be an exception ! 
If it is true that the question will 
be determined one way or another 
by the struggle now immediately 
before us, can we imagine any 
situation better calculated to call 
up from the depths of every man’s 
heart an almost passionate senti- 
ment of patriotism,—to fill every 
one who has in any degree the 
power of controlling events with a 
solemn sense of his own responsi- 
bility, and steel him against all 
considerations of ease, comfort, or 
convenience in the performance 
of a sacred and heroic public 
duty. 

And he would be a bold man 
who should say that it was not 
true. A general election cannot 
be far off. It is said that Govern- 
ment will not face the budget ; 
and if the Radicals win on the 
next appeal to the country, on the 
strength of measures passed during 
the present session, the Newcastle 
programme will be in a fair way 
of being completed in the next 
Parliament,—and if it is, power 
will be lodged in the hands of our 
opponents which it will be impos- 
sible afterwards to wrest from 
them. How they will use it, they 
have already told us. Can any 
sober-minded Conservative think 
the language we have used too 
strong, or the warning we have 
uttered an untimely one? 

Mr Morley describes the House 
of Lords as a dead-weight of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and bigotry. Is 
that like a Minister of the Crown ? 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Herschell, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Kimberley, 
Lord Ripon, are members of the 
House of Lords: if Mr Morley in- 
cludes them in his sweeping con- 
demnation, is that like a colleague ? 
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If not, and if he only includes the 
Conservative peers, it comes to 
this, that everybody who differs 
from himself is a fool or a bigot. 
Is this like a philosopher? But 
whether Mr Morley is right or 
wrong, he may rest assured of this, 
that in the House of Lords the 
Radical party will find that they 
have a hard nut to crack. The 
aristocracy is not now divided 
against itself as it was in 1832. 
No one section of it has any pros- 
pect of advantage from the Radi- 
cal measures now proposed, as the 
Whigs had from the abolition of the 
nomination boroughs, which had 
then fallen almost exclusively into 
the hands of the Tories. If the 
Peers were not evenly divided on 
Lord Grey’s Bill, it was supported 
by a very powerful minority. The 
majority against the second read- 
ing in 1831 was only forty-one. 
The majority in favour of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s amendment in 1832 
was only thirty-five. These are 
not the majorities the Radical 
party will have to contend with 
in 1893. They have a practically 
unanimous House of Lords to 
deal with ; and even the Peers who 
are supporters of the Government, 
are so in obedience rather to poli- 
tical traditions than to any genu- 
ine convictions. But party ties, 
unsustained either by faith in any 
great principle or by the prospect 
of material benefits, will not long 
endure the strain to which Mr 
Gladstone is exposing them. If 
there does come a struggle between 
the two opposing forces, it will be 
an affair of campaigns,— 
** And many a banner shall be torn, 
And many a knight to earth be 
borne,” 


before the British constitution is 
destroyed. We only hope the Peers 
will see the wisdom of grasping the 
It is their only chance. 


nettle. 
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Of the two bills for the sake of 
which this disturbance of our par- 
liamentary system has taken place, 
the Parish Councils Bill is the 
more important, and will doubtless 
give rise to the greater embarrass- 
ments hereafter. The debates on 
the Employers Liability Bill are 
chiefly remarkable for the com- 
plete submission of the Govern- 
ment to the dictation of trades- 
unionism, which was revealed by 
their refusal of Mr M‘Laren’s 
amendment. The bill is one for 
making compensation in certain 
accidents compulsory on employ- 
ers, and enabling the servant so 
injured to go before a jury to de- 
cide the amount to which he is en- 
titled. As it is, some of the large 
railway companies have established 
mutual insurance funds for the 
same purpose, with which their 
servants appear thoroughly well 
satisfied. The London and North- 
Western contributes £22,000 a- 
year to such a fund. And the 
object of Mr M‘Laren’s amend- 
ment was to enable men now 
working under these agreements 
to exempt themselves, if they 
chose, from the operation of the 
bill, as it is not likely that the 
companies will continue these con- 
tributions if liable to be sued as 
well. The large majority of the 
men employed by these companies 
are anxious to be able to “con- 
tract out,” believing that they are 
much better off as they are than 
they would be under the Act. Mr 
Cobb, the Radical member for 
Rugby, said— 

“He was as much in favour of trades 
unions as any one in the House, and 
supported them when they were not 
so popular as they were now ; but it 
could not be contended that a union 
that only had one-fourteenth or one- 
fifteenth of the whole number of a 
particular trade was to control the 
arrangements of that trade. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway 
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Workers numbered, according to its 
president, 30,611 members, whereas it 
was estimated by the chairman of the 
Midland Railway Company that there 
were 500,000 railway employes in the 
United Kingdom. Was it fair that 
such a union should claim to dictate 
to the 70,000 men in the London and 
North-Western and Brighton Com- 
panies, the enormous majority of 
whom undoubtedly wished the pres- 
ent system to continue? Mr Harford’s 
statement, that the men of the Lon- 
don and North-Western were incap- 
able of expressing a free opinion by 
ballot on account of being over- 
shadowed by officialism, was a libel 
on the ballot, and a libel on the Lon- 
don and North-Western. He knew 
the line longer than Mr Harford did, 
and there was not a better or more 
independent class of men in the 
country than those employés, and they 
were not such fools as not to know 
how to vote by ballot for their own 
interests.” 


Mr Jesse Collings, whose life 
has been devoted to the cause of 
labour, argued in great detail that 
the men must be better off under 
the mutual insurance fund than 
they would be under the Govern- 
ment bill; and it may be honestly 
affirmed that no substantial effort 
was made by the Government to 
demonstrate the contrary. Their 
only argument was that there 
might be a class of smaller em- 
ployers who would put pressure 
on their men to contract them- 
selves out of the Act without 
holding out to them any commen- 
surate advantages in exchange. 
But the working men themselves 
do not seem to be afraid of any 
such abuse. “Are the Govern- 
ment,” asked Mr Collings, “ to say 
to the working men—you do not 
understand your own business, and 
we are going to compel you to do 
what we think best for you.” 
That is treating them like chil- 
dren. That is not Liberal, but 
paternal, government. 
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The meaning of the opposition 
to Mr M‘Laren’s clause is not, 
however, very far to seek. It 
was sufficently revealed to us in 
the course of the debate. Mr 
Keir Hardie flatly told the House 
that the trades unions would not 
accept the clause. This is a pretty 
state of things certainly, if Parlia- 
ment is not to legislate for the 
working classes, but only for the 
trades unions. ‘Trades unions,” 
said Mr Collings, ‘must exist for 
the good of the people, not the 
people for the good of trades 
unions.” But why will not the 
trades unions accept a provision 
approved of by the great mass 
of working people? The answer 
is clear enough, and here comes 
in the most instructive part of 
the whole discussion, They are 
afraid that the insurance system 
will “ undermine trades-unionism,” 
—that the arrangements permitted 
by the clause will tend to bring 
masters and employees more close- 
ly together. But even a:still more 
important witness to the same 
truth is to be found in the Home 
Secretary himself, whose good 
genius must certainly have de- 
serted him when he spoke these 
words :— 


“ What,” said he, “is the real mo- 
tive of the railway companies in es- 
tablishing these insurance societies ? 
It is, as my hon. friends have frank- 
ly said, to establish a good state 
of relations between the masters and 
the men. It is to gather all the per- 
sons in their employ within an indus- 
trial ring-fence. It is to exclude the 
operation of outside influences which 
might sow dissension between the 
masters and the men. It is to secure 
for the companies—and I do not say 
that it is an improper motive at all, it 
is one which might well weigh with 
prudent men of business—it is to 
secure for them a hold over the men 
in their employ which shall make the 
men think twice and even thrice be- 
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fore they resort to strikes or other 
labour organisations.” 


Here is Balaam to the front 
with a vengeance! And it is these 
good relations which the trades 
unions are anxious to prevent, pre- 
ferring a state of things which 
enables them to sow dissensions 
between the masters and the men. 
Thank you, Mr Asquith ; you may 
sit down. 

These, then, are the conditions 
of the contest: the working men, 
on the one hand, in favour of 
arrangements which will preserve 
good relations between themselves 
and their employers, and prevent 
such widespread misery and such 
heavy pecuniary loss as are en- 
tailed by strikes; the trades 
unions on the other, struggling to 
maintain a system which enables 
them to sow dissensions between 
employers and employed, and to 
enforce a strike whenever they 
choose to hold up their hands. 
It is this party whose banner Mr 
Gladstone follows; nor need it 
surprise any one who reflects that 
the despotism of trades unions in 
England is just the same in prin- 
ciple as the despotism of the League 
in Ireland. 

Of the Parish Councils Bill, 
which did not reach Committee 
till the 16th November, we pro- 
pose on the present occasion to 
indicate only the salient features, 
reserving our remarks on its pas- 
sage through the House of Com- 
mons to a future number, when 
the points round which the con- 
flict is finally to centre shall have 
plainly disclosed themselves. At 
the present moment it is uncer- 
tain to what extent Government 
is prepared to give way on the 
most important of the clauses to 
which the Opposition take excep- 
tion. On two of them they have 


already made some slight conces- 
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sions,—some indications have been 
given of a willingness to reconsider 
one very important point affect- 
ing the election of guardians. 

As the law stood before the 
accession of the present Govern- 
ment to office, and as, with one 
exception, it stands now, English 
parochial administration may 
briefly be described as follows. 
The principal civil officers of the 
parish, the overseers of the poor, 
are annually appointed by the 
justices. Churchwardens, in par- 
ishes where there are any, are 
associated as overseers with the 
persons nominated to that office. 
Overseers must be _ substantial 
householders, and their service is 
compulsory. They have other 
duties besides those relating to 
the relief of the poor. Thus they 
make out the lists of jurors, 
and of parliamentary voters and 
burgesses. 

For the union, the authority is 
the board of guardians. This 
board consists, firstly, of the 
county justices residing within the 
union, who sit ex officio; and, 
secondly, of guardians elected by 
the constituent parishes. Small 
parishes may be grouped for pur- 
poses of representation, but every 
parish with three hundred inhabi- 
tants must have at least one rep- 
resentative. A large parish may 
for the same purposes be divided 
into wards. The electors are the 
owners and ratepayers of each 
parish, but the owners have to 
claim their votes. As owner or as 
ratepayer each elector may have 
any number of plural votes not 
exceeding six, one vote for every 
£50 rating. If qualified both as 
owner and as ratepayer, he may 
vote in both capacities, and, on 
the most favourable footing, give 
twelve votes. Non-residents may 
vote by proxy, and corporate 
bodies by their officers. A guar- 
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dian’s qualification is fixed by the 
Local Government Board, within 
the limit of £40 rating. The 
usual officers of a board of guar- 
dians are a clerk, a_ treasurer, 
registrars of births and deaths, 
medical, vaccinating, relieving, and 
workhouse officers. The board 
may also employ a paid valuer and 
paid collectors.} 

By ratepayers are meant all the 
inhabitants whose names are borne 
upon the rate-book, including those 
who do not pay their rates per- 
sonally as well as those who do. 
But under the present system this 
is a matter of little consequence. 
The presence on the board of ex 
officio members, the property quali- 
fication for guardians, and the 
system of plural voting, are suffi- 
cient guarantees that the business 
of the union shall be under the 
control of practical and business- 
like men. Besides, as it is un- 
necessary to say, the Boards of 
Guardians possess no such exten- 
sive powers as it is now proposed 
to confer on District and Parish 
Councils— powers cutting deeply 
into the ownership of property, 
and necessitating the levy and ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. 
Thus, while the poorest class in 
the community, who practically 
pay no rates, and are totally 
indifferent to their incidence, are 
intrusted by the bill with new and 
most important functions, confer- 
ring the right of dipping their 
hands to any extent into the 
pockets of their neighbours, it is 
proposed at one and the same 
time to remove, by a stroke of 
the pen, all the salutary checks 
upon them which exist at present, 
preventing the extravagance to 
which all men are prone who are 
only spending the money of other 
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people, and leaving the whole pro- 
perty of the parish practically at 
their mercy. Had one thing been 
done at a time, it might have 
been less intolerable. Had the 
parochial franchise been changed 
while parochial government re- 
mained on its present footing, or 
had parochial government been 
reformed while the old franchises 
were maintained, the danger would 
at all events have been diminished. 
But to do both at once—to give 
new and wide powers of expendi- 
ture to a class of men totally un- 
used to the management of money, 
and at the same time to knock 
away all the machinery which 
might have exercised a whole- 
some restraint upon them—does 
seem something like infatuation. 
Yet this is what the Government 
propose. The same men who have 
votes under the present system— 
that is, men who pay no rates, 
and never feel the pressure of 
them —are to have votes under 
the new. 

The degree in which this wild 
and reckless scheme affects the 
great question of outdoor relief 
must next be glanced at. One of 
the first acts of the new Govern- 
ment was to reduce the qualifica- 
tion for guardians to £5 rating 
value. But, while e2-officio mem- 
bers and plural voting remained, 
the change was robbed of half its 
evil. Now, however, that every 
person, male or female, may be 
either a guardian or the elector of 
a guardian, uncontrolled by ea- 
officio members or plural votes, 
what is naturally to be expected ? 
The English peasantry hate the 
workhouse. Many among them 
may still dislike the idea of coming 
upon the parish in any shape or 
form ; but when it comes to be a 





1 Vide ‘Local Administration.’ By Messrs Albert Pell, Rathbone, and Mon- 
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question between outdoor relief 
and indoor relief, can we suppose 
for a moment that they will hesi- 
tate between the two? They will 


certainly choose for guardians 
men who will sympathise with 


themselves, and who can be thor- 
oughly trusted not to carry out 
“the workhouse test” with much 
rigidity. A great deal is said 
of the independence and self-re- 
spect of the British peasant, and 
nobody has greater faith in them 
than we have. But what does ex- 
perience teach us? Just the same 
things were said of the independ- 
ence and self-respect of the peas- 
antry a hundred years ago. Yet 
what happened? With the Act of 
1796 placing the system of outdoor 
relief on the footing which lasted 
down to 1834, the demoralisation 
of the peasantry began. What 
had been meant as a legislative 
blessing turned out to be a legis- 
lative curse. The labourers had 
been demoralised by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and to the condition in 
which they were in 1834 they 
will assuredly return again if we 
revive practically the same abuses 
of the Poor Law to which the 
Act of 1796 gave rise. We have 
no right to expose the labourers to 
such temptations, which it is hardly 
in human nature to resist. We 
need say nothing of the unhappy 
payers of rates. To see what their 
condition will be, we need only 
refer to the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, on which the 
new Poor Law was based. 

No doubt the bill contains cer- 
tain nominal restrictions on the 
expenditure of parish councils. 
But as these consist chiefly in the 
veto of the district council, com- 
posed of the same materials, and 
under the influence of the same 
motives and interests, as the in- 
ferior assembly, they will be found, 
we think, practically worthless. 
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The only effective safeguard will 
lie in making the personal pay- 
ment of rates universal and com- 
pulsory. The Radicals have ar- 
gued, and will argue, that the 
agricultural labourer pays rates in- 
directly, because the farmer, who 
pays them for him, considers them 
as part of his wages. But this is 
nothing to the purpose. The ob- 
ject of making personal payment 
a condition of the franchise is to 
create a sense of personal respon- 
sibility. If the full effect of 
parochial expenditure upon his 
own income is ever to be brought 
home to the labourer, the collec- 
tor must come to him note in 
hand, and show him how the 
amount varies with the varying 
requirements of the council. Then, 
when he has to pay the money out 
of his own pocket, he will begin, 
perhaps, to consider whether he 
has been turning his newly ac- 
quired powers to the best account. 
But not before. The farmer can- 
not always be lowering or raising 
his wages every time a rate is made. 
It will be nothing therefore to the 
labourer whether the sums levied 
by the parish are large or small. 
Extravagance will do him no harm, 
and economy no good. The time 
must come, of course, when the 
costliness of the new system will 
begin to tell upon his wages, and 
then, as a natural consequence, 
more and more pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the guar- 
dians. But the effect will not be 
felt all at once, or till irreparable 
mischief has been done. And if 
the council continues to be elected 
by irresponsible voters, who have 
no direct interest in keeping down 
the rates, parish after parish will 
be on the verge of bankruptcy be- 
fore the eyes of the peasantry are 
opened. 

The Government rejected Mr 
Stanley Leighton’s amendment in 
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favour of personal payment, and 
finally had under consideration 
another plan, proposed by Mr 
Rathbone, which, though not, we 
think, equally efficacious, would 
be a step in the right direction. 
He proposed that ratepayers 
should be divided into owners and 
occupiers, and that the former 
should be separately represented 
—one-fifth of the number of the 
council being assigned to them. 
Mr H. Fowler, in opposing the 
amendment, said that when clause 
19, concerning the election of guar- 
dians, was reached, it would be for 
the Committee to say whether they 
would accept the parochial elector 
—i.e., the elector as proposed in 
the bill—for Poor Law purposes 
or not. Mr Goschen thought that 
something would have to be done 
to protect the owners of property, 
but was rather doubtful whether 
Mr Rathbone’s plan was the best 
that could be devised. 

It is to be remembered that 
the parish meeting will have 
large and undefined powers, and 
that the policy of the council 
(heaven save the mark!) cannot 
fail to be largely determined by 
the direct and immediate action of 
its constituents. The council, in 
fact, even if disposed to be econo- 
mical, could hardly be expected to 
reject proposals coming from the 
parish meeting, in which the whole 
non-ratepaying population of the 
place would be the dominant 
element. There are certain dis- 
qualifications for the office of 
parish councillor which are in- 
tended as safeguards against some 
of the abuses to which such bodies 
are peculiarly liable. But the 
most important of them is neutral- 
ised by a saving clause of a very 
amusing character, reminding one 
of the words of the old Highgate 
oath. A person shall be disqualified 
for being a member of a district or 
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parish council “if he is concerned 
in any bargain or contract entered 
into with the council or board, or 
participates in the profit of any 
such bargain or contract, or of 
any work done under the author- 
ity of the council or board.” A 
most proper provision, the reader 
will exclaim. But, gently! What 
have we here? Such person is to 
be disqualified unless the district 
council would rather that he 
wasn’t. The disqualification may 
be removed “if the council are of 
opinion that the removal of it 
would be beneficial to the parish.” 
We may safely predict that in a 
vast number of instances they will 
be of that opinion. The guilty 
participator will be the personal 
friend of half the members, and we 
need only a very slight acquaint- 
ance with such matters to appre- 
ciate the delightful opening for 
jobbery and corruption hereby 
considerately provided for our 
new rural administrators. 

As the grouping clauses have al- 
ready been made optional by the 
Government, and as the Conserva- 
tives profess themselves satisfied 
with the securities given for Church 
property — though the clause af- 
fecting closed churchyards will 
require examination—we need not 
dwell at any length on either of 
them. But we must be allowed 
to observe that ecclesiastical pro- 
perty is not the only thing to be 
considered in estimating the effect 
of the bill upon the Church of 
England. The parson, as ex-officio 
chairman of the vestry, is the legal 
head of the parish—a note of es- 
tablishment to the loss of which 
it is idle to attach no importance. 
No doubt the clergyman, if a man 
of energy and ability, would be 
able to ‘take a lead in the parish. 
But so would the butcher. A 
legal and official status, and one 
depending exclusively on personal 
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qualifications, are two totally dif- 
ferent things. Anybody possessed 
of exceptional energy and ability 
can take a lead if he chooses, 
wherever he is placed. But the 
clergyman could never regain by 
mere force of character the posi- 
tion which he now occupies by 
the law of the land, as the visible 
representative of an estate of the 
realm. 

It is needless to say that the 
bill makes a dead set at county 
magistrates. A justice of the 
peace is no longer to be an ez- 
officio guardian, though the chair- 
man of every petty district coun- 
cil is to be a justice of the peace ; 
the magistrates are no longer to 
appoint the overseers; and, in 
fact, every provision whereby a 
blow would be struck at the re- 
maining influence of both the 
clergy and the gentry has been 
studiously inserted in it. If it is 
not a bill “for the disestablish- 
ment of the squire and the par- 
son,” as its Radical friends fondly 
term it, we own it is something 
not unlike it. 

It remains to say a word on 
what we have called the acquisi- 
tion clauses, which no doubt will 
be contested inch by inch as 
stoutly as the poor law clauses. 
They are too long to quote in 
extenso, but we give the most 
important ones. A parish coun- 
cil, then, shall have power—(1) 
to provide or acquire buildings for 
public offices, and for meetings, 
and other public purposes; (2) 
to provide or acquire land for such 
buildings, and for a recreation 
ground, and for public walks; (3) 
to utilise any supply of water 
within their parish ; (4) to acquire 
any right of way, easement, or 
other right, whether within or with- 
out their parish, the acquisition 
of which is beneficial to any in- 
habitants of the parish. In order 
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to obtain land, either for allot- 
ments or for any of the above 
purposes, the district council may 
apply to the Local Government 
Board for an order to take it by 
compulsion, and the order, if made, 
shall not require confirmation by 
Parliament. Finally, in deter- 
mining the amount of disputed 
compensation, the arbitrator shall 
not make any additional allow- 
ance in respect of the purchase 
being compulsory. 

Such is the precious scheme 
which the Government are trying 
to force through Parliament with 
the help of their Irish brigade, no 
one of whom either knows or cares 
anything at all about it. To con- 
fer on such bodies as the pro- 
posed parish councils the power 
of seizing land against its owner’s 
will, of appropriating to public use 
running streams or lakes which 
belong to private property, and of 
carrying footpaths wherever they 
choose through woods, parks, and 
pleasure-grounds, is only on a par 
with the clauses which enable 
men to tax their fellow-parishion- 
ers for any whim they may take 
into their heads, though they them- 
selves contribute nothing to the 
parochial purse. Such powers, it 
is obvious, are liable to the most 
shocking abuses, and may be pros- 
tituted to the gratification of per- 
sonal spite or jealousy to an 
indefinite extent. They must be 
met by a direct negative, or else 
by amendments constituting Par- 
liament the sole judge of the jus- 
tice or necessity of such appli- 
cations. To leave them to the 
discretion of the President of the 
Local Government Board for the 
time being, who might be, and 
very likely often would be, “a 
gentleman of extreme views,” 
would be as bad as leaving them 
to the district council altogether. 
The right to seize private prop- 
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erty for public purpose is one of 
those exceptional violations of a 
great principle which nothing but 
the strongest necessity can jus- 
tify, and only the High Court of 
Parliament is competent to auth- 
orise. 

Lord Salisbury is in favour of 
the extension of local self-govern- 
ment as a useful check on the 
spread of bureaucratic tyranny. 
The remark was made with special 
reference to the conduct of the 
Education Department, which has 
shown how two vices not always 
found together—impiety and hy- 
pocrisy —can be happily united 
under the name of philanthropy. 
But it admits of more general ap- 
plication, and is the best apology 
that can be offered for the new 
administrative machinery which 
has already in part superseded, 
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and seems destined to supersede 
altogether, our ancient form of 
rural government. But it does 
not follow because parish councils 
may be good things, that the par- 
ticular parish council set before 
us by Mr Gladstone’s Government 
is a good thing. ‘ Brandy,” said 
Mr Dempster, “is a good thing, 
though this particular brandy ”— 
referring to the bottle set before 
him—“ is British, and tastes like 
sugared rain-water caught down 
the chimney.” So we say of this 
measure. It may represent a 
sound principle ; but in its actual 
form it is detestable, at variance 
with all received theories of prop- 
erty, economy, and popular rep- 
resentation; the offspring of social 
jealousy and selfish ambition, 
thinly disguised behind a veil of 
democratic enthusiasm. 
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OHRWALDER, 341. 

Soudanese Refuge Home, the, charming 
view from, 346, 347. 

Spain, the territorial rights of, in 
America, 481. 

STEALING A SESSTUN, 892. 

Steen, Jan, the Dutch painter, 692. 

Story OF MARGREDEL, THE: BEING A 
FrresipE History oF A FIFESHTRE 
Famity, Chapters 1.-v., 765. 

Srrire, A NIGHT-LONG, WITH A SALMON 
AND A Wire, 567. 

TALE or Two Stvuptos, A, 30. 

TARTUFFE, WHAT WAS? 641. 

Taylor, John, the Water-Poet, visit of, 


Printed by William Blackawood and Sons. 


to Scotland, 794--meeting of, with 
Ben Jonson at Leith, 795. 

TAXPAYER, THE, UNDER Home Rote, 
587. 

Turrty YEARS OF SHTKAR, 498—1z., 618, 

Tiger-hunting, perils of, 508, 515, 632. 

Tiger-shooting from a machan, account 
of, 628 et seq. 

Tigers, man-eating, their habits, 619-- 
the hunting and slaying of four, ib. et 
se. 

Tommy Atkins, the feeding of, 865 et seq. 
—comfortable circumstances of, 874. 
Tongking, conquest of, by the French, 

580. 

Trawling, the destruction of fish-spawn 
by, a disputed point, 702. 

TREASON, THE NEw, 462. 

Triple Alliance in Europe, the, 760 ef 
seq.—military force of, in peace, 763 
—and in war, ib. 

Trout-culture, experiments in, at Kin- 
loch-Moidart, 835 et seq. 

UNITED STATES, THE, IN INTERNATIONAL 
Law: ouR LATEST ARBITRATION, 479. 

Victoria, the land boom in, and its re- 
sults, 66. 

Vladivostock, the fortress of, 202— 
danger to life in the town of, 204— 
—coasting trade carried on by steamers 
between, and Nikolaefsk, ib.—reckless 
destruction of trees by the early set- 
tlers in, 205—-the town of, described, 
211—its municipal and police admin- 
istration, #)., 212—trade and com- 
merce of, 212—its increasing strength 
as a war-port, 213—nature of the 
training of the naval brigade in, 214. 

‘Voice of a Flower, the,’ by E. Gerard, 
noticed, 124. 

Walsh, Dr, and the cardinalate, 269, 270. 

Water-Poet, John Taylor, the, tour in 
Scotland of, 794—visit to Ben Jonson 
in Leith by, 795. 

Wolves, the hunting of, 626, 627. 

Wood-pigeons, very wary, but apt to 
get bewildered, 113. 

Working classes, the, and the House of 
Commons, 316. 

Yacut- Racine, INTERNATIONAL: THE 
SToRY OF THE AMERICA Cup, 189. 

Yachts, racing, various types of, 194 et 
SE ]- 

YARROW AND ITS INSCRIBED STONE, 648. 
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“All filled with the best things.” 


—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“It is to these English Reviews 


a A i me 


we must turn for the latest results 
| of thought or science, for the sound- 


est dicta of criticism.” 
+ — The Independent. 


“ Profoundly interesting.” 
— The Living Church. 


“The best types of the most 


4 finished English now written.” 
-—Public Opinion. 


~ 


Nineteenth Century, 

Contemporary Review, 

Fortnightly Review, 

Westminster Review, 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 

Edinburgh Review, 

Quarterly Review, 

Scottish Review, 

Shakespeariana. 231 Broapway, New York. 
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MAKE NO MISTAKE NEXT YEAR 
Subscribe to HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


They ‘‘represent the highest types of American Literary and //lustrative work.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
35 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


Among the contributors to HARPER’S MAG- 


AZINE for 1894 will be: CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER ( Zhe Golden House, a new novel); 
GEORGE DU MAURIER ( 77%/- 
éy,a new novel); BRANDER 
MATTHEWS (Vignettes of 
Manhattan); OWEN WISTER 
(Stories of the Wild West); 
EDWIN LORD WEEKS (From 
the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf by Caravan, also, 
Sketches of India); ALFRED 
PARSONS; RICHARD HARD- 
ING Davis ( Parisian 
Sketches); POULTNEY BIGE- 
LOW; FREDERIC REMING- 
TON (Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains in Mexico); JULIAN 
RALPH, and others (Zhe 
New South); W.G. TIFFANY 
and Dr. W. A. Brooks (on 
Athletic Sports); R. R. 
Bowker (editing the series 
of Great American Industries); WILLIAM SHARP 
(Rome in Africa); W. D. HOWELLS (Personal Rec- 
ollections); LAURENCE Hutton (Literary Land- 
marks of Jerusalem); WWYLLIAM MCLENNAN; Rev. 
HENRY HAYMAN, D.D.; Miss KATHARINE Row- 
LAND; Miss ELISE ALLEN; CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
Woo .son; ST.GEORGE MIVART; WILLIAM HAm- 
ILTON GIBSON; SAMUEL SCUDDER; Mr. ABBEY (//- 
lustrations of Shakespeare's Comedies); and others. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S BAZAR begins, with the first 
number for January, 1894, the twenty -seventh 
volume of the most popular weekly periodical for 
women. It is as a Fashion Journal that the 
BAZAR is unsurpassed, The features for 1894 
will include, among many others, the beautiful ce- 
signs of A. SANDOZ, drawn in Paris from Charles 
F. Worth models ; Fortnightly Pattern-sheet Sup- 
plements ; Serial Stories by WIL1.1AM BLACK and 
WALTER BESANT ; Short Stories by the brightest 
writers among women ; £ssays and Social Chats; 
Amateur Theatricals ; Embroidery and Needle- 
work ; Cooking and Serving; Music and Art; 
Out-door Sports and Jn-door Games ; Answers to 
Correspondents ; Facetia, etc., etc. 








-—NEW YORK TIMEs, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1894 will present, 
among a brilliant array of the brightest features, a 
new Serial Story by Miss Mary E, WILkins; 
Short Stories by the best- 
known writers; papers on 
the Army and Navy, with 
valuable illustrations ; Por- 
traits of distinguished men 
and women of the time; pa- 
pers in Special Lines calling 
for the highest order of tal- 
ent; accurate descriptions of 
every Public Event and not- 
able disaster, illustrated by 
pencil and camera; valuable 
views of This Busy World; 
notes on A/usic and Drama ; 
timely information and com- 
ment on all matters pertain- 
ingtod mateur Sport; superb 
illustrations will be present- 
ed by such distinguished 
artists as W. T. SMEDLEY, 
A. B. Frost, FREDERIC REMINGTON, HOWARD 
Pye, C.S. REINHART, ALBERT E,. STERNER, T, 
DE THULStTRUP, W. H. Hype, R. CATON Woop- 
VILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, VICTOR PERARD, R. 
F. Zocpaum, P. S. NEWELL, H. M. WILpe_r, E. 
W. KEMBLE, together with many other valuable 
and noteworthy features which will entitle the 
WEEKLY among periodicals to the world’s high- 
est praise, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
5 cents a Copy. $2.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is a Ave 
journal for Zive boys and girls. The leading 
serial for 1894 will be Cadet Days, a story of 
West Point life, by CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 
Other attractive features will be stories by Kirk 
Munrok, the author of the popular ‘‘ Mates” 
stories; a serial story of a girl’s life in Old 
New Orleans, by RutH MCENERY STUART; 
True Tales of Adventure, by CAPTAIN How- 
ARD PATTERSON, and others; Plays for Ama- 
teurs, by JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, and H. G. 
PAINE; //ow to Do Things; Every-day Mar- 
vels, and many other delightful attractions for 
the boys and girls of America and the world. 
Published every week. 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. 
lishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
Subscriptions will begin from the date of the receipt of the order unless 


States, Canada, or Mexico. 
otherwise directed. 


Subscriptions sent direct to the Pub- 
Postage Free in the United 


Franklin Square, HARPER & BROTH ERS, New York. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 


NEW BOOKS. 








The Cloister and the Hearth ; Letters of James Russell Lowell. 
Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of- Edited by CHARLES EL1oT Norton. With 
fact Romance. By CHARLES READE. With photogravure portraits. 2vols., 8vo, cloth, 
photogravure portrait, and 550 illustrations uncut edges and gilt tops, $8.00. (/# a Box.) 


from drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHN- 
SON. 2 vols., 8vo, illuminated silk, uncut | A Short History of the English People. 


edges and gilt tops, $8.00. (Nearly Ready.) By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edition. Ed- 
ited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate 


The [asters and Masterpieces of Engrav- NorGATE. In four vols. Vols. I., II., and 
ing. III. mow ready. With colored plates, maps, 
By Wituts O. CHAPIN. Illustrated with and numerous illustrations. Royal 8vo, il- 
sixty engravings and heliogravures. 8vo, luminated cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, 
ornamental leather, uncut edges and gilt $5.00 per volume. 
top, $10.00. (/* a Box.) ‘‘Harper’s Young People”’ for 1893. 
The Christ-Child in Art. Vol. XIV. With about 800 illustrations and 
A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY VAN 904 pages. 4to, cloth, ornamental, $3.50. 
Dyke. Illustrated. 8vo,cloth, ornamental, | The Prince of India; 
uncut edges and gilt top, $4.00. Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew. 
Riders of Many Lands. WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” etc. 2 
T A D B vols., 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $2.50; half 
By ee iUS_A ah a leather, $4.00 ; three-quarter leather, $5.00; 
Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. Army. Illustrate three-quarter calf, $6.00; three-quarter 


with numerous drawings by FREDERIC REM- crushed levant, $8.00. (/n a Box.) 
INGTON, and from photographs of Oriental a . 
Subjects. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut | As We Go, 


edges and gilt top, $4.00. By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. With por- 

‘ trait and illustrations. 16mo, cloth, orna- 

Italian Gardens. mental, $1.00. (In the Series “ Harper's 
By CHARLES A. PLATT. With many illus- American Essayists.”) 


trations, including a colored frontispiece 
printed in Paris. 4to, cloth, ornamental, Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 


uncut edges and gilt top, $5.00. (/na Box.) And Treasury of Biblical History, Biog- 
raphy, Geography, Doctrine, and Literature. 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. With numerous illustrations and important 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey chronological tables and maps. By M. G,. 
Through Italy, Southern France, and Spain, Easton, M.A., D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


with Visits to Gibraltar and the Islands of Our Great West. 


Sicily and Malta. By THomMAs W. KNox. - ‘ 
Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, By JULIAN Ratru, Author of “On Canada’s 
Frontier,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 


ornamental .00. 
» $3 ornamental, $2.50. 


Von Moltke’s Works. New Volumes: To Right the Wrong. 
Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of A Novel. By Epna LYALL. Illustrated. 
Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


With two portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 99 
$5.00. (Jn a Box.) ie a . the Fi. pepe ~— 
y SOPHIE SWETT, Author of ‘*‘ Flying Hi 
Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von | Farm,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 
Moltke as a Correspondent. 8vo, ornamental, $1.25. (In ‘‘ Harper’s Young 
cloth, $2.50. People Series.’’) 


| 
Everybody’s Guide to Music. | A Motto Changed. 

By Jostan Bootu. With illustrations. | A Novel. By JEAN INGELOW. Post Svo, 
Square 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents. | cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(2 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price, 
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SCRIBNER'S CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


SHORT STORIES 





BY 
ROBERT GRANT HERBERT D. WARD 
(A Bachelor’s Christmas). (The Semaphore). 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE HENRY VAN DYKE 
(How the Captain Made Christmas). (The Source: An Allegory). 


EDITH WHARTON (The Fulness of Life). 
THESE STORIES ARE ILLUSTRATED BY FROST, WILES, AND WEGUELIN. 





F. MARION CRAWFORD writes of Constantinople. Illustrated by E. L. Weeks. 


Unpublished Work of Sir WALTER SCOTT, recently discovered and now first 
p inted. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 


DELLA ROBBIA. A search for new works by the great artist and his pupils in Italy. 
By ALLAN MARQUAND. Illustrations printed in tints. 


DESIGNS BY HOWARD PYLE. January and May. A song without words. 
Music by Gilchrist. 


AN ARTIST AMONG ANIMALS. A charming article by F, S. Cuurcu, the famous 


animal painter. I\!ustrated by the artist. 


POEMS. By Tuomas BaiLey ALpricu, RicHARD HENRY STODDARD, GRAHAM R. Tomson, 
EvitH THOMAS, 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A SERIAL NOVEL BY GEORGE W. CABLE, EN- 
TITLED «JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER,” 
will be begun in the January issue—a romance, and 
the first novel written by the author for many years. 
Two other important serials have been arranged for as 
already announced : 


A NEW NOVEL BY J. Il. BARRIE, 


the author of “The Little Minister,” 
GEORGE W. CABLE. the first novel published by him since 
that famous story. 

And 


A NEW NOVEL ENTITLED « THE AMAZING Zt 
MARRIAGE,” BY GEORGE [IEREDITH. uy. M. Barrie. 


A vivid and strong story in the best, simplest, and most vigor- 
ous vein of this master of English fiction. It will be seen that 
the fiction already engaged is of an especially striking char- 
GEORGE 


MEREDITH. acter. 
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SCRIBNER'S ANNOUNCEMENTS .—Continued. 








F. MARION CRAWFORD AND EDWIN L. WEEKS, 


the celebrated painter, have co-operated in two articles on 
Constantinople, having visited the Turkish capital for this 
purpose, at the request of the magazine. 


IN PIRATICAL SEAS 


is the title of a narrative which one reader said reads like a 
“true Treasure Island.” It isthe narrative of Peter Grotjans, 





F. MARION 
a Philadelphia merchant in the beginning of the century, writ- CRAWFORD. 


ten for his children, and extends through several numbers. 


NEWPORT, LENOX, BAR HARBOR, AND THE NORTH SHORE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


will form a group of the cleverest American social studies, by four bright 


authors and artists working in co-operation. 


THE DOG, THE HORSE, BEASTS OF BURDEN, AND BIRDS, 
by Professor Shaler, will be a feature of the year. Illustrations by dis- 


tinguished masters of animal drawing. 


OUT OF DOOR ARTICLES 
will be abundant; notably, one on Mountaineering among the chief peaks 
of Europe, written and illustrated by Edwin L. Weeks, the painter, and one 
on Game Fishes by Doctor Yale and Ernest Thompson. 


SHORT FICTION 
will be as always a feature of the year, including stories extending over more 
than one number by W. D. Howells, W. H. Bishop, and [liss Elliott, the 
author of “ Jerry,” and stories byLudovic Halevy, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Paul Bourget, Thomas Nelson Page, and many new writers. 


No opportunity will be lost to bring.into the magazine the best, most brilliant 
and attractive literature and art of the time. A subscription means over 1,500 
pages of the best reading and illustration. | 


PRICE, $3.00; 25 CENTS A NU/SIBER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE Leading Illustrated Magazine of the World <: 
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The Cosmopolitan 








HE radical step which marked the change in price 

of the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE from $3.00 

to $1.50 a year was the result of an intention long since 
formed to give the public a magazine of the highest 
class at such a price as must bring it within the reach 
of all persons of intellectual tastes, however limited 
their incomes. This reduction in price took effect 
with the July, 1893, number, and since that date the 
history of the magazine has been a series of phenom- 
enal increases in circulation never before attained in 
the history of magazine literature. The December, 
1893, edition reaches over 300,000 copies, and the 
year 1894 promises to be the most brilliant in the 
history of the magazine. It is believed that the new 
prices, in connection with broader plans and greater 
facilities, tending to better each number of the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, will bring the magazine within easy reach 


of a million buyers. 







| The Cosmopolitan 
Publishing Co., Ny h() 
6th Ave. and 11th Street, ' 


NEW YORK. A YEAR. 
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THE SEPTEMBER COSMOPOLITAN—Regular price 12% cts.—sold for 75 cts. 
and $1.00 per copy within Thirty Days after publication. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


THE EDITION FOR DECEMBER, 1893, 1 BY MAIL, 
-— postpaid: 


wit Exceed 300,000 — $1.50 a Year. 


Reaching Fifteen Hundred Thousand Readers, the 
Largest Magazine Clientele in the World. CENTS. 50 cts. 4 Mos. 
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JHE year beginning with De- 
cember will be the most brill- 
iant in the history of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN. Among the 

_ distinguished contributors 
will be 


MARK TWAIN, 
ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
VALDES, 
SPIELHAGEN, 
ST. GEORGE MIVART, 
PAUL BOURGET, 
WM. DEAN HOWELLS, 
PIERRE LOTI, 

aay PAUL HEYSE, 
AP i: . ROBERT GRANT. 

‘The December CosmoporiTan will contain the only unpublished 
manuscript of Guy de Maupassant. It will be illustrated by Vierge. 
This number will also contain more than a hundred illustrations of the 
World’s Fair, including drawings by 

HOPKINSON SMITH, C.S. REINHART, HAMILTON GIBSON, 


HARRY FENN, K. W. KEMBLE, F. 0. SMALL, 
DUBOIS KNIGHT, CARL HENCKEL, F. G. ATTWOOD. 


There were demands for nearly two hundred thousand copies of the September num. 
ber more than could be printed. The December World’s Fair number 
will surpass that of September. 


The Year's Subscription, $1.50, should be sent by P. 0. Money Order or Check to THE 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 11th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


The New Department of Tue Cosmopouitan, ‘In the World of Arts and Letters,’? is at- 
tracting the favor of book-lovers the world over. To have the whole field of art and letters watched 
for you by the ten most famous critics of the world, and the results condensed over their signatures 
in such brief form as to be within the reach of all—that is the effort which THz Cosmopo uiTan is mak- 
ing. Sarcey in France, Spielhagen in Germany, Andrew Lang and Zangwill in England, Repplier, 
Boyesen. Janvier, and Hardy in America, compose eight of the ten contributors. Never before has any 
publication undertaken to keep its readers regularly posted upon the latest literature and art of the 
day by bringing the most distinguished critics of the world into the constant service of its readers. 


Ua aMraAnraMwahrAhwaf daha afahafala? vv. 
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‘ o9 ~ ae One of the most remarkable 
OMEGA,” by Camille Flammarion, Sotef hs.most remgrkabie 
more than 76 illustrations by famous French artists, will be on sale by all beoksclere by Dec. 10, 
Price, $1.00. An interesting story, decply philosophical, full of startling speculation, 
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A pure cream of tartar powder. 
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GOLD MEDAL, FARIS, 


W. Baer & Co 


Breakfast 
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from which the excess of list.” 
oil has been removed, Scientific ow er 
Is Absolutely Pure ee 
‘* Absolutely the Best.” 
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rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s \~— —~ 
Baking Powder S=== 
does more and better work 
than a heaping . / 
teaspoonful ‘E> 
of any other. 

A large saving ona 
year’s bakings. 


are used in its prepara- 
Hi tion, It has more than 
three times the strength 

of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot o1 
: Sugar, and is therefore 
~ far more economical 

costing less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for 


persons in health. 
Soto By Grocers EVERYWHERE. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 























INCORPORATED 1847. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gross ASSETS, - - - - : - - - $20,808,692.29 
SURPLUS, - - - - - - - - - 2,623,648.81 
The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. They are absolutely 
NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the ExTEN- 
sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of PaID-uUP insurance, 
CASH VWALUES GUARANTEED. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres. JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Dept. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. HENRY O. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Ass’t Sec’yand Treas. 
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Will Keep While Others Spoil. 


Some baking powders are so imperfectly 
made from cheap and inferior materials that 
they spoil or lose their strength. During the 
last year thousands of cases of a new brand, 
sold or commissioned upon a “ guarantee,’ 
have been returned to the manufacturer caked 
or spoiled, and useless. 


Such powders, if used in baking, are a vexation. 
They do not make nice bread, biscuit or cake, but 
spoil good flour, butter and eggs, and produce im- 
pure, unwholesome food. 


Royal Baking Powder makes perfect food ; 
never wastes good materials; never spoils or 
loses its strength; the last spoonful in the can 
is as good as the first; the housekeeper never 
has cause to return it to the grocer and beg for 
the return of her money. Its invaluable quali- 
ties are familiar to all American housewives, 
who have found its use a reliable guarantee of 
light, sweet, pure and wholesome food. 

It is unwise, if not dangerous, to take chances 
with other baking powders. 
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THE STOMACH 


=- = Is the Absolute [Monarch of Humanity. 


| Supreme is its Rule! 
Neglect it and Punishment is Certain ! 
Injure it and its Vengeance is Premature Death! 


Intelligence as well as science teach that if the Stomach is in 
poor condition (if it lacks gastric juice, or if the solvent and 
antiseptic properties of this magic fluid have been injured) the 
food ferments and decays. It is chemically changed and be- 
comes a POISON. Instead of nourishing, it attacks and de- 
stroys the Liver, Kidneys, Heart, Lungs, Nerves, 
and Skin. No human being ever had Malaria, Fever of 
any kind, Dyspepsia, or Jaundice whose Stomach was in 
good order and condition. 





What Will Put the Stomach in Order and 
Keep it in Condition ? 

The experience of a quarter of a century and the testimony of hundreds 
of thousands prove that the best Remedy and Preventive for All 
such diseases is HOLMAN’S LIVER AND AGUE PAD. 

| This acts upon the principle of Absorption which Dr. Holman was 
the first physician to successfully demonstrate. It absorbs the poison from 
the Stomach and Liver, which, in turn, absorb from the Pad its beneficent | 
and tonic properties. 


Read What Others Have Experienced : 


CHARLES B. PRATT, of Worcester, KENTLAND, INDIANA, 

Mass., suys: | Dr. G. W. Holman, 

‘* | have for some time been using the Hotman | Dear Sir: Having been cured by your LiveR 
Liver Pap, with very beneficial results,and most | anp StomacH Pap AND ApsorPTIVE PLasTERs of a | 
willingly recommend them to any whoare suffering | very obstinate case of liver complaint, /emale | 
from disease of the liver or want of digestion.” weakness, and general debility after doctoring for | 

years, I will — be —< _ a happy, — 

f , in being raised from a sick-bed, where ad lain 

—— anes NDERS, of Lawrence, | six years more than half my time. I am doing all I 
4 2 . | can to proclaim the wonderful Holman treatment. 

“I had a severe attackof Rheumatism. I used “ rr 
one of Dr. Hotman’'s Paps, and obtained speedy | Yours gratefully, 

PRUDENCE J. JONES. 


relief.” 
THE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, | 


.{61 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
New York City P. O. Box 2112. Offices: | 1411 AROH STREET, PHILADELPIA. 
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'TWIN « REMEDIES 





Buffalo Lithia Springs 
Hot Springs 


Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Bright’s Disease and Calculi. 





Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident Physician, Hot 
Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, Springs, Ark., says :—*My experience in the use of 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheuma- 
tism and that hybrid disease, ‘Rheumatic Gout’ (so-called), which is in contra- 


4, distinction to the Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod. 


“T have had excellent results from this Water in these affections, both in my 
own person and in the treatment of patients for whom | have prescribed it. Of 
course the remedial agent is its contained Alkalies and their solvent properties. 

“ Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephritic Colic and form- 
ing Calculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. Wm. B. Towl Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical 
r Wm. BD. LOwles, Department of the University of Virginia, former Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says :—“1 feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, and in all Diseases 


¥ of Uric Acid Diathesis, 1 know of no remedy at all comparable to BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER. 
“Its effects are marked in causing a disappearance of Albumen from the 


$ urine. In a single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys | witnessed decided 


* 


S 


* 


* 


* 


beneficial results from its use, and from its action in this case I should have great 
confidence in it as a remedy in certain stages of this disease. 


' Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., Sur- 
The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, geon (retired) U.S. Navy, satd:—BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has signally demonstrated its remedial power 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid Gravel and other maladies 
dependent upon the Uric Acid Diathesis. 
“Tt not only eliminates from the blood the deleterious agent before it crystal- 
lizes, but dissolves it in the form of Calculi, at least to a size that renders its 
passage along the ureters and urethra comparatively easy. Send twenty cases 


No. 2.” 
* 


* 


Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says:—“ Send me 
Dr. T. B, Buchanan, five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2. 
I have made use of this Water for Gout in my own person and prescribed it for 
patients similarly suffering, with the most decided beneficial results. I take 
great pleasure in advising Gouty patients to these Springs.” 





Water for sale by ali druggists. Pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


> 
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- -- WITHOUT THE... 


STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS. 
e 











These comprise 


a 
~ 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequalled by any 
other encyclopedia, either in America or abroad. In ten volumes, cloth, 
$30.00 ; sheep, $40.00 ; half morocco, $45.00. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893, just issued. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
Dictionary of the world, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent 
and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, 
teacher, banker, merchant, journalist, and lawyer. One volume, large 8vo, 
sheep, $12.00 ; half russia, $15.00. Patent index, 75 cents additional. 


a +. 9 a e * * 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which may 

be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s 
history famous. One volume, large 8vo, sheep, $12.00; half russia, $15.00» 
4 Patent index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary, 


The standard Dictionary of the English Language, and so accepted by the great 
body of literary men. Large 4to, sheep, $10.00; half russia, $12.00. Patent 
index, 75 cents additional. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application 
to the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 


715 and 717 [larket Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


| 

















ex Ys eae Bee rt Pate ay aes es EWN rSiciny y 
ed in Edinburgh and issued Fie SN e 
Single No. £0 Cen: ‘ae 


This is the Original Edition p 





$9.00 a-Year. by authority of the Publishers. 





DECEMBER 1893. 














BLACK WOOD'S 
— Kdiurburah 
MAGA Z INI. 


PuBLISHED MoNTHLY. 
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NEW YORK: 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
281 BROADWAY. 
Publishers of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
SHAKESPEARIANA, 
QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. rr 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Epinsvreu. 

















Registered at the New York Post-Office as second-class matter. 





TENNYSONIANA. 


TRIBUTES TO TENNYSON 


By Rt. Hon. Professor Hux ey ; FRED- 
ERICK W. H. Myers; The Hon. 
Hupson Noet; F. T. PALGRAVE; 
AuBRey DE VERE; THEODORE 
Watts; James KNOWLEs, 
teenth Century, November, 1892. 


I. 
A of Tennyson. By H. D. 
RAILL. Vineteenth Century, Decem- 
ber, 1892. 
1. 

A Personal Reminiscence. 
With an hitherto unpublished prose 
version of the Idyll of “Balin and 
Balan.” By James Know es. Azne- 
teenth Century, January. 


IKI. 

The Real Thomas Becket. By 

Miss Acnes LAMBERT. WJineteenth 
Century, February. 


IV. 


The Classical Poems. By Her- 
BERT Paut,M.P. Nineteenth Century, 


March. 
Vv. 


Tennyson as a Nature Poet. 
By THeEopore Watts. Jineteenth 
Century, May. 

Vi. 


Tennyson the Poet of Evolu- 


tion. By THEODORE Watts. JVine- 
teenth Century, October. 


PRICK, EACH, 40 CENTS. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


23k BROADWAV. 


ESOTERIC BUDORISE. 


Esoteric Buddhism. By Prof. 
oo: Miter. JVineteenth Century, 
ay. 





11. 
ism. A Reply to 
By A. P. Sinnott. 


Esoteric Buddah 
Prof. Max Miiller. 
Nineteenth Century, June. 


11K. 
Ksoteric Buddhism. A Rejoinder. 
By Prof. Max Mi.ier. Vineteenth 
, August. 


Nine- 





SCHOOLS. 


DELAWARE. 








Oxscawars, Witmincron, Franklin Street. _ 

The Misses Hebb’s English, French and 
German Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1893. 

ILLINOIS. 








ILumors, Cuicaco, 479 and 48: Dearborn Avenue. 

Girls’ School, Sixteenth year. Board- 
ing and Day School. English, Classical and Modern 
Language Courses Prepares for College. 


Miss R. S. Ruicz, 
Miss Mary E. B Bexpy, } Principals. 





~" MARYLAND. 





Maryann, ANNAPOLIS. 
St. John’s College. 105th session commences a18t 
apm saioa, Rcelient oe oni 
oO: ta to attention given to the prep- 
aration of candidates for the Naval Academy. 
Address the President, Tuomas Fett, LL.D., PH.D. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





rae Carouina, RALEIGH, 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 
Rev Bennett Smepes, A.M, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHAMBERSBURG. 

Wilson poy. for Young Women. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, in ry Cumberland 
Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 
per year for board, room, etc. Earge Mune Co Taine. 
and Art School. Handsome Par 


Steam Heat, Gymnasium. Address 
Rev. J. Evcar, Ph.D., President 


Provident 
Life and Trust 


Company, 
of Philadelphia. 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance desirable this 
company is unexcelled 

Issues Life, Endowment, 
and Term Policies which can 
be made payable in 10, 15, 20, 25, 
or 30 annual instalments, thus 
saving the wife, who is the usual 
beneficiary, the risk and trouble 
of investing. Or the company 
can be made Trustee under a 
Deed of Trust. 


Write for circulars describing the 
New Features. 
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covers the tender period of growth whet |; 
the body must have materials for healthy? | 
flesh and bone development: Otherwise; 
— ag will be thin, narrow-chested and| 


~ Scott's 
Kmulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda, is a palatable, 6asy 
food for growing children. It gives them { 
healthy flesh, solid bones and glowing neon. | 
Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 
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WASTING DISEASES 


of Children; Rickets, Skin Eruptions and Blood Troubles, 
are speedily cured by Scott’s Emulsion. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes, 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 


ee \ 
7 | | 
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